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PREFACE 


Deliver this book to the world with all the diffidence 
and anxiety natural to an Author on publiſhing his 


firſt performance. The time I have employed, and 


the pains I have taken, in order to render it worthy of 
the public approbation, it is, perhaps, prudent to con- 
ceal, till it be known whether that approbation ſhall 
ever be beſtowed upon it. 


Bur as I have departed, in many inſtances, from 
former Hiſtorians, as I have placed facts in a different 
light, and have drawn characters with new colours, I 
ought to account for this conduct to my readers; and 
to produce the evidence, on which, at the diſtance of 
two centuries, I preſume to contradict the teſtimony of 
leſs remote, or even of cotemporary hiſtorians. 


Taz tranſactions in Mary's reign gave riſe to two 
parties, which were animated againſt each other with 
the fierceſt political hatred, embittered by religious zeal. 
Each of theſe produced Hiſtorians of conſiderable me- 
rit, who adopted all their ſentiments, and defended all 
their actions. Truth was not the ſole object of theſe 
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Authors. Blinded by prejudices, and heated by the 
part which they themſelves had acted in the ſcenes they 
deſcribe, they wrote an apology for a faction, rather 
than the hiſtory of their country. Succeeding Hiſto- 
rians have followed theſe guides almoſt implicitly, and 
have repeated their errors and miſrepreſentations. But 
as the ſame paſſions which inflamed parties in that 
age have deſcended to their poſterity; as almoſt every 
event in Mary's reign has become the object of doubt 
or of diſpute; the eager ſpirit of controverſy ſoon diſ- 


covered, that without ſome evidence more authentic and 


more impartial than that of Hiſtorians, none of the 
point; in queſtion could be decided with certainty. 
Records have therefore been ſearched, original papers 
have been produced, and public archives, as well as the 
repolitories of private men, have been ranſacked by the 
zeal and curioſity of writers of different parties. The 
attention of Cecil to collect whatever related to that 
period, in which he acted ſo conſpicuous a part, hath 
provided ſuch an immenſe ſtore of original papers for 
illuſtrating this part of the Engliſh and Scottiſh hiſtory, 
as are almoſt ſufficient to ſatisfy the utmoſt avidity of 
an Antiquarian. Sir Robert Cotton (whoſe library is 
now the property of the public) made great and valu- 


able 
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able additions to Cecil's collection; and from this ma- 
gazine, Digges, the compilers of the Cabbala, Ander- 
ſon, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, have drawn moſt of the 
papers which they have printed. - No Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, that merits any degree of attention, has appeared 
fince theſe collections were publiſhed, By conſulting 
them, I have been cnabled, in many inſtances, to cor- 
rect the inaccuracies of former Hiſtorians, to avoid their 
miſtakes, and to detect their miſrepreſentations. 


Bur many important papers have eſcaped the notice 
of thoſe induſtrious Collectors, and after all they have 
produced to light, much ſtill remained in darkneſs, un- 
obſerved or unpubliſhed. It was my duty to ſearch for 
theſe, and I found this unpleaſant taſk attended with. 


conſiderable utility. 


Tux library of the honourable faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, contains not only a large collection of 
original papers relating to the affairs of Scotland, but 
copies of others no leſs curious, which have been pre- 
ſerved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in the public 
offices in England. Of all theſe, the Curators of that 
ibrary were pleaſed to allow me the peruſal. 
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Troven the Britiſh Muſeum be not yet open to 
the public, Dr. Birch, whoſe obliging diſpoſition is well 
known, procured me acceſs to that noble collection, 


which is worthy the magnificence of a great and po- 
liſhed nation. : 


Tuar vaſt and curious collection of papers relating 
to the reign of Elizabeth, which was made by Dr. For- 
bes, and of which he publiſhed only two volumes, hav- 
ing been purchaſed, ſince his death, by the Lord Viſ- 
count Royſton, his Lordſhip was ſo good as to allow me 
the uſe of fourteen Volumes in Quarto, containing that 
part of them which is connected with my ſubject. 


Si Alexander Dick communicated to me a very va- 
luable collection of original papers, in two large Vo- 
lumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbiſhop Spotſwood's 


hand ; and it appears from ſeveral paſlages in his hiſtory, 
that he had peruſed them with great attention. 


Ma. Calderwood, an eminent Preſbyterian Clergyman 
of the laſt century, compiled an Hiſtory of Scotland from 
the beginning of the reign of James V. to the death of 
James VI. in fix large Volumes ; wherein he has in- 


ſerted 


ſerted many papers of conſequence, which are no where 
elſe to be found, A copy of this hiſtory, which till 
remains in manuſcript, in the poſſeſſion of the Church of 
Scotland, was put into my hands by my worthy friend, 
the Reverend Mr. George Wiſhart, principal Clerk of 
the Church. | 


Six David Dalrymple not only communicated to me 
the papers which he has collected relating to Gowrie's 
conſpiracy ; but by explaining to me his ſentiments with 
regard to that problematical paſſage in the Scottiſh hiſ- 
tory, has enabled me to place that tranſaction in a light 
which diſpells much of the darkneſs and confuſion in 
which it has been hitherto involved. 


Ms. Goodall, though he knew my ſentiments with 
regard to the conduct and character of Queen Mary 
to be extremely different from his own, communicated 
to me a Volume of manuſcripts in his poſſeſſion, which 
contains a great number of valuable papers copied from 
the originals in the Cottonian Library and Paper Office, 
by the late Reverend Mr. Crawford, Regius Profeflor of 
Church Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. I like- 
wile received from him the original Regiſter of letters 
kept by the Regent Lennox during his adminiſtration, 
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I yavs conſulted all theſe papers, as far as I thought 


they could be of any uſe towards illuſtrating that period 
of which I write the hiſtory. With what ſucceſs I have 
employed them to confirm what was already known, to 
aſcertain what was dubious, or to determine what was 
contraverted, the public muſt judge. 


Lug eaſily have drawn, from the different repoſi- 
tories to which I had acceſs, as many papers as would 
have rendered my Appendix equal in ſize to the moſt 
bulky collection of my predeceſſors. But I have fatisfied 
myſelf with publiſhing a few of the moſt curious among 
them, to which I found it neceſſary to appeal as vouch- 


ers for my own veracity. None of theſe, as far as I 


can recollect, ever appeared in any former collection. 


I Have added to the Appendix a Critical Diſſerta- 
tion concerning the murder of King Henry, and the ge- 
nuineneſs of the Queen's letters to Bothwell, The facts 


and obſervations which relate to Mary's letters, I owe 
to my friend Mr. John Davidſon, one of the Clerks to 


the Signet, who hath examined this point with his uſual 
acutencls and induſtry. 
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SCOTLAND. 


BOO K I. 


Containing a review of the ScorrIisH Hiftory previous 
zo the Death of IAuRSs V. 


HE firſt ages of the Scottiſh hiſtory are dark and fabulous. Book I. 


Nations, as well as men, arrive at maturity by degrees, Thc origin of 


and the events, which happened during their infancy or 2 


early youth, cannot be recollected, and deſerve not to be remem- ſcure. 
bered. The groſs ignorance, which anciently covered all the North 
of Europe, the continual migrations of its inhabitants, and the fre- 
4 quent and deſtructive revolutions which theſe occaſioned, render 
it impoſſible to give any authentic account of the origin of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms now eſtabliſhed there. Every thing beyond that 
ſhort period, to which well atteſted annals reach, is obſcure ; an im- 
menſe ſpace is left for invention to occupy ; each nation, with a va- 
nity inſeparable from human nature, hath filled that void with 
Vor. I. B events 
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2 THE HISTORY 


events calculated to diſplay its own antiquity, and luſtre, And hiſ- 
tory, which ought to record truth and to teach wiſdom, often ſets 
out with retailing fictions and abſurdities. 


Origin of tae THE Scots carry their pretenſions to antiquity as high, as any of 

gs: their neighbours. Relying upon uncertain legends, and the tradi- 

tions of their bards, ſtill more uncertain, they reckon up a ſeries of 

kings ſeveral ages before the birth of Chriſt; and give a particular 

detail of the occurrences, which happened in their reigns. But with 

regard to the Scots, as well as the other northern nations, we re- 

| ceive the earlieſt accounts on which we can depend, not from their 

| A. P. 8. own, but from the Roman authors. When the Romans, under 

| Agricola, firſt carried their arms into the northern parts of Britain, 

| they found it poſſeſſed by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike \ 

| people; and having repulſed, rather than conquered them, they erec- 

ll ted a ſtrong wall between the firths of Forth and Clyde, and there 

j fixed the boundaries of their empire. Adrian, on account of the 

ki difficulty of defending ſuch a diſtant frontier, contracted the limits 
A.D. 121, of the Roman province in Britain, by building a ſecond wall, which 

ran between Newcaſtle and Carliſle. The ambition of ſucceeding 

Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian had abandoned; and 

the country between the two walls was alternately under the domi- 


l nion of the Romans, and the Caledonians. About the beginning 
a of the fifth century, the inroads of the Goths and other Barbarians 
4 | obliged the Romans, in order to defend the centre of their empire, 


to recal thoſe legions, which guarded the frontier provinces; and 
at that time they quitted all their conqueſts in Britain, 


A. D. 421, TnrIR long reſidence in the iſland had polhed, in ſome degree, 
the rude inhabitants, and the Britons were indebted to their inter- 
6 courſe 
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courſe with the Romans, for the art of writing, and the uſe of Book I. 
— 


numbers, without which it is impoſſible long to preſerve the me- 
mory of paſt events. 


NoRTH BRITAIN was, by their retreat, left under the dominion 
of the Scots and Picts. The former, who are not mentioned by any 
Roman author, before the end of the fourth century, were pro- 
bably a colony of the Celtæ or Gauls ; their affinity to whom ap- 
pears from their language, their manners, and religiousrites; circum- 
ſtances more deciſive, with regard to the origin of nations, than ei- 
ther fabulous traditions, or the tales of ill- informed, and credulous 
Annaliſts. The Scots, if we may believe the common accounts, 
ſettled at firſt in Ireland; and, extending themſelves by degrees, 
landed at laſt on the coaſts oppoſite to that iſland, and fixed their 
habitations there. Fierce and bloody wars were, during ſeveral ages, 


carried on between them, and the Picts. At length, Kenneth II. A. D. 83s. 


the ſixty-ninth King of the Scots (according to their own fabulous 
authors) obtained a complete victory over the Picts, and united un- 
der one monarchy the whole country, from the wall of Adrian, to 
the northern ocean. And his kingdom became known by its 
preſent name, which it derived from a people who at firſt ſettled 
there as ſtrangers, and remained long obſcure and inconſiderable. 


FRroM this period the hiſtory of Scotland would merit ſome Hitory of 


Scotland pes 
culiarly ob- 


mote antiquities are involved in the ſame darkneſs with thoſe of ſeure. 


attention, were it accompanied with any certainty. But as our re- 


other nations, a calamity peculiar to ourſelves has thrown almoſt an 
equal obſcurity over our more recent tranſactions. This was occa- 
ſioned by the malicious policy of Edward I. of England. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, this monarch called in queſtion 


B 2 | the 
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THE HISTORY 


Book I. the independence of Scotland; pretending that that kingdom was 
held as a fief of the crown of England, and ſubjected to all the 


conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eſtabliſh his claim, he 
ſeized the public archieves, he ranſacked churches and monaſteries, 
and getting poſſeſſion, by force, or fraud, of many hiſtorical monu- 
ments, which tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of the king- 
dom, he carried ſome of them into England, and commanded the 
reſt to be burned *. An univerſal oblivion of paſt tranſactions might 
have been the effect of this fatal event, but ſome imperfect Chro- 
nicles had eſcaped the rage of Edward ; foreign writers had recorded 
ſome important facts relating to Scotland ; and the traditions con- 
cerning recent occurrences were freſh and worthy of credit. 'Theſe 
broken fragments, John de Fordun, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, collected with a pious induſtry, and from them picked 
out materials, which he formed into a regular hiſtory. His work 
was received by his countrymen with applauſe ; and, as no recourſe 
could be had to more ancient records, it ſupplied the place of the 
authentic annals of the kingdom. It was copied in many mona- 
ſteries, and the thread of the narrative was continued, by different 
monks, through the ſubſequent reigns. In the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, John Major and Hector Boethius publiſhed their 
hiſtories of Scotland, the former a ſuccinct and dry writer, the lat- 
ter a copious and florid one, and both equally credulous. Not many 


years after, Buchanan undertook the ſame work ; and if his accu- 


racy and impartiality had been, in any degree, equal to the elegance 
of his taſte, and to the purity and vigour of his ſtyle, his hiſtory 
might be placed on a level with the moſt admired compoſitions of 
the ancients. But, inſtead of rejecting the improbable tales of 
Chronicle writers, he was at the utmoſt pains to adorn them ; and 


® Innes, Eſſay 552, 


hath 
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hath clothed with all the beauties and graces of fiction, thoſe le- Book I. 
gends, which formerly had only its wildneſs and extravagance.— 


Tur hiſtory of Scotland may properly be divided into four pe- Four remark- 
riods. The firſt reaches from the origin of the monarchy, to the ha Sign 
reign of Kenneth II. The ſecond, from Kenneth's conqueſt of Hiſtory. 
the Picts, to the death of Alexander III. The third extends to 
the death of James V. The laſt, from thence to the acceſſion of 


James VI. to the crown of England. * 


Tux firſt period is the region of pure fable and conjecture, and 
ought to be totally neglected, or be abandoned to the induſtry and 
credulity of antiquaries. Truth begins to dawn in the ſecond pe- 
riod, with a light, feeble at firſt, but gradually increaſing ; and the 
events, which then happened, may be ſlightly touched, but merit 
no particular or laborious enquiry. In the third period, the hiſtory 
of Scotland, chiefly by means of records preſerved in England, be- 
comes more authentic: not only are events related, but their cauſes 
and effects explained; the characters of the actors are diſplayed ; 
the manners of the age deſcribed; the revolutions in the conſtitu- 
tion pointed out: and here every Scotſman ſhould begin not to 
read only, but to ſtudy the hiſtory of his country. During the 


fourth period, the affairs of Scotland were ſo mingled with thoſe 


of other nations, its ſituation in the political ſtate of Europe was 
ſo important, its influence on the operations of the neighbouring 
kingdoms was ſo viſible, that its hiſtory becomes an object of atten- 
tion to foreigners; and without ſome knowledge of the various and 
extraordinary revolutions which happened there, they cannot form 


a juſt notion either of the moſt illuſtrious events, or of the charac- 


ters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages, in the ſixteenth century · 
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Book Il. Tux following hiſtory is confined to the laſt of theſe periods: 

S—> To give a view of the political ſtate of the kingdom, during that 
the third æra. which immediately preceded it, is the deſign of this preliminary 
Book. The imperfect knowledge which ſtrangers have of the af- 
fairs of Scotland, and the prejudices Scotſmen themſelves have im- 
bibed with regard to the various revolutions in the government of 
their country, render ſuch an introduction equally neceſſary to both. 


Tux period, from the death of Alexander III. to the death of 
James V. contains upwards of two centuries and an half, from 
the year 1286, to the year 1 542. 


Riſe of the TT opens with the famous controverſy concerning the indepen- 
_— dence of Scotland. Before the union of the two kingdoms, this was 
2 a queſtion of much importance. If the one Crown had been conſi- 
land. dered not as imperial and independent, but as feudatory to the other, 
a treaty of union could not have been concluded on equal terms, and 
every advantage which the dependent kingdom procured, muſt have 
been eſteemed the conceſſion of a Sovereign to his vaſſal. Accord- 
ingly, about the beginning of the preſent century, and while a treaty 
of union between the two kingdoms was on foot, this controverſy 
was agitated with all the heat, which national animoſities naturally 
inſpire. What was then a ſubject of ſerious concern, the union 
of the two kingdoms hath rendered a matter of mere curioſity. But 
though the objects, which at that time warmed and intereſted both 
nations, exiſt no longer, a queſtion, which appeared ſo momentous to 


our anceſtors, cannot be altogether indifferent or uninſtructive to us. 


So of the northern counties of England were early in the hands 
of the Scottiſh kings, who, as far back as the feudal cuſtoms can be 
traced, 


OF SCOTLAND. 
traced, held theſe poſſeſſions of the Kings of England, and did ho- Book I. 


mage to them on that account. This homage, due only for the ter- 
ritories which they held in England, was in no wiſe derogatory from 
their royal dignity. Nothing is more ſuitable to feudal ideas, than 
that the ſame perſon ſhould be both a Lord and a Vaſſal, indepen- 
dent inone capacity, and dependent in another “k. The Crown of 
England was without doubt imperial and independent, though the 
Princes who wore it were, for many ages, the vaſſals of the Kings 
of France ; and, in conſequence of their poſſeſſions in that kingdom, 
bound to perform all the ſervices which a feudal Sovereign has a 
title to exact. The ſame was the condition of the Monarchs of Scot- 
land; free and independent as Kings, but, as poſſeſſing Engliſh ter- 
ritories, vaſſals to the King of England. The Engliſh Monarchs, 
ſatisfied with their legal and uncontroverted rights, were neither 
capable, nor had any thoughts of uſurping more. England, when 
conquered by the Saxons, being divided by them into many ſmall 
kingdoms, was in no condition to extend its dominion over Scot- 
land, united at that time under one Monarch. And though theſe 
petty principalities were gradually formed into one kingdom, the 
reigning princes expoſed to continual invaſions of the Danes, and 
often ſubjected to the yoke of thoſe formidable pirates, ſeldom turned 
their arms towards Scotland, and were utterly incapable of eſtabliſh- 


* A very ſingular proof of this occurs in the French hilory. Arpin ſold the vi- 
compte of the city Bourges to Philip I. who did homage to the Count of Sancerre 
for a part of theſe lands, which held of that Nobleman, A. D. 1100. I] believe that 
no example, of a King's doing homage to one of his own ſubjects, is to be met with 
in the hiſtories either of England or Scotland. Philip le Bel aboliſhed this practice 
in France, A. D. 1302. Henaut Abrege Chrondl, Somewhat ſimilar to this, is a char- 
ter of the Abbot of Melroſs, A. D. 1535, conſtituting James V. the Bailiff or Stew- 
ard of that Abbey, veſting in him all the powers which pertained to that office, and 
requiring him to be anſwerable to the Abbot for his exerciſe of the ſame, Archiv. 


publ, Edin. 
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Book I. ing new rights in that country. The firſt Kings of the Norman 

race, buſied with introducing their own laws and manners into the 

kingdom which they had conquered, or with maintaining themſelves 

on the throne which ſome of them poſſeſſed by a very dubious title, 

were as little ſolicitous to acquire new authority, or to form new 

pretenſions in Scotland. An unexpected calamity that befel one of 

the Scottiſh Kings firſt encouraged the Engliſh to think of bringing 

his kingdom under dependence. William King of Scotland being 

taken priſoner at Alnwick, Henry II. as the price of his liberty, not 

only extorted from him an exorbitant ranſom, and a promiſe to 

ſurrender the places of greateſt ſtrength in his. dominions, but 

compelled him to do homage for his whole kingdom. Richard I. a 

generous Prince, ſolemnly renounced this claim of homage, and ab- 

ſolved William from the hard conditions which Henry had impoſed. 

Upon the death of Alexander III. near a century after, Edward I. 

availing himſelf of the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, acquired an 

influence in that kingdom, which no Engliſh Monarch before him 

ever poſſeſſed, and imitating the intereſted policy of Henry, ra- 

ther than the magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim of ſo- 
vereignty to which the former had pretended. 


Pretenſions o MARGARET of Norway, Grandaughter of Alexander, and heir 
price and Ba” to his Crown, did not long ſurvive him. The right of ſueceſſion be- 
longed to the deſcendants of David Earl of Huntington, third fon 
of King David I. Among theſe, Robert Bruce, and John Balio], 
two illuſtrious competitors for the crown, appeared. Bruce was 
the ſon of Iſabel Earl David's ſecond daughter; Baliol, the grand- 
fon of Margaret the eldeſt daughter. According to the rules of ſuc- 
ceſſion which are now eſtabliſhed, the right of Baliol was preferable, 
and notwithſtanding Bruce's plea, of being nearer in blood to Earl 
David, Baliol's claim, as the repreſentative of his mother and grand- 


5 mother, 


; ; 
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mother would be deemed inconteſtible. But, in that age, the or- Book f. 
The ——— 


der of ſucceſſion was not aſcertained with the ſame preciſion. 
queſtion appeared to be no leſs intricate, than it was important. And 
though the prejudices of the people, and perhaps the laws of the 
kingdom, favoured Bruce, each of the rivals was ſupported by a pow- 
erful faction. Arms alone, it was feared, muſt terminate a diſpute 
too weighty for the laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the mi- 
ſeries of a civil war, Edward was choſen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquieſce in his decree. This had well nigh proved fatal 
to the independence of Scotland ; and the nation, by its eagerneſs to 
guard againſt a civil war, was not only expoſed to that calamity, but 
almoſt ſubjected to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, en- 
terpriſing, and commanded a powerful and martial people, at peace 
with the whole world. The anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, 
and the ambition of competitors ready to facrifice their country in 
order to obtain even a dependent Crown, invited him firſt to ſeize, 
and then to ſubject the kingdom. The authorityof an umpire, which 
had been unwarily beſtowed upon him, and from which the Scots 
dreaded no dangerous conſequences, enabled him to execute his 
ſchemes with the greater facility. Under pretence.of examining the 
queſtion with the utmoſt folemnity, he ſummoned all the Scottiſh 
Barons to Norham, and having gained ſome, and intimidated others, 
he prevailed on all who were preſent, not excepting Bruce and Ba- 
liol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Engliſh 
Crown, and to ſwear fealty to him as their Sovereign or Liege Lord, 
This ſtep led to another ſtill more important. As it was vain to pro- 


nounce a ſentence which he had not power to execute, Edward de- 


manded poſſeſſion of the kingdom, that he might be able to deliver 
it to him whoſe right ſhould be found preferable. And ſuch was the 
puſillanimity of the nobles, and the impatient ambition of the com- 
Vor. I. ©: petitors, 
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Book I. petitors, that both aſſented to this ſtrange demand, and Gilbert de 
— —' Umfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man, who refuſed to ſur- 


render the caſtles in his cuſtody to the enemy of his country. Ed- 
ward, finding Baliol the moſt obſequious and the leaſt formidable of 
the two competitors, ſoon after gave judgment in his favour, Ba- 
liol once more profeſſed himſelf the vaſſal of England, and ſubmitted 
to every condition, which his Sovereign, whom he had now ac- 
knowledged, was pleaſed to preſcribe. 


ED WAR D, having thus placed a creature of his own upon the 
throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles to renounce the an- 
cient liberties and independence of their country, had reaſon to con- 
clude that his dominion was now fully eſtabliſhed. But he began 
too ſoon to aſſume the maſter ; his new vaſſals, fierce and indepen- 


dent, bore with impatience a yoke, to which they were not accuſ- 


tomed. Provoked by his haughtineſs, even the paſſive ſpirit of Ba- 
liol began to mutiny. But Edward, who had no longer uſe for ſuch 
a pageant King, forced him to reſign the Crown, and openly at- 
tempted to ſeize it as fallen to himſelf, by the rebellion of his vaſſal. 
At that critical period, aroſe Sir William Wallace, a hero to whom 
the fond admiration of his countrymen hath aſcribed many fabulous. 
acts of proweſs, though his real valour, as well as integrity and wiſ- 
dom, is ſuch, as needs not the heightenings of fiction. He, almoſt 
fingle, ventured to take arms in defence of the kingdom, and his 
boldneſs revived the ſpirit of his countrymen. At laſt, Robert Bruce. 
the grandſon of him who ſtood in competition with Baliol, appeared 
to aſſert his own rights, and to vindicate the honour of his country. 
The nobles, aſhamed of their former baſeneſs, and inraged at the 
many indignities offered to the nation, crowded to his ſtandard. In 
order "acruſh him at once, the Engliſh monarch entered Scotland, 


at 
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at the head of a mighty army. Many battles were fought, and the Boox 1. 
Scots, though often vanquiſhed, were not ſubdued. The ardent 
zeal with which the nobles contended for the independence of the 
kingdom, the prudent valour of Bruce, and above all a national en- 

thuſiaſin inſpired by ſuch a cauſe, baffled the repeated efforts of Ed- 

ward, andcounterbalanced all the advantages which he derived from 

the number, and wealth of his ſubjects. And though the war con- 

tinued with little intermiſſion upwards of ſeventy years, Bruce and 

his poſterity kept poſſeſſion of the throne of Scotland, and ruled 

with an authority not inferior to that of its former Monarchs. 


But while the ſword, the ultimate judge of all diſputes between 
contending nations, wasemployedto terminate this controverſy, nei - 
ther Edward nor the Scots ſeemed to diſtruſt the juſtice of their cauſe; 
and both appealed to hiſtory and records, and from theſe produced, 
in their own favour, ſuch evidence as they pretended to be unanſwer- 
able. The letters and memorials addreſſed by each party to the Pope, 
who was then reverenced as the common father, and often appealed 
to as the common judge of all Chriſtian Princes, are ſtillextant. The 
fabulous tales of the early Britiſh hiſtory; the partial teſtimony of ig- 
norant chroniclers; ſuppoſititious treaties and charters; are the proofs, 
on which Edward founded his title to the ſovereignty of Scotland; 
and the homage done by the Scottiſh Monarchs for their lands in 
England, is prepoſterouſly ſuppoſed to imply the ſubjection of their 
whole kingdom“. III founded, however, as their right was, the 
Engliſhdid not fail to revive it, inall the ſubſequent quarrels between 
the two kingdoms ; while the Scots diſclaimed it with the utmoſt 
indignation. To this, we muſt impute the fierce and implacable ha- 


tred to each other, which long inflamed both. Their national an- 


* Anderſon's Hiſtorical Eſſay concerning the Independency, &c. 
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Book I. tipathies were excited, not only by the uſual circumſtances of fre- 
3 quent hoſtilities, and reciprocal injuries; but the Engliſh conſidered 
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the Scots as vaſſals who had preſumed to rebel, and the Scots, in 


their turn, regarded the Englith, as uſurpers, who aimed at enſlav- 
ing their country. 


AT the time when Robert Bruce began his reign in Scotland, the 
ſame form of government waseſtabliſhed in all the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. And the ſurpriſing ſimilarity in their conſtitution and laws 
demonſtrates that the nations whichoverturned the Roman empire, 
and erected theſekingdoms, though divided into different tribes, and 
diſtinguiſhed by different names, were originally the ſame people. 
When we take a view of the feudal ſyſtem of laws and policy, that 
ſtupendous and ſingular fabric erected by them; the firſt object that 
ftrikes us is the King. And when we are told that he is the ſole 
proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, that all his ſubjects 
derive their poſſeſſions from him, and in return conſecrate their lives 
to his ſervice; when we hear that all marks of diſtinction, and titlesof 
dignity, flow from him as the only fountainof honour; when we be- 
hold the moſt potent peers, on their bended knees, and with folded 
hands, ſwearing fealty at his feet, and acknowledging him to be their 
Sovereign, and their Liege Lord; we are apt to pronounce him a 
powerful, nay an abſolute monarch. No concluſion, however, 
would be more raſh, or worſe founded. The genius of the feudal 
government was purely ariſtocratical. With all the enſigns of royal- 


ty, and with many appearances of deſpotic power, a feudal King 
was the moſt limited of all Princes. 


Brrokx they fallied out of their own habitations to conquer the 


vernment, and world, many of the northern nations ſeem not to have been ſubject 


its ariſtocrati- 


cal genius. 


to 
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to the government of kings*; and even where monarchical govern- Book I. 
ment was eſtabliſhed, the prince poſſeſſed but little authority. A 


general rather than a king, his military command was extenſive, 
his civil juriſdiction almoſt nothing +. The army which he led 
was not compoſed of ſoldiers, who could be compelled to ferve, 
but of ſuch as voluntarily followed his ſtandard 4. Theſe con- 
quered not for their leader, but for themſelves ; and being free in 
their own country, renounced not their liberty when they acquired 
new ſettlements. They did not exterminate the ancient inhabitants 
of the countries, which they ſubdued, but ſeizing the greater part 
of their lands, they took their perſons under protection. And the. 
difficulty of maintaining a new conqueſt, as well as the danger of 
being attacked by new invaders, rendering it neceſſary to be always 
in a poſture of defence, the form of government which they eſta- 

bliſhed was altogether military, and nearly reſembled that to which 
they had been accuſtomed in their native country. Their general 
ſtill continuing to be the head of the colony, part of the conquered 
lands were allotted to him; the remainder, under the name of bene- 
ficta or fiefs, wasdivided amon git his principal officers. As the com- 
mon fafety required that theſe officers ſhould, upon all occaſions, be 
ready to appear in arms, for the common defence, and ſhould con- 
tinue obedient to their general, they bound themſelves to take the 
field, when called, and to ſerve him with a number of men, in 
proportion to the extent of their territory. Theſe great officers, 
again parcelled out their lands among their followers, and annexed 
the ſame condition to the grant. A feudal kingdom was properly 
the encampment of a great army; military ideas predominated, 
military ſubordination was eſtabliſhed, and the poſſeſſion of land was 
the pay which ſoldiers received for their perſonal ſervice. In con- 


* Cz. lib, vi. c. 23. + Tacit, de Mor, Germ. c. 7. 11. + Ca. ibid. 
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Book I. ſequence of theſe notions, the poſſeſſion of land was granted dur- 
ing pleaſure only, and kings were elective. In other words, an 


officer diſagreeable to his general was deprived of his pay, and 
the perſon who was moſt capable of conducting an army, was cho- 
ſen to command it. Such were the firſt rudiments, or infancy of 


feudal government, 


Bur long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
feudal ſyſtem had undergone many changes, of which the follow- 
ing were the moſt conſiderable. Kings formerly elective, were 
then hereditary; and fiefs granted at firſt during pleaſure, de- 
ſcended from father to ſon, and were become perpetual. Theſe 
changes, not leſs advantageous to the nobles, than to the prince, 
made no alteration in the ariſtocratical ſpirit of the feudal conſti- 
tution. The king, who at a diſtance, ſeemed to be inveſted with 
_ majeſty and power, appears, on a nearer view, to poſſeſs none of 
© thoſe advantages, which beſtow on monarchs their grandeur and 
authority. His revenues were ſcanty ; he had not a ſtanding army; 
and he enjoyed no proper juriſdiction, 


AT a time when pomp and ſplendor were unknown, even in 
the palaces of kings; when the officers of the crown received 
little falary beſides the fees and perquiſites of their office; when 
embaſſies to foreign courts were rare; when armies were com- 
poſed of ſoldiers who ſerved without pay; it was not neceſſary that 
a king ſhould poſſeſs a great revenue; nor did the condition of Eu- 
rope, in thoſe ages, allow its princes to be opulent. Commerce 
made little progreſs in the kingdoms, where the feudal government 
was eſtabliſhed. Inſtitutions, which had no other object but to 
infpire a martial ſpirit, to train men to be ſoldiers, and to make 
arms the only honourable profeſſion, naturally diſcouraged the 

4 _ commer- 
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commercial arts. The revenues, arifing from the taxes impofed on Book J. 
the different branches of commerce, were by conſequence inconſi —— 


derable, and the prince's treaſure received little ſupply from a ſource, 
which, among trading people, flows with ſuch abundance, and 
is almoſt inexhauſtible. A fixed tax was not levied even on land ; 
ſuch a burthen would have appeared intolerable to men who re- 
ceived their eſtates, as the reward of their valour, and who con- 
ſidered their ſervice in the field as a full retribution for what they 
poſſeſſed. The king's demeſnes, or the portion of land which he 
ſtill retained in his own hands unalienated, furniſhed ſubſiſtence 
to his court, and defrayed the ordinary expence of government *. 

The only ſtated taxes which the feudal law obliged vaſfals to pay 
to the king, or to thoſe of whom they held their lands, were three; 
one when his eldeſt fon was made a knight; another when his eldeſt 
daughter was married; and a third in order to ranſom himif heſhould 
happen to be taken priſoner. Beſides theſe, the king received the 
feudal caſualties of the ward, marriage, &c. of his own vaſſals - 
And, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, his ſubjects granted him 
an aid, which they diſtinguiſhed by the name of a benevolence, in 
order to declare that he received it not in conſequence of any 
right, but as a gift, flowing from their good-will +. All theſe 
added together, produced a revenue, ſcanty and precarious, which 
far from enabling the king to attempt any thing that could excite 
the jealouſy or fear of the nobles, kept him in continual indigence, | 
anxiety, and dependence. 


NoR could the king ſupply the defect of his revenues, by the They had us 


terror of his arms. Mercenary troops, and ſtanding armies were dan 
unknown as long as the feudal government ſubſiſted in vigour. 


* Craig, de Fend. lib. 1. Dieg. 14. Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Dominicum. 
+ Du Cange voc. Auxilium. 
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Book I. Europe was peopled with ſoldiers. The vaſſals of the king, and 
— — the ſub-vaſlals of the barons were all obliged to carry arms. And 
while the poverty of princes prevented them from fortifying their 
frontier towns, while a campaign continued but a few weeks, and 
while a fierce and impetuous courage was impatient to bring every 
quarrel to the deciſion of a battle, an army, without pay, and with 
little diſcipline, was ſufficient for all the purpoſes both of the 
ſecurity and of the glory of a nation. Such an army, however, 
far from being an engine at the king's diſpoſal, was often no leſs 
formidable to him, than to his enemies. The more warlike any 
people were, the more independent they became; and the ſame 
perſons being both ſoldiers and ſubjects, civil privileges and immu- 
nities were the conſequence of their victories, and the reward of their 
martial exploits. Conquerors, whom mercenary armies, under our 
preſent forms of government, often render the tyrants of their own 
people, as well as the ſcourges of mankind, were commonly, under the 
feudal conſtitution, the moſt indulgent of all princes to their ſubjects, 
becauſe they ſtood moſt in need of their aſſiſtance. A prince whom 
even war and victories did not render the maſter of his own army, 
poſſeſſed no ſhadow of military power during times of peace. His 
diſbanded ſoldiers mingled with his other ſubjects; not a ſingle man 
received pay from him; many ages elapſed even before a guard 
was appointed to defend his perſon ; and deſtitute of that great in- 
ſtrument of dominion a ſtanding army, the authority of the king 
continued always feeble, and was often contemptible. 


8 No were theſe the only circumſtances, which contributed to- 
ad wards depreſſing the regal power. By the feudal ſyſtem, the king's 
judicial authority was extremely circumſcribed. At firſt, princes 
ſeem to have been the ſupreme judges of their people, and, in per- 
ſon, heard and determined all controverſies among them. The mul- 


tiplicity 
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tiplicity of cauſes ſoon made it neceſſary to appoint judges, who Book I. 
in the king's name decided matters, that belonged to the royal ä 
juriſdiction. But the Barbarians, who over-ran Europe, having 
deſtroyed moſt of the great cities, and the countries which they 
ſeized being cantoned out among powerful barons, who were 
blindly followed by numerous vaſſals, whom, in return, they 
were bound to protect from every injury; the adminiſtration of 
juſtice was greatly interrupted, and the execution of any legal 
ſentence became almoſt impracticable. Theft, rapine, murder, and 
diſorder of all kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a 
degree almoſt incredible, and ſcarce compatible with the ſubſiſtence 
of civil ſociety. Every offender ſheltered himſelf under the pro- 
tection of ſome powerful chieftain, who ſcreened him from the 


purſuits of juſtice. To apprehend, and to punith a criminal, of- 
ten required the union and effort of half a kingdom *. In order 


* A remarkable inſtance of this occurs in the following hiſtory, ſo late as the 
year 1561. Mary, having appointed a court of juſtice to be held on the borders, 
the inhabitants of no leſs than eleven counties were ſummoned to guard the perſon, 
who was to act as judge, and to enable him to enforce his deciſions, p. 234. The 
words of a Proclamation, which afford ſuch a convincing proof of the feebleneſs of 
the feudal government, deſerve our notice.“ And becauſe it is neceſſary for the 
execution of her highneſs' commandments, and ſervice, that her juſtice be well ac- 
companied, and her authority ſufficiently fortified, by the concurrence of a good 
power of her faithful ſubjects —— Therefore commands and charges all and ſundry 
Earls, Lords, Barons, Freeholders, Landed-men, and other Gentlemen, dwelling 
within the ſaid counties, that they, and every one of them, with their kin, friends 
ſervants, and houſhold men, well bodin in feir of war, in the moſt ſubſtantious 
manner, [i. e. compleatly armed and provided, ] and with twenty days victuale, to 
meet and to paſs forward with him to the borrough of Jedburgh, and there to re- 
main during the ſaid ſpace of twenty days, and to receive ſuch direction and com- 
mands, as ſhall be given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's name, for quiet- 
neſs of the country; and to put the ſame in execution under the pain of loſing their 
life, lands, and goods.” Keith's Hiſt. of Scotland, 198, 
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Book I. to remedy theſe evils, many perſons of diſtinction were entruſted 
——— with the adminiſtration of juſtice within their own territories, 


But what we may preſume was, at firſt, only a temporary grant, 
or a perſonal privilege, the encroaching ſpirit of the nobles ſoon con- 
verted into a right, and rendered hereditary. The lands of ſome 
were erected into Baronies, thoſe of others into Regalities. The 
juriſdiction of the former was extenſive, that of the latter, as the 
name implies, royal, and almoſt unbounded. All cauſes, whether 
civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom the lord of the re- 
gality appointed ; and if the king's courts called any perſon within: 
his territory before them, the lord of regality might put a ſtop to 
their proceedings, and by the privilege of repledging, remove the 
cauſe to his own court, and even puniſh his vaſſal, if he ſubmitted. 
to a foreign juriſdiction . Thus almoſt every queſtion, in which 
any perſon who reſided on the lands of the nobles, was intereſted, 
being determined by judges appointed by the nobles themſelves, 
their vaſſals were ſcarce ſenſible of being, in any degree, ſubject 
to the crown. A feudal kingdom was ſplit into many ſmall princi- 
palities, almoſt independent, and held together by a feeble and com- 
monly an imperceptible bond of union. And the king was not 
only ſtripped of the authority annexed to the perſon of a ſupreme 
judge, but his revenue ſuffered no ſmall diminution, by the loſs of 
thoſe pecuniary emoluments, which were, in that age, due to the 
perſon who adminiſtred juſtice. 


In the ſame proportion that the king ſunk in power, the nobles 
roſe towards independence. Not ſatisfied with having obtained a 
hereditary right to their fiefs, which they formerly held during plea- 


* Craig, lib, iii. Dieg. 7. 


ſure, 
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ſure, their ambition aimed at ſomething bolder, and by introducing Book J. 
entails, endeavoured, as far as human ingenuity and invention can N 


reach that end, to render their poſſeſſions unalienable and ever- 
laſting. As they had full power to add to the inheritance tranſmit- 
ted to them from their anceſtors, but none to diminiſh it; time 
alone, by means of marriages, legacies, and other accidents, brought 
continual acceſſions of wealth, and of dignity ; a great family, like 
a river, became conſiderable from the length of its courſe, and as 
it rolled on, new honours and new property flowed ſucceſſively 
into it. Whatever influence 1s derived from titles of honour, the 
feudal barons, likewiſe, poſſeſſed in an ample manner. Theſe 
marks of diſtinction are, in their own nature, either official or per- 
ſonal, and being annexed to a particular charge, or beſtowed by 
the admiration of mankind upon illuſtrious characters, ought to be 
appropriated to theſe. But the ſon, however unworthy, could not 
bear to be ſtripped of that appellation, by which his father had 
been diſtinguiſhed. His preſumption claimed, what his virtue did 
not merit; titles of honour became hereditary, and added new luſtre 
to nobles already in poſſeſſion of too much power. Something more 
audacious, and more extravagant ſtill remained. The ſupreme di- 
rection of all affairs, both civil and military, being committed to the 
great officers of the crown, the fame and ſafety of princes, as well 
as of their people, depended upon the fidelity and abilities of theſe 
officers. But ſuch was the prepoſterous ambition of the nobles, and 
ſo ſucceſsful even their wildeſt attempts to aggrandize themſelves, 
that in all the kingdoms where the feudal inſtitutions prevailed, 
moſt of theſe offices were annexed to great families, and held, like 
fiefs, by hereditary right. A perſon, whoſe undutiful behaviour 
rendered him odious to his prince, or whoſe incapacity expoſed him 
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Book I. to the contempt of the people, often held a place of power and truſt, 
——— of the greateſt importance to both. In Scotland, the offices of Lord 


Tuſtice General, Great Chamberlain, High Steward, High Con- 
ſtable, Earl Marſhal, and High Admiral, were all hereditary; and in 
many counties, the office of Sheriff was held in the ſame manner. 


NoBLErs, whoſe property was ſo extenſive, and whoſe power fo 
great, could not fail of being turbulent and formidable. Nor did 
they want inſtruments for executing their boldeſt deſigns. That 
portion of their lands, which they parcelled out among their fol- 
lowers, ſupplied them with a numerous band of faithful and de- 
termined vaſſals; while that, which they retained in their own 
hands, enabled them to live with a princely ſplendour. The great 
hall of an ambitious baron was often more crowded than the court 
of his ſovereign. The ſtrong caſtles, in which they reſided, af- 
forded a ſecure retreat to the diſcontented and ſeditious. A great 
part of their revenue was ſpent upon multitudes of indigent, but 
bold retainers. And if at any time they left their retreat, to ap- 
pear in the court of their ſovereign, they were accompanied, even 
in times of peace, with a vaſt train of armed followers. The uſual 
retinue of William the fixth Earl of Douglas confiſted of 200 
horſe. Thoſe of the other nobles were magnificent and formidable 
in proportion. Impatient of ſubordination, and forgetting their pro- 
per rank, ſuch potent and haughty barons were the rivals, rather 
than the ſubjects of their Prince. They often deſpiſed his orders, 
inſulted his perſon, and wreſted from him his crown. And the 
hiſtory of Europe, during ſeveral ages, contains little elſe, but the 
accounts of the wars and revolutions, occaſioned by their exorbitant 
ambition. 


Bur, 
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Bur, if the authority of the barons far exceeded its proper Book I. 


bounds in the other nations of Europe, we may affirm that the TT power 
balance which ought to be preſerved between a King and his nobles greater in 

| ; : ä . Scotland than 
was intirely loſt in Scotland. The Scottiſh nobles enjoyed, in in any other 

. , kingdom. 

common with thoſe of other nations, all the means for extending 
their authority which ariſe from the ariſtocratical genius of the 
feudal government. Beſides theſe, they poſſeſſed advantages pe- 
culiar to themſelves ; the accidental ſources of their power were 
conſiderable ; and ſingular circumſtances concurred with the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution to aggrandize them. To enumerate the moſt The particy- 
remarkable of theſe, will ſerve both to explain the political ſtate of — * 
the kingdom, and to illuſtrate many important occurrences, in the 


period now under our review. 


I. Tux nature of their country was one cauſe of the power and The natare of 
independence of the Scottiſh nobility. Level and open countries . 
are formed for ſervitude. The authority of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
reaches with eaſe to the moſt diſtant corners, and when nature has 
erected no barrier, and affords no retreat, the guilty or obnoxious 
are ſoon detected, and puniſhed. Mountains, and fens, and rivers 
ſet bounds to deſpotic power, and amidſt theſe, is the natural ſeat 
of freedom and independence. In ſuch places, did the Scottiſh 
nobles uſually fix their reſidence. By retiring. to his own caſtle» 

a mutinous Baron could defy the power of his Sovereign, it being 
impracticable ta lead an army, through a barren country, to places, 
almoſt inacceſſible to a ſingle man. The ſame cauſes, which checked 
the progreſs of the Roman arms, and rendered. all the efforts of 
Edward I. abortive, often protected the Scottiſh nobles from the 
vengeance of their Prince ; and they owed their perſonal indepen- 

dence. 
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THE HISTORY 


Book. I. dence, to thoſe very mountains and marſhes, which ſaved their 
country from being conquered. | 


The ſmall 
number of 
great cities, 


II. Tux want of great cities in Scotland contributed not a little 
to increaſe the power of the nobility, and to weaken that of the 
Prince. Where-ever numbers of men afſemble together, order muſt 
be eſtabliſhed, and a regular form of government inſtituted, the 
authority of the magiſtrate muſt be recognized, and his deciſions 
meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws and ſubordination 


take riſe in cities; and where there are few cities as in Poland, or 


none as in Tartary, there are few or no traces of any ſort of police. 
But under the feudal governments, commerce, the chief means of 
aſſembling mankind, was neglected; the nobles in order to ſtrength- 
en their influence over their vaſſals, reſided among them, and ſel- 
dom appeared at court, where they found a ſuperior, or dwelt in 
cities, where they met with equals. In Scotland, the rich coun- 
ties in the South lying open to the Engliſh, no town ſituated there 
could riſe to be great or populous amidſt continual inroads and 
alarms; the reſidence of our monarchs was not fixed to any parti- 
cular place ; many parts of the country were barren and unculti- 
vated ; and in conſequence of theſe peculiar circumſtances, ad- 
ded to the general cauſes flowing from the nature of the feu- 
dal inſtitutions, the towns in Scotland were extremely few, and. 
very inconfiderable. The vaſſals of every baron occupied a diſtinct 
portion of the kingdom, and formed a ſeparate and almoſt inde- 
pendent ſociety. Inſtead of giving aid towards reducing to obe- 
dience their ſeditious Chieftain, or any whom he took under his 
protection, they were all in arms for his defence, and obſtructed the 
operations of juſtice to the utmoſt. The prince was obliged to 
connive at criminals, whom he could not reach; the nobles, con- 


2 {cious 
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ſcious of this advantage, were not afraid to offend; and the diffi- Book I. 
culty of puniſhing almoſt aſſured them of impunity. 9 


HI. Tur diviſion of the country into clans had no ſmall effect in The inflitn- 
rendering the nobles conſiderable. The nations, which over-ran * 
Europe, were originally divided into many ſmall tribes; and when 
they came to parcel out the lands which they had conquered, it 
was natural for every chieftain to beſtow a portion, in the firſt 
place, upon thoſe of his own tribe or family. Theſe all held 
their lands of him; and as the ſafety of each individual depended on 
the general union, theſe ſmall ſocieties clung together, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome common appellation, either patronymical, or 
local, long before the introduction of ſirnames, or en/igns armorial. 

But when theſe became common, the deſcendants and relations of 
every Chieftain aſſumed the ſame name and arms with him ; other - 
vaſſals were proud to imitate their example, and by degrees they 
were communicated to all thoſe who held of the ſame ſuperior. 
Thus clanſhips were formed; and in a generation or two, that 
conſanguinity which was, at firſt, in a great meaſure, imaginary, 
was believed to be real. An artificial union was converted into a 
natural one; men willingly followed a leader, whom they regarded 
both as the ſuperior of their lands, and the chief of their blood, 
and ſerved him not only with the fidelity of vaſſals, but with the 
affection of friends. In the other feudal kingdoms, we may ob- 
ſerve ſuch unions, as we have deſcribed, imperfectly formed ; but in 
Scotland, whether they were the production of chance, or the ef- 
fect of policy, or introduced by the Iriſh colony above-mentioned, . 
and ſtrengthened by carefully preſerving their genealogies both ge- 
nuine and fabulous, clanſhips were univerſal. Such a confederacy 
might be overcome, it could not be broken; and no change of man- 
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THE HISTORY 


Book I. ners, or of government, has been able, in ſome parts of the king- 
S—Y dom, to diſſolve aſſociations which are founded upon prejudices ſo 


The ſmall 
number of the 


nobles. 


natural to the human mind. How formidable were nobles at the 
head of followers, who counting that cauſe juſt and honourable 
which their chief approved, were ever ready to take the field at his 
command, and to facrifice their lives in defence of his perſon, or 
of his fame? Againſt ſuch men, a king contended with great diſ- 
advantage, and that cold ſervice, which money purchaſes, or au- 
thority extorts, was not an equal match for their ardour and zeal. 


IV. Tur ſmallneſs of their number may be mentioned among the 
cauſes of the grandeur of the Scottiſh nobles. Our annals reach 
not back to the firſt diviſion of property in the kingdom; but fo 
far as we can trace the matter, the original poſſeſſions of the nobles 
ſeem to have been extenſive. The ancient "Thanes were the 
equals and the rivals of their prince. Many of the earls and 
barons who ſucceeded them, were maſters of territories no leſs 
ample. France and England, countries wide and fertile, afforded 
ſettlements to a numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a 
kingdom neither extenſive nor rich, could not contain many ſuch 
overgrown proprietors. But the power of an ariſtocracy always 
diminiſhes, in proportion to the increaſe of its numbers ; feeble if di- 
vided among a multitude ; irreſiſtible if centered in a few. When 
nobles are numerous, their operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the 
people, they are rouſed only by what they feel, not by what they 
apprehend ; and ſubmit to many arbitrary and oppreſſive acts, be- 
fore they take arms againſt their ſovereign. A ſmall body, on the 
contrary, is more ſenſible, and more impatient; quick in diſcern- 
ing, and prompt in repelling danger; all its motions are as ſudden, 
as thoſe of the other are ſlow. Hence proceeded the extreme jea- 

louſy, 


A. 


OF -$CO0T:L AND. 


louſy, with which the Scottiſh nobles obſerved their monarchs, and "FREIE J. 
the fierceneſs with which they oppoſed their incroachments. Even —>— 


the virtue of a prince did not render them leſs vigilant, or leſs eager 
to defend their rights; and Robert Bruce, notwithſtanding the 
ſplendor of his victories, and the glory of his name, was upon the 
point of experiencing the vigour of their reſiſtance no leſs than his 
unpopular deſcendent James III. Beſides this, the near alliance of 
the great families, by frequent intermarriages, was the natural con- 
ſequence of their ſmall number. And as conſanguinity was, in 
thoſe ages a powerful bond of union, all the kindred of a nobleman 
intereſted themſelves in his quarrel, as a common cauſe, and every 
conteſt the king had, though with a ſingle baron, ſoon drew upon 
him the arms of a whole confederacy. 


V. THrose natural connections both with their equals, and with Their leagues 


their inferiors, the Scottiſh nobles ſtrengthened by a device, which 
if not peculiar to themſelves, was at leaſt more frequent among them, 
than in any other nation. Even in times of profound peace, they 
formed aſſociations, which when made with their equals, were called 
leagues of mutual defence; and when with their inferiors, bonds of 
manrent. By the former the contracting parties bound themſelves 
mutually to aſſiſt each other, in all cauſes, and againſt all perſons. By 
the latter, protection was ſtipulated on the one hand, and fidelity 
and perſonal ſervice promiſed on the other &. Self- preſervation, it 
is probable, forced men at firſt into theſe confederacies, and while 
diſorder and rapine were univerſal, while government was unſettled, 
and the authority of laws little known or regarded, near neigh- 
bours found it neceſſary to unite in this manner for their ſecurity, 


IE. Act. 30. Parl. 1424. Act. 43. P. 1555, 
Vor. | E and 


and combma- 
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Book I. and the weak were obliged to court the patronage of the ſtrong. 
CY By degrees theſe aſſociations became ſo many alliances offenſive and 


The frequent 
wars with 


Ergland. 


defenſive againſt the throne ; and as their obligation was held to be 
more facred than any tie whatever, they gave much umbrage to 
our kings, and contributed not a little to the power and indepen- 
dence of the nobility. In the reign of James II. William the eighth 
earl of Douglas entered into a league of this kind with the earls 
of Crawford, Roſs, Murray, Ormond, the lords Hamilton, Bal- 
veny, &c. and ſo formidable was this combination to the king, that 
he had recourſe to a meaſure no leſs violent than unjuſt, in order to 


diſſolve it. 


VI. The frequent wars between England and Scotland proved 
another cauſe of augmenting the power of the nobility. Nature 
has placed no barrier between the two kingdoms; a river almoſt 
every where fordable, divides them towards the eaſt; on the weſt 
they are ſeparated by an imaginary line. The ſmall revenues of 
our kings prevented them from fortifying, or placing garriſons in 
the towns on the frontier; nor would the jealouſy of their ſubjects 
have permitted ſuch a method of defence. The barons, whoſe 
eſtates lay near the borders, conſidered themſelves as bound both in 
honour and in intereſt to repell the enemy. The wardenſbips of the 
different marches, offices of great truſt and dignity, were always 
beſtowed on them. This gained them the leading of the warlike 
counties in the ſouth ; and their vaſſals, living in a ſtate of perpetual 
hoſtility, or enjoying at beſt an inſecure peace, became more inu- 
red to war than even the reſt of their countrymen, and more wil- 
ling to accompany their chieftain in his moſt hardy and dangerous 
enterprizes. It was the valour, no leſs than the number of their 
followers that rendered the Douglaſes great. The nobles in the 
northern and midland counties were often dutiful and obfequious to 


the 
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the crown, but our monarchs always found it impracticable to ſub- Boor I. 
due the mutinous and ungovernable ſpirit of the borderers. In all — . 
our domeſtic quarrels, thoſe, who could draw to their ſide the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern counties, were ſure of victory ; and con- 

ſcious of this advantage, the lords who poſſeſſed authority there, 

were apt to forget the duty which they owed their ſovereign, and to 

aſpire beyond the rank of ſubjects. 


VII. Tur calamities which befclour kings contributed more than Tye Frequent 
9 8 . minorities 
any other cauſe to diminiſh the royal authority. Never was any race jj... 4. 1 


of monarchs ſo unfortunate as the Scottiſh. Of fix ſucceſſive prin- pened in Scot. 
ces, from Robert III. to James VI. not one died a natural death; os 
and the minorities, during that time were longer, and more fre- 
quent, than ever happened in any other kingdom. From Robert 
Bruce to James VI. we reckon ten princes ; and ſeven of theſe were 
called to the throne, while they were minors, and almoſt infants. 
Even the moſt regular and beſt eſtabliſhed governments feel ſenſi- 

bly the pernicious effects of a minority, and either become languid 
and inactive, or are thrown into violent and unnatural convulſions. 
But, under the imperfect and ill adjuſted ſyſtem of government in 
Scotland, theſe effects were ſtill more fatal ; and the fierce and mu- 
tinous ſpirit of the nobles, unreſtrained by the authority of a king, 
{corned all ſubjection to the delegated juriſdiction of a regent, or 

to the feeble commands of a minor. The royal authority was 
circumſcribed within narrower limits than ever ; the prerogatives of 
the crown, naturally inconſiderable, were reduced almoſt to no- 
thing ; and the ariſtocratical power gradually roſe upon the ruins 

of the monarchical. Leſt the perſonal power of a regent ſhould 
enable him to a& with too much vigour, the authority annexed 

to that office, was ſometimes rendered inconſiderable, by being 
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P eview of the 
events favour- 
able to the 

nobles during 


THE HISTORY 


Book I. divides; or if a fingle regent was choſen, the greater nobles, and 
— — 


the heads of the more illuſtrious families, were ſeldom raiſed to that 
dignity. It was often conferred upon men, who poſſeſſed little 
influence and excited no jealouſy. They, conſcious of their own 
weakneſs, were obliged to overlook ſome irregularities, and to per- 
mit others; and in order to ſupport their authority, which was de- 
ſtitute of real ſtrength, they endeavoured to gain the moſt power- 
ful and active barons, by granting them poſſeſſions and immunities, 
which raiſed them to ſtill greater power. When the king him- 
ſelf came to aſſume the reins of government, he found his revenues 
waſted or alienated, the crown lands ſeized or given away, and 
the nobles ſo accuſtomed to independence, that after the ſtrug- 
gles of a whole reign, he was ſeldom able to reduce them to the 
ſame ſtate in which they had been at the beginning of his minority, 
or to wreſt from them what they had uſurped during that time. If 
we take a view of what happened to each of our kings, who was ſo 


each minori- unfortunate as to be placed in this ſituation, the truth and i impor- 


ty. 


1320. 


David II. 


tance of this obſervation will fully appear. 


Tur minority of David II. the ſon of Robert Bruce, was diſ- 
turbed by the pretenſions of Edward Baliol, who, relying on the 
aid of England, and on the ſupport of ſome diſaffected barons 
among the Scots, invaded the kingdom. The ſucceſs which at 
firſt attended his arms, obliged the young king to retire to France ; 
and Baliol took poſſeſſion of the throne. A ſmall body of the 
nobles, however, continuing faithful to their exiled prince, drove 
Baliol out of Scotland ; and after an abſence of nine years, David 
returned from France, and took the government of the kingdom 
into his own hands. But nobles who were thus waſting their 
blood and treaſure in defence of the crown, had a right to the un- 


5 | diſturbed 


— 
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diſturbed poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges; and even ſome title, Book I. 
to arrogate new ones. It ſeems to have been a maxim, in that age. 
that every leader might claim as his own, the territory which his 

ſword had won from the enemy. Great acquiſitions were gained 

by the nobility in that way; and to theſe the gratitude and liberali- - 

ty of David added, by diſtributing, among ſuch as adhered to him, 

the vaſt poſſeſſions which fell to the crown by the forfeiture of his 

enemies. The family of Douglas, which began to riſe above the 

other nobles, in the reign of his father, augmented both its power 

and its property, during his minority. 


James I. was ſeized by the Engliſh during the continuance of ,,._. 
a truce, and ungenerouſly detained a priſoner, almoſt nineteen James I. 
years. During that period, the kingdom was governed, firſt by 
his uncle Robert Duke of Albany, and then, by Murdo his fon. 
Both theſe noblemen aſpired to the crown, and their unnatural am- 
bition, if we may believe moſt of our hiſtorians, not only cut ſhort 
the days of Prince -David the King's elder brother, but prolonged 
the captivity of James. They flattered themſelves, that they might, 
ſtep with leſs oppoſition into a throne, when almoſt vacant ; and 
dreading the King's return, as the extinction of their authority, and 
the end of their hopes, they carried on the negociations for ob- 
taining his liberty with extreme remiſſneſs. At the ſame time, 
they neglected nothing that could either ſooth or bribe the nobles 
to approve their ſcheme. They flackened the reins of government, 


they allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon ; they ſuffered 
the moſt irregular acts of power, and even wanton inſtances of op- 
preſſion to paſs with impunity ; they dealt out the patrimony of 
the crown among thoſe whoſe enmity they dreaded, or whoſe fa- 
your they had gained; and reduced the royal authority to a ſtate 
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Book I. of imbecility, from which ſucceeding monarchs laboured in vain 


— 


1437. 
James II. 


1460. 


James III. 


to raiſe it. 


DuRiNG the minority of James II. the adminiſtration of affairs 
and the cuſtody of the King's perſon were committed to Sir Wil- 
liam Crichton, and Sir Alexander Livingſton. Jealouſy and diſ- 
cord were the effects of their conjunct authority, and each of them, 
in order to ſtrengthen himſelf, beſtowed new power and privileges 
upon the great men, whoſe aid he courted. While the young 
Earl of Douglas, encouraged by their diviſions, erected a fort of in- 
dependent principality within the kingdom; and forbidding his vaſ- 
ſals to acknowledge any authority but his own, he created Knights, 
appointed a privy council, named officers civil and military, aſſum- 
ed every enſign of Royalty, but the title of King, and appeared 


on public with a magnificence more than royal. 


E16nT perſons were choſen to govern the kingdom during the 
minority of James III. Lord Boyd, however, by ſeizing the per- 
ſon of the young King, and by the aſcendant which he acquired 
over him ſoon engroſſed the whole authority. He formed the am- 
bitious project of raiſing his family to the ſame pitch of power and 
grandeur with thoſe of the prime nobility; and he effected it. 
While intent on this, he relaxed the vigour of government, and the 
Barons became accuſtomed, once more, to anarchy and indepen- 
dence. The power which Boyd had been at ſo much pains to 
acquire, was of no long continuance, and the fall of his family, ac- 
cording to the fate of favourites, was ſudden and deſtructive; 
but upon its ruins, the family of Hamilton roſe, which ſoon at- 
tained the higheſt rank in the kingdom. 

As 
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As the minority of James V. was longer, it was likewiſe more Boox I. 
turbulent than thoſe of the preceding Kings. And the contending a 
nobles, encouraged or protected either by the King of France, or 
of England, formed themſelves into more regular factions, and diſ- 
regarded more than ever the reſtraints of order and authority. The 
French had the advantage of ſeeing one, devoted to their intereſt, 
raiſed to be regent. This was the Duke of Albany, a native of 
France, and a grandſon of James II. But Alexander Lord Home, 
the moſt eminent of all the Scottiſh peers, who ſurvived the fatal 
battle of Flowden, thwarted all his meaſures, during the firſt years 
of his adminiſtration; and the intrigues of the Queen Dowager, 
ſitter of Henry VIII. rendered the latter part of it no leſs feeble. 
Though ſupported by French auxiliaries, the nobles deſpiſed his 
authority, and regardleſs either of his threats, or his entreaties, pe- 
remptorily refuſed, two ſeveral times, to enter England, to the bor- 
ders of which kingdom he had led them. Provoked by theſe re- 
peated inſtances of contempt, the regent abandoned his troubleſome 
ſtation, and retiring to France, preferred the tranquillity of a pri- 
vate life, to an office deſtitute of real authority. Upon his retreat 
Douglas Earl of Angus became maſter of the King's perſon, and 
governed the kingdom in his name. Many efforts were made 
to deprive him of his uſurped authority. But the numerous. 
vaſſals, and friends of his family adhered to him, becauſe he 
divided with them the power and emoluments of his office 
the people reverenced and loved the name of Douglas ; he ex- 
erciſed, without the title of regent, a fuller and more abſolute 
authority than any who had enjoyed that dignity; and the anci- 
ent, but dangerous preeminence of the Douglaſes, ſeemed to 
be reſtored. 


To 


m 
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Book. I. To theſe, and to many other cauſes, omitted or unobſerved by 

aus, did the Scottiſh nobility owe that exorbitant and uncommon 
power, of which inſtances occur, fo frequently, in our hiſtory. 
Nothing, however, demonſtrates ſo fully the extent of their power, 
as the length of its duration. Many years after the declenſion of 
the ſeudal ſyſtems in the other kingdoms of Europe, and when the 
arms or policy of Princes had, every where, ſhaken or laid it in 
ruins, the foundations of that ancient fabric remained, in a great 
meaſure, firm and untouched in Scotland. 


The power of Thx powers, Which the {feudal inſtitutions veſted in the nobles, 


the feudal 


nobles becꝭ me ſoon became intolerable to all the princes of Europe, who longed 
8 o to poſſeſs ſomething more than a nominal and precarious authority. 
Their impatience to obtain this, precipitated Henry III. of England, 

Edward II. and ſome other weak Princes, into raſh and premature 
attempts againſt the privileges of the Barons, in which they were 
diſappointed, or periſhed. Princes, of greater abilities, were con- 
tent to mitigate evils which they could not cure, they ſought oc- 
cupation for the turbulent fpirit of their nobles, in frequent wars; 
and allowed their fiery courage to evaporate in foreign expeditions, 
which, if they brought no other advantage, ſecured at leaſt do- 
meſtic tranquillity. But, time and accidents ripened the feudal go- 
2 vernments for deſtruction. | Towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
nobles ſucceſ:· tury, and beginning of the ſixteenth, all the Princes of Europe at- 
En. tacked, as if by concert, the power of their nobles. Men of ge- 
land. nius then undertook with ſucceſs, what their un{kilful predeceſſors 
had attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France the moſt profound 

and the moſt adventrous genius of that age, began, and in a ſingle 

reign, almoſt compleated the ſcheme of their deſtruction. The ſure 

but concealed policy of Henry VII. of England produced the ſame 

| effect. 
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affect. The means, indeed, employed by theſe monarchs were Book I. 

very different. The blow, which Lewis ſtruck, was ſudden and 
fatal. The artifices of Henry reſembled thoſe flow poiſons, which 

waſte the conſtitution, but become not mortal till ſome diſtant pe- 

riod. Nor did they produce conſequences leſs oppoſite. Lewis 

boldly added to the crown whatever he wreſted from the nobles. 

Henry undermined his Barons, by encouraging them to ſell their 

lands, which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight in 


the legiſlature unknown to their predeceſſors. But while theſe great But the noble: 


continue to 
gather 
ſtrength in 
Scotland. 


revolutions were carrying on in two kingdoms, with which Scot- 
land was intimately connected, no alteration happened there; the 
King neither extended his own prerogative, nor enabled the com- 
mons to encroach upon the ariſtocracy ; the nobles not only retain- 
ed their ancient privileges and poſſeſſions, but daily made new ac- 
quiſitions. 


Turs was not owing to the inattention of our Princes, or to our kings en- 
deavoured to 
extend the 


orbitant power of the nobility, and extremely ſolicitous to humble 54 autho- 


their want of ambition. They were abundantly ſenſible of the ex- 


that order. They did not, however, poſſeſs means ſufficient for ac- 
compliſhing that end. The reſources of our monarchs were few, 

and the progreſs which they made inconſiderable. But as the num- Genera 
ber of their followers, and the extent of their juriſdiction, were Dn bi 
the two chief circumſtances which rendered the nobles formidable; end. 

in order to counterballance the one, and to reſtrain the other, all 


our Kings had recourſe to the ſame expedients. 


I. AMoNG nobles of a fierce courage, and of unpoliſhed man- Encourage 
ners, ſurrounded with vaſſals bold and licentious, whom they were remote rang 


bound by intereſt and honour to protect, the cauſes of diſcord 
Vor. I. F were 


TS HITS ONT 


Book I. were many and unavoidable. And as the contending parties could 
— — ſeldom agree in acknowledging the authority of any common ſupe- 


rior or judge, and their impatient ſpirit would ſeldom wait the flow 
deciſions of juſtice, their quarrels were uſually terminated by the 
ſword. The offended Baron aflembled his vaſſals, and waſted the 
lands, or ſhed the blood of his enemy. To forgive an injury, was 
mean, to forbear revenge infamous or cowardly . Hence quar- 
rels were tranſmitted from father to fon, and under the name of 
deadly feuds, ſubſiſted for many generations, with unmitigated ran- 
cour. It was the intereſt of the crown to foment rather than to ex- 


tinguiſh theſe quarrels, and by ſcattering or cheriſhing the ſeeds of 
diſcord among the nobles, that union which would have rendered 
the ariſtocracy invincible, and which mutt at once have annihilated 


the prerogative, was effectually prevented. To the fame cauſe, our 
Kings were indebted for the ſucceſs, with which they ſometimes at- 
tacked the moſt powerful chieftains. They employed private re- 


venge to aid the impotence of public laws, and arming againſt the 


* The ſpirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the manners, but what is 
more remarkable, by the laws of thoſe ages. If any perſon thought the proſecution 
of an injury offered to his family, too troubleſome, or too dangerous, the Salique 
laws permitted him publickly to deſiſt from demanding vengeance ; but the ſame 
laws, in order to puniſh his cowardice, and want of affection to his family, de- 
prived him of the right of ſucceſſion, Henaut. Abrege Chronol. p. 81. Among 
the Angle-Saxons, we find a ſingular inſtitution diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſeda- 
litium; a voluntary aſſociation, the object whereof was the perſonal ſecurity of thoſe 
who joined in it, and which the feebleneſs of government at that time rendered ne- 
ceſſary. Among other regulations, which are contained in one of thoſe ſtill ex- 
tant, the following deſerves notice. If any aſſociate ſhall either eat or drink 
with a perſon who has killed any member of the ſ#dalitium, unleſs in the preſence 
of the King, the Biſhop, or the Count, and unleſs he can prove that he did not 


know the perſon, let him pay a great Fine,” Hicks Diſſert. Epiſtolar, apud Theſaur. 
Ling. Septentr, vol. i, p. 21. 


3 perſon 
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perſon who had incurred their diſpleaſure, thoſe rival families which Book I. 


wiſhed his fall, they rewarded their ſervice, by ſharing among 
them the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. But this expedient, though it 
ſerved ta humble individuals, did not weaken the body of the nobi- 
lity. Thoſe, who were now the inſtruments of their Prince's ven- 
geance, became in a ſhort time the objects of his fear. Having 
acquired power and wealth by ſerving the crown, they, in their 
turn, ſet up for independence: and though there might be a fluc- 
tuation of power, and of property ; though old families fell, and 
new ones roſe upon their ruins ; the rights of the ariſtocracy remain- 
ed intire, and its vigour unbroken. 


— 


II. As the adminiſtration of juſtice is one of the moſt powerful Extend the ja- 


riſdiction of 


ties between a King and his ſubjects, all our monarchs were at the the King's 


utmoſt pains to circumſcribe the juriſdiction of the Barons, and to 
extend that of the crown. The external forms of ſubordination, 
natural to the feudal ſyſtem, favoured this attempt. An appeal lay 
from the judges and courts of the Barons, to thoſe of the King. 
The right, however, of judging in the firſt inſtance, belonged to the 
nobles, and they eaſily found means to defeat the effect of ap- 
peals, as well as of many other feudal regulations. The royal ju- 
riſdiction was almoſt confined within the narrow limits of the King's 
demeſnes, beyond which, his judges claimed indeed much autho- 
rity, but poſſeſſed next to none. Our Kings were ſenſible of theſe 
limitations, and bore them with impatience. But it was impoſſible 
to overturn in a moment, what was ſo deeply rooted ; or to ſtrip 
the nobles, at once, of privileges which they had held fo long, and 
which were wrought almoſt into the frame of the feudal conſtitu- 
tion. To accompliſh this, however, was an object of uniform and 
anxious attention to all our princes. James I. led the way, here, 
as well as in other inſtances, towards a more regular and perfect 


F 2 police. 


courts, 
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police. He made choice, among the eſtates of parliament, of a 
certain number of perſons, whom he diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Lords of Seſſion, and appointed them to hold courts for determin- 
ing civil cauſes, three times in the year, and forty days at a time, 
in whatever place he pleaſed to name. Their juriſdiction extended 
to all matters, which formerly came under the cognizance of the 
King's council, and being a committee of parliament, their deci- 
ſions were final. James II. obtained a law, annexing all regalities, 
which ſhould be forfeited, to the crown, and declaring the right of 
juriſdiction to be unalienable for the future. James III. impoſed 
ſevere penalties upon thoſe judges appointed by the Barons, whoſe 
decifions ſhould be found on a review to be unjuſt ; and by many 
other regulations, endeavoured to extend the authority of his own 
court x. James IV. on pretence of remedying the inconveniencies 
ariſing from the ſhort terms of the court of Seſſion, appointed 
other judges called Lords of daily council, The Seſſion was an am- 
bulatory court, and met ſeldom ; the Daily council, was fixed, 
and fat conſtantly at Edinburgh ; and though not compoſed of 
members of parliament, the ſame powers, which the Lords of 
Seſſion enjoyed, were veſted in it. At laſt, James V. erected a 
new court, that ſtill ſubſiſts, and which he named the College of 
Juſtice, the judges or Senators of which were called Lords of 
Council and Seſſion. This court not only exerciſed the fame ju- 
riſdiction which formerly belonged to the Seſſion and Daily Coun- 
cil, but new rights were added. Privileges of great importance 
were granted to its members, its forms were preſcribed, its terms 
fixed, and regularity, power and ſplendor conferred upon it. The 
perſons. conſtituted judges in all theſe different courts, had, in 


* At. 26. P. 1469. Act. 94. P. 1493. Act. 99. P. 1487. 
2 | many 
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many reſpects, the advantage of thoſe who preſided in the courts 
of the Barons ; they were more eminent for their {kill in law, their 
rules of proceeding were more uniform, and their deciſions more 
confiſtent. Such judicatories became the objects of confidence, 
and of veneration. Men willingly ſubmitted their property to their 
determination, and their encroachments on the juriſdictions of the 
nobles were popular, and for that reaſon ſucceſsful. By devices of 
a ſimilar nature the juriſdiction of the nobles in criminal cauſes was 
reſtrained, and the authority of the court of TJufticiary etended. 
The crown, in this particular, gaining inſenſibly upon the nobles, 
recovered more ample authority ; and the King, whoſe juriſdiction 
once reſembled that of a Baron, rather than that of a Sovereign *, 


Came 


The moſt perfect idea of the feudal ſyſtem of government may be attained by 
attending to the ſtate of Germany, and to the hiſtory of France, In the former, 
the feudal inſtitutions ſtill ſubſiſt with great vigour ; and though altogether abo- 
liſhed in the latter, the public records have been ſo carefully preſerved, that the 
French lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, with more certainty and pre- 


ciſion, than thoſe of any other country in Europe, to trace its rife, its progreſs, 


and revolutions. In Germany, every principality may be conſidered as a fief, and all 
its great Princes as vaſſals, holding of the Emperor: they poſſeſs all the feudal privi- 
leges; their fiefs are perpetual ; their juriſdictions within their own territories, ſe- 
parate and extenſive ; and the great offices of the empire are all hereditary, and an- 
nexed to particular families. At the ſame time, the Emperor retains many of the 
prerogatives of the feudal monarchs. Like them, his claims and pretenſions are 
innumerable, and his power ſmall ; his juriſdiction within his own demeſnes, or he- 
reditary countries, is compleat; beyond the bounds of theſe it is almoſt nothing. 
And ſo permanent are feudal principles, that although the feudal ſyſtem be over- 
turned in almoſt every particular ſtate in Germany, and although its Princes have 
all become abſolute, the original feudal conſtitution of the empire {till remains, and 
ideas peculiar to that form of government, direct all its operations, and determine 
the rights of all its Princes. Our obſervations, with regard to the limited ju: if- 


diction of Kings under the feudal governments, are greatly illuſtrated by what 


happened 


Book I. 
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Book I. came more and more to be conſidered as the head of the commu- 

—— nity, and the ſupreme diſpenſer of juſtice to his people. Theſe ac- 
quiſitions of our Kings, however, though comparatively great, were 
in reality inconſiderable ; and notwithſtanding all their efforts, ma- 
ny of the ſeparate juriſdictions poſſeſſed by the nobles remained 
in great vigour ; and their final abolition was reſerved to a diſtant 
and more happy period. 

Each of our Bur beſides theſe methods of defending their prerogative, 

ings purſue 


ſome plan of and humbling the ariſtrocracy, which may be conſidered as com- 
humbling the 
nobles. 


mon to all our princes, we ſhall find, by taking a review of 
their reigns, that almoſt every one of our Kings, from Robert Bruce 
to James V. had formed ſome particular ſyſtem for depreſſing the 
authority of the nobles, which. was the object both of their jea- 
louſy and terror. This conduct of our monarchs, if we reſt ſatiſ- 
fied with the accounts of their hiſtorians, muſt be conſidered as 
flowing entirely from their reſentment againſt particular noblemen ; 
and all their attempts to humble them, muſt be viewed as the fallies 
of private paſſion, not as the conſequences of any general plan of 
policy. But, though ſome of their actions may be imputed to 


happened in France. The feebleneſs and dotage of the deſcendants of Charle- 
maigne encouraged the Peers to uſurp an independent juriſdiction. Nothing remain- 
ed in the hands of the crown; all was ſeized by them. When Hugh Capet 
aſcended the throne, A. D. 987, he kept poſſeſſion of his private patrimony the 
Comte of Paris, and all the juriſdiction, which the Kings his ſucceſſors exerciſed 
for ſome time, was within its territories. There were only four towns in France, 
where he could eſtabliſh Grands Baillis, or royal judges ; all the other lands, towns, 
and baillages belonged to the nobles. The methods to which the French monarchs 
had recourſe for extending their juriſdiction were exactly ſimilar ro thoſe employed 
by our Princes. Henaut's Abrege, p. 617, &c. De L'Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 30. 


ch. 20, &c. 
thoſe 
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thoſe paſſions, though the different genius of the men, the temper Book I. 

of the times, and the ſtate of the nation neceſſarily occaſioned great * 

variety in their ſchemes, yet, without being chargeable with ex- 

ceſſive refinement, we may affirm that their end was uniformly the 

ſame. And the project of reducing the power of the ariſtocracy This proved 
by a review of 


ſometimes avowed, and purſued with vigour ; ſometimes concealed, the events in 
' | their reigns. 
or ſeemingly ſuſpended; was never altogether abandoned. 


No Prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than Robert Robert Brace. 
Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, and placed him on 
the throne. His gratitude and generoſity beſtowed on them the 
lands of the vanquiſhed. Property has ſeldom undergone greater 
or more ſudden revolutions, than thoſe to which it was ſubject, at 
that time, in Scotland. Edward I. having forfeited the eſtates of 
moſt of the ancient Scottiſh Barons, granted them to his Engliſh 
ſubjects. Theſe were expelled by the Scots, and their lands ſeized 
by new maſters. Amidſt ſuch rapid changes, confuſion was una- 
voidable ; and many poſſeſſed their lands by titles extremely defec- 
tive. During one of thoſe truces between the two nations, occa- 
ſioned rather by their being weary of war, than deſirous of peace, 
Robert formed a ſcheme for checking the growing power and 
wealtft of the nobles. He ſummoned them to appear, and to ſhew 
by what rights they held their lands. They aſſembled accordingly, 
and the queſtion being put, they ſtarted up, at once, and drew 
their ſwords, “ By theſe, ſaid they, we acquired our lands, and 
with theſe we will defend them.” The King, intimidated by their 
boldneſs, prudently dropt the project. But ſo deeply did they re- 
fent this attack upon their order, that notwithſtanding Robert's 
popular and ſplendid virtues, it occaſioned a dangerous conſpiracy 


againſt his life. 
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Da vip his ſon, at firſt an exile in France, afterwards a priſoner 
in England, and involved in continual war with Edward III. had 
not leiſure to attend to the internal police of his kingdom, or to 
think of retrenching the privileges of the nobility. | 


OuR hiſtorians have been more careful to relate the military, 
than the civil tranſactions of the reign of Robert II. Skirmiſhes 
and inroads of little conſequence, they deſcribe minutely, but with 


regard to every thing that happened, during ſeveral years of tran- 
quillity, they are altogether ſilent. 


Tur feeble adminiſtration of Robert III. muſt likewiſe be paſſed 
over ſlightly. A Prince, of a mean genius, and of a frail and 
ſickly conſtitution, was no fit perſon to enter the liſts with active 
and martial barons, or to attempt wreſting from them any of their 


rights. 


Tux civil tranſactions in Scotland are better known ſince the be- 
ginning of the reign of James I. and a compleat ſeries of our laws 
ſupplies the defect of our hiſtorians. The Engliſh made ſome a- 
mends for their injuſtice in detaining that prince a priſoner, by their 
generous care of his education. During his long reſidence in Eng- 
land, he had an opportunity of obſerving the feudal ſyſtem in a more 
advanced ſtate, and refined from many of the imperfections which 
fill adhered to it, in his own kingdom. He ſaw there nobles great, 
but not independent ; a King powerful, though far from abſolute ; 
he ſaw a regular adminiſtration of government; wiſe laws enacted ; 
| and a nation flouriſhing and happy, becauſe all ranks of men were 
;ccuſtomed to obey them. Full of theſe ideas, he returned into his 
native country, which preſented to him a very different ſcene. The 
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royal authority, never great, was now contemptible, by having Book I. 


been ſo long delegated to regents. The ancient patrimony, and re- 
venues of the crown, were almoſt totally alienated. During his 
long abſence, the name of a King was little known, and leſs regar- 
ded. The licence of many years had rendered the nobles indepen- 
dent. Univerſal anarchy prevailed. The weak were expoſed to 
the rapine and oppreſſion of the ſtrong. In every corner ſome bar- 
barous chieftain ruled at pleaſure, and neither feared the King, 
nor pitied the people *. 


James was too wiſe a Prince to employ open force to correct 
ſuch inveterate evils. Neither the men, nor the times would have 
born it. He applied the gentler, and leſs offenſive remedy of laws 
and ſtatutes. In a parliament held immediately after his return, he 
gained the confidence of his people, by many wiſe laws, tending 
viſibly to re-eſtabliſh order, tranquility and juſtice in the kingdom. 
But, at the ſame time that he endeavoured to ſecure theſe bleſſings 
to his ſubjects, he diſcovered his intention to recover thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions, of which the crown had been unjuſtly bereaved ; and for that 
purpoſe obtained an act by which he was impowered to ſummon 
thoſe, who had obtained crown lands during the three laſt reigns, 
to produce the rights by which they held them +. As this ſtatute 
threatened the property of the nobles, another which paſſed in a 
ſubſequent parliament, aimed a dreadful blow at their power. By 


* A cotemporary Monkiſh writer deſcribes theſe calamities very feelingly, in his 
rude Latin. In diebus illis, non erat lex in Scotia, ſed quilibet potentiorum junio- 
rem oppreſſit; et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium ; homicidia, deprædationes, 
incendia, et cætera maleficia remanſerunt impunita; et juſtitia relegata extra termi- 
nos regni exulavit. Chartular. Morav. apud Innes Eſſay, vol. i p. 272. 


| h + Act. 9. P. 1424. 
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it, the leagues and combinations, which we have already deſcribed, 
and which rendered the nobles fo formidable to the crown, were de- 
clared unlawful *. Encouraged by this ſucceſs in the beginning of 
his enterprize, James's next ſtep was ſtill bolder and more deciſive. 
During the fitting of parliament, he ſeized, at once, his couſin 
Murdo Duke of Albany, and his ſons ; the Earls of Douglas, Len- 
nox, Angus, March, and above twenty other Peers and Barons of 
prime rank. To all of them, however, he was immediately recon- 
ciled, except to Albany, and his ſons and Lennox. Theſe were 
tried by their Peers, and condemned ; for what crime is now un- 
known. Their execution ſtruck the whole order with terror, and 
their forfeiture added vaſt poſſeſſions to the crown. He ſeized, like- 
wiſe, the earldoms of Buchan and Strathern, upon different pre- 
texts; and that of Mar fell to him by inheritance. The patience 
and inaCtivity of the nobles, while the King was proceedin g ſo rapid- 
ly towards aggrandizing the crown, are amazing. The only ob- 
ſtruction he met with was from a ſlight inſurrection headed by the 
Duke of Albany's youngeft ſon, and that was eaſily ſuppreſſed. 


The ſplendor and preſence of a King, to which the great men had 


been long unaccuſtomed, inſpired reverence : James was a Prince of 


great abilities, and conducted his operations with much prudence. 


He was in friendſhip with England, and cloſely allied with the 
French King: He was adored by the people, who enjoyed un- 
uſual ſecurity and happineſs under his adminiſtration : And all his 
acquiſitions, however fatal to the body of the nobles, had been gained 
by attacks upon individuals; were obtained by deciſions of law; and 
being founded on circumſtances peculiar to the perſons who ſuf- 
fered, might excite murmurs and apprehenſions, but afforded no 
colourable pretext for a general rebellion, It was not ſo with the 
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next attempt which the King made. Encouraged by the facility Book I. 
with which he had hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a meaſure 
that irritated the whole body of the nobility, and which the event 
ſhews either to have been entered into with too much precipitancy, 
or to have been carried on with too much violence. The father of 
George Dunbar Earl of March had taken arms againſt Robert III. 
the King's father; but that crime had been pardoned, and his lands 
reſtored by Robert Duke of Albany. James, on pretext that the 
regent had exceeded his power, and that it was the prerogative of 
the King alone to pardon treaſon, or to alienate lands annexed to 
the crown, obtained a ſentence declaring the pardon to be void, and 
depriving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the great men held 
lands by no other right than what they derived from grants of the 
two Dukes of Albany. Such a deciſion, though they had reaſon 
to expect it in conſequence of the ſtatute which the King had ob- 
tained, occaſioned a general alarm. Though Dunbar was, at pre- 
ſent, the only ſufferer, the precedent might be extended, and their 
titles to poſſeſſions, which they conſidered as the rewards of their 
valour, might be ſubjected to the review of courts of law, whoſe 
forms of proceeding, and juriſdiction, were in a martial age little 
known and extremely odious. Terror and diſcontent ſpread faſt 
upon this diſcovery of the King's intentions ; the common danger 
called on the whole order to unite, and to make one bold ſtand, be- 
fore they were ſtripped ſucceſſively of their acquiſitions, and redu- 
ced to a ſtate of poverty and inſignificance. The prevalence of theſe 
ſentiments among the nobles encouraged a few deſperate men, the 
friends or followers of thoſe who had been the chief ſufferers under 
the King's adminiſtration, to form a conſpiracy againſt his life. The 
firſt uncertain intelligence of this was brought him, while he lay in 
his camp before Roxburgh caſtle, He durſt not confide in nobles, 
G 2 to 
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Book I. to whom he had given ſo many cauſes of diſguſt, but inſtantly dif- 
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miſſed them and their vaſſals, and retiring to a monaſtery near Perth, 
was ſoon after murdered there, in the moſt cruel manner. All our 
hiſtorians mention, with aſtoniſhment, this circumſtance of the 
King's diſbanding his army, at a time, when it was neceſſary for 
his preſervation. A King, they ſay, ſurrounded with his Barons, is 
ſecure from ſecret treaſon, and may defy open rebellion. But thoſe 
very Barons were the perſons whom he chiefly dreaded ; and it is 
evident from this review of his adminiſtration, that he had greater 
reaſon to apprehend danger, than to expect defence, from their 
hands. It was the misfortune of James, that his maxims and man- 
ners were too refined for the age in which he lived. Happy had 
he reigned in a kingdom more civilized ; his love of peace, of juſ- 
tice, and of elegance, would have rendered his ſchemes ſucceſsful ; 
and inſtead of periſhing becauſe he had attempted too much, a grate- 
ful people would have applauded and ſeconded his efforts to reform 
and to improve them. 


CricuToN, the moſt able man of thoſe, who had the direction 
of affairs during the minority of James II. had been the miniſter of 
James I. and well acquainted with his reſolution of humbling the 
nobility. He did not relinquiſh the deſign, and he endeavoured to 
inſpire his pupil with the ſame ſentiments. But what James had 
attempted to effect ſlowly, and by legal means, his ſon and Crichton 
purſued with the impetuoſity natural to Scotſmen, and with the 
fierceneſs peculiar to that age. William the fixth Earl of Douglas 
was the firſt victim to their barbarous policy. That young noble- 
man (as we have already obſerved) contemning the authority of 
an infant Prince, almoſt openly renounced his allegiance, and aſ- 


pired to independence. Crichton, too high- ſpirited to bear ſuch 
an 
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an inſult, but too weak to curb or to bring to juſtice ſo powerful Boox I. 
an offender, decoyed him by many promiſes to an interview in the * 
caſtle of Edinburgh, and, notwithſtanding theſe, murdered both 
him and his brother. Crichton, however, gained little by this act 
of treachery, which rendered him univerſally odious. William the 
eighth Earl of Douglas was no leſs powerful, and no leſs formidable 
to the crown. By forming the league which we already mentioned 
with the Earl of Crawfurd and other Barons, he had united againſt 
his Sovereign almoſt one half of his kingdom. But his credulity led 
him into the ſame ſnare, which had been fatal to the former Earl. 
Relying on the King's promiſes, who had now attained to the years 
of manhood, and having obtained a fafe conduct under the great 
ſeal, he ventured to meet him in Stirling caſtle. James urged him 
to diſſolve that dangerous confederacy into which he had entered; 
the Earl obſtinately refuſed ; © If you will not,” ſaid the enraged 
monarch, drawing his dagger, „this ſhall; ” and ſtabbed him to 
the heart. An action ſo unworthy of a King filled the nation 
with aſtoniſhment, and with horror. The Earl's vaſſals ran to 
arms with the utmoſt fury, and dragging the ſafe conduct, which 
the King had granted and violated, at a horſe's tail, they marched 
towards Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to beſiege the 
caſtle. An accommodation enſued, on what terms is not known. 
But the King's jealouſy, and the new Eart's power and reſentment, 
prevented it from being of long continuance. Both took the 
field, at the head of their armies, and met near Abercorn. That 
of the Earl, compoſed chiefly of borderers, was far ſuperior to the 
King's both in number, and in valour ; and a ſingle battle muſt, 
in all probability, have decided whether the houſe of Stewart or of 
Douglas was henceforth to poſſeſs the throne of Scotland. But 
while his troops impatiently expected the ſignal to engage, the 
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Earl ordered them to retire to their camp, and Sir James Hamilton 
of Cadyow, the perſon in whom he placed the greateſt confidence, 
convinced of his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or of 
his want of courage to ſeize a crown, deſerted him that very night. 
This example was followed by many ; and the Earl, deſpiſed, or 
forſaken by all, was ſoon driven out of the kingdom, and obliged 


to depend for his ſubſiſtence, on the friendſhip of the King of Eng- 


land. The ruin of this great family, which had fo long rivalled 


and overawed the crown, and the terror with which ſuch an ex- 


ample of unſucceſsful ambition filled the nobles, ſecured the King, 
for ſome time, from oppoſition ; and the royal authority remained 
uncontrouled and almoſt abſolute. James did not ſuffer this favour- 
able interval to paſs unimproved ; he procured the conſent of parlia- 
ment to laws more advantageous to the prerogative, and more ſub- 
verſive of the privileges of the ariſtocracy, than were ever obtained 
by any former or ſubſequent monarch of Scotland. 


By one of theſe, not only all the vaſt poſſeſſions of the Earl of 
Douglas were annexed to the crown, but all prior and future alie- 
nations of crown lands were declared to be void, and the King was 
impowered to ſeize them at pleaſure without any proceſs or form 
of law, and oblige the poſſeſſors to refund whatever they had re- 
ceived from them *. A dreadful inſtrument of oppreſſion in the 
hands of a Prince. | 


ANOTHER law prohibited the wardenſhip of the marches to be 
granted hereditarily ; reſtrained, in ſeveral inſtances, the juriſdiction 
of that office; and extended the authority of the King's courts +. 


Ac. 4. P. 1455. * + Ibid. Act. 42. 
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By a third, it was enacted that no Regality, or excluſive right Book I. 
of adminiſtring juſtice within a man's own lands, ſhould be grant- e 
ed in time to come, without the conſent of parliament *, a condi- 
tion, which implied almoſt an expreſs prohibition. Thoſe nobles 
who already poſſeiled that great privilege, would naturally be ſolli- 


citous to prevent it from becoming common, by being beſtowed on 


many. Thoſe, who had not themſelves attained it, would envy 
others the acquiſition of ſuch a flattering diſtinction; and both. 
would concur in rejecting the claims of new pretenders. 


By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary offices were prohi- 
bited, and thoſe obtained ſince the death of the laſt King were re- 
voked . 


Each of theſe ſtatutes undermined ſome of the great pillars, on: 
which the power of the ariſtocracy reſted. During the remainder 
of his reign, this Prince purſued the plan which he had begun, 
with the utmoſt vigour; and had not a ſudden death occaſioned 
by the ſplinter of a cannon which burſt near him at the ſiege of 
Roxburgh, prevented his progreſs, he wanted neither genius nor 

courage to perfect it: and Scotland might, in all probability, have 
been the firſt kingdom in Europe, which would have ſeen the ſub- 
verſion of the feudal ſyſtem. | 


James III. diſcovered no leſs eagerneſs than his father or grand- James II. 
father to humble the nobility ; but far inferior to either of them in 
abilities and addreſs, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and 
his reign was diſaſtrous, as well as his end tragical. Under the 
feudal governments, the nobles were not only the King's minitters, 


* Ibid. Act. 43. + Act. 44. 3 
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and poſſeſſed of all the great offices of power or of truſt ; they were, 
viſe, his companions and favourites, and ſcarce any but them 
approached his perſon or were entitled to his regard. But James, 
who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at an unuſual 
diſtance, and beſtowed every mark of confidence and affection 
upon a few mean perſons, of profeſſions ſo diſhonourable, as ought 
to have rendered them unworthy of his preſence. Shut up with 
theſe, in his caſtle of Stirling, he ſeldom appeared in public, and 
amuſed himſelf with architecture, muſic, and other arts, which 
were then little eſteemed. The nobles beheld the power and fa- 
vour of theſe minions, with indignation. Even the ſanguinary 
meaſures of his father provoked them leſs than his neglect. Indi- 
viduals alone ſuffered by the former; by the latter, every man 
thought himſelf injured, becauſe a!l were contemned. Their 
diſcontent was much heightened by the King's recalling all rights to 
crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities and every other conceſ- 
ſion, which was detrimental to his prerogative, and which had been 
extorted during his minority. Combinations among themſelves, 
ſecret intrigues with England, and all the uſual preparatives for ci- 
vil war, were the effects of their reſentment. Alexander Duke of 
Albany, and John Earl of Mar, the King's brothers, two young 
men of turbulent and ambitious ſpirits, and incenſed againſt James, 
who treated them with the ſame coldneſs as he did the other great 
men, entered deeply into all their cabals. The King detected their 
deſigns, before they were ripe for execution, and ſeizing his two bro- 
thers, committed the Duke of Albany to Edinburgh caſtle. The 
Earl of Mar having remonſtrated with too much boldneſs againſt the 
King's conduct, was murdered, if we may believe our hiſtorians, 
by his command. Albany, apprehenſive of the ſame fate, made 
his eſcape out of the caſtle, and fled into France. Concern for the 
King's 
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dignation at his meaſures, were perhaps the motives, which firſt Book I. 
induced him to join the malecontents. But James's attachment to 9 
favourites rendering him every day more odious to the nobles, the 

proſpect of the advantages which might be derived from their ge- 

neral diſaffection, added to the reſentment which he felt on account 


of his brother's death, and his own injuries, ſoon inſpired Albany 


with more ambitious and criminal thoughts. He concluded a treaty 
with Edward IV. of England, in which he aſſumed the name of 
Alexander King of Scots, and in return for the afliftance which was 
promiſed him towards dethroning his brother, he bound himſelf, to 
ſoon as he was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, to ſwear fealty and 
to do homage to the Engliſh monarch, to renounce the ancient alli- 
ance with France, to contract a new one with England, and to ſur- 
render ſome of the ſtrongeſt caſtles, and moſt valuable counties in 
Scotland #. That aid, which the Duke ſo baſely purchaſed at the 
price of his own honour, and the independence of his country, 
was punctually granted him, and the Duke of Glouceſter with a 
powerful army conducted him towards Scotland. The danger of 
a foreign invaſion obliged James to implore the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
nobles whom he had ſo long treated with contempt. Some of them 
were in cloſe confederacy with the Duke of Albany, and approved 
of all his pretenſions. Others were impatient for any event, which 
would reſtore their order to its ancient pre-eminence. They took 
the field, however, at the head of a powerful army of their fol- 
lowers, but with a ſtronger diſpoſition to redreſs their own grievan- 
ces, than to annoy the enemy; and with a fixed reſolution of pu- 
niſhing thoſe minions, whoſe inſolence they could no longer tolerate. 
This reſolution they executed, in the camp near Lawder, with à 
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military diſpatch and rigour. Having previouſly concerted their 
plan, the Earls of Angus, Huntly, Lenox, followed by almoſt all 
the Barons of chief note in the army, forcibly entered the apart- 
ment of their Sovereign, ſeized all his favourites, except one Ram- 
ſay, whom they could not tear from the King, in whoſe arms he 
took ſhelter, and without any form of trial, hanged them inſtantly 
over a bridge. Among the moſt remarkable of thoſe who had en- 
groſſed the King's affection, were Cochran a maſon, Hommil a tay- 
lor, Leonard a ſmith, Rogers a muſician, and Torfifan a fencing- 
maſter. So deſpicable a retinue diſcovers the capriciouſneſs of 
Tames's character, and accounts for the indignation of the nobles, 
when they beheld the favour, due to them, beſtowed on ſuch un- 
wortny objects. 

Janus had no reaſon to confide in an army fo little under his 
command, and diſmiſſing it, ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. After various intrigues, Albany's lands and honours were 
at length reſtored to him, and he ſeemed even to have regained his 
brother's favour, by ſome important ſervices. But their friendſhip 
was not of long duration. James abandoned Himſelf, once more, 
to the guidance of favourites; and the fate of thoſe who had ſuf- 
fered at Lawder, did not deter others, from courting that dangerous 
pre-eminence. Albany, on pretext that an attempt had been made 
to take away his life by poiſon, fled from court, and retiring to 
his caſtle of Dunbar, drew thither a greater number of Barons than 
attended on the King himſelf. At the ſame time, he renewed his 


former confederacy with Edward ; the Earl of Angus openly nego- 
ciated that infamous intreaty ; other Barons were ready to concur 
with it; and if the ſudden death of Edward had not prevented Al- 
bany's receiving any aid from England, the crown of Scotland 

6 would 
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tion with the enemies of his country. But, inſtead of any hopes 
of reigning in Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edward, that 
he could not reſide there in ſafety, and flying firſt to England, and 
then to France, he ſeems from that time to have taken no part in 
the affairs of his native country. Emboldened by his retreat, the 
King and his Miniſters aultiplica the infults which they offered to 
the nobility. ' A ſtanding guard, a thing unknown under the feudal 
governments, and inconſiſtent with the PIR and confidence 
with which monarchs then lived amidſt their nobles, was raiſcd for 
the King's defence, and the command of it given to Ramſay, late- 
ly created Earl of Bothwell, the fame perſon who had fo narrowly 
eſcaped when his companions were put to death at Lawder. And, 

if this precaution had not been ſuſlicient, SI oclamation was iffucd 
forbidding any perſon to appear in arms within the precincts of the 
court * ; which, at a time, when no man of rank left his own houſe 
without a numerous retinue of armed followers, was, in effect, de- 
barring the nobles from all acceſs to the Kin g. James at the ſame 
time became fonder of retirement than ever; and ſunk in indolence, 
or ſuperſtition, or attentive only to amuſements, devolved his whole 
authority upon his favourites. So many injuries provoked the mo{t 
conſiderable nobles to take arms, and having perſwaded or obliged 
the Duke of Rothſay, the King's eldeſt fon, a youth of fifteen, 
to ſet himſelf at their head, they openly declared their intention of 
depriving James of a crown, of which he had diſcovered himſelf 
to be ſo unworthy. Rouzed by this danger, the King quitted his 
retirement, took the field, and encountred them near Bannockburn ; 
but the valour of the borderers, of whom the army of the male- 
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Rook I. contents was chiefly compoſed, ſoon put his troops to flight, and 
———— he himſelf was ſlain in the purſuit. Suſpicion, indolence, immo- 


gerate attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a feeble mind, 
re viſible in bis whole conduct; but the character of a cruel and 
anrelenting tyrant ſeems to be unjuſtly affixed to him by our hiſto- 
rians. His neglect of the nobles irritated, but did not weaken them; 
and their diſcontent, the immoderate ambition of his two brothers, 
and their unnatural confederacies with England, were ſufficient to 
have diſturbed a more vigorous adminiſtration, and to have rendered 
a Prince of ſuperior talents unhappy. 


THE indignation, which many perſons of rank expreſſed againſt 
the conduct of the conſpirators, together with the terror of the ſen- 
tence of excommunication which the Pope pronounced againſt them, 
obliged them to uſe their victory with great moderation and huma- 
nity. And being conſcious how deteſtable the crime of imbruing 
their hands in the blood of their Sovereign appeared, they endea- 
voured to regain the good opinion of their country, and to at- 
tone for their treatment of the father, by their loyalty and duty to- 
wards the ſon. They placed him inſtantly on the throne, and the 
whole kingdom ſoon united in acknowledging his authority. 


James IV. was naturally generous and brave; he felt, in an 
high degree, all the paſſions which animate a young and noble mind. 
He loved magnificence, he delighted in war, and was eager to ob- 
tain fame. During his reign, the ancient and Hereditary enmity 
between the king and nobles ſeems almoſt to have entirely ceaſed. 
He envied not their ſplendor, becauſe it contributed to the ornament 
of his court; nor did he dread their power, which he conſidered as 
the ſecurity of his kingdom, not as an object of terror to him- 
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duty and affection, on theirs; and in his war with England, he 
experienced how much a King, beloved by his nobles, is able to 
perform. Though the ardour of his courage, and the ſpirit of chi- 
valry, rather than the proſpect of any national advantage, were the 
motives of that expedition ; ſuch was the zeal of his ſubjects for 
the King's glory, that he was followed by as gallant an army, as 
ever any of his anceſtors had led upon Engliſh ground. But tho' 
James himſelf formed no ſcheme dangerous or detrimental to the 
_ ariſtocracy, his reign was diſtinguiſhed by an event, extremely fatal 
to it ; and one accidental blow humbled it more than all the pre- 
meditated attacks of preceding Kings. In the raſh and unfortu- 
nate battle of Flowden, a brave nobility choſe rather to die, than 
to deſert their Sovereign. Twelve Earls, thirteen Lords, five 
eldeſt ſons of noblemen, and an incredible number of barons fel] 
with the King“. The whole body of the nobles, long and ſenſi- 
bly, felt this diſaſter; and if a prince of full age had then aſcended 
the throne, their conſternation and feebleneſs would have afforded 
him advantages, which no former monarch ever poſſeſſed. 


BuT James V. who ſucceeded his father, was an infant of a year 
old ; and though the office of regent was conferred on the Duke of 
Albany, a man of genius and enterprize, a native of France, and 
accuſtomed to a government where the power of the King was al- 
ready great; though he made many bold attempts to extend the 
royal authority ; though he put to death Lord Home, and baniſhed 
the Ear] of Angus, the two noblemen of greateſt influence in the 
kingdom, the ariſtocracy loſt no ground under his adminiſtration, 
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A ſtranger to the manners, the laws, and the language of th: 
people whom he was called to rule, he ated, on ſome occaſions, 
rather like a Viceroy of the French King, than the governor of 
Scotland ; but the nobles aflerted their own privileges, and conten- 


ded for the intereſt of their country, with a boldneſs, which con- 


vinced him of thcir independence, and of the impotence of his ow! 
authority. Aſter ſeveral anſucceſefal ruggles, he voluntarily re- 
tired to France, and the King, being then in his thirteenth year, 
the nobles agreed that he ſhould allume the government, and that 
eight perſons ſhould be appointed to attend him by turns, and to 
adviſe and aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of public affairs. The 
Earl of Angus, who was one of that number, did not long remain 
ſatisfied with ſuch divided power. He gained ſome of his col- 
leagues, remov ed others, and intimidated the ret. When the 
term of his attendance expired, he ſtill retained authority, to which 
all were obliged to ſubmit, becauſe none of them was in a condition 
to diſpute it. The affection of the young King was the only thing 
wanting, to fix and perpetuate his power. But an aCtive and high- 
ſpirited Prince ſubmitted, with great impatience, to the reſtraint, 
in which he was kept. It ill ſuited his years, or diſpoſition, to be 
confined as a priſoner, within his own palace; to be treated with 
no reſpect; and to be deprived of all power. He could not, on 
{ome occaſions, conceal his indignation and reſentment. Angus fore- 
law that he had much to dread from theſe, and as he could not 
gain the King's heart, he reſolved to make ſure of his perſon. 
James was continually ſurrounded by the Earls fpies and confi- 
dents; many eyes watched all his motions, and obſerved every ſtep 
he took. But the King's eagerneſs to obtain liberty eluded all their 
vigilance. He eſcaped from Falkland, and fled to the caſtle of 


tirling, the refidence of the Queen his mother, and the only place 
of 
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of ſtrength in the kingdom which was not in the hand of the Dou- Book T. 


glaſes. The nobles, of whom ſome were influenced by their ha- 
tred to Angus, and others by their reſpect for the King, crowded to 
Stirling, and his court was ſoon filled with perſons of the greateſt 
diſtinction. The Earl, though aſtoniſhed at this unexpected revo- 
Jution, reſolved, at firit, to make one bold puſh for recovering his 
authority, by marching to Stirling at the head of his followers ; but 
he wanted either courage, or ſtrength to execute this reſolution. In 
a parliament held ſoon after, he and his adherents were attainted, 
and after eſcaping from many dangers, and enduring much miſery, 


he was at length obliged to fly into England for refuge. 


Jamts had now not only the name, but, though extremely 
young, the full authority of a King. He was inferior to no Prince 
of that age in gracefulneſs of perion, or in vigour of mind. His un- 


derſtanding was good, and his heart warm ; the former capable of 


great improvement, and the latter ſuſceptible of the beſt impreſ-- 


ſions. But according to the uſual ſate of Princes wito are called to 
the throne in their infancy, his education had been neglected. His 
private preceptors were more ready to flatter, than to inſtru him. 
It was the intereſt of thoſe who governed the kingdom, to prevent 
him from knowing too much. And the Earl of Angus, in order 
to divert him from buſineſs, gave him an early taſte for ſuch plea- 
tures, as aſterwards occupied and engroſſed him more than be- 
came a King. Accordingly, we diſcover in James all the features 
of a great, but uncultivated ſpirit. On the one hand, violent paſ- 


— ; 


ſions, implacable reſentment, an immoderate deſire of power, and 


the utmoſt rage at difſappointmknt. On the other, love to his peo- 
ple, zeal for the puniſhment of private oppreſſors, confidence. in his 
\ fa. 
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Book I. favourites, and the moſt engaging openneſs and affability of be- 


— haviour. 


Wurar he himſelf had ſuffered from the exorbitant power of the 


nobles led him early to imitate his predeceſſors, in their attempts to 


humble them. The plan he formed for that purpoſe was more pro- 
found, more ſyſtematic, and purſued with greater conſtancy and 
ſteddineſs, than that of any of his anceſtors. And the influence of 
the events in his reign upon thoſe of the ſubſequent period, render 
it neceſſary to explain his conduct, at greater length, and to enter 
into a more minute detail of his actions. He had penetration 
enough to diſcover thoſe defects in the ſchemes, adopted by former 
Kings, which occaſioned their miſcarriage. The example of James]. 
had taught him, that wiſe laws operate flowly on a rude people, 
and that the fierce ſpirit of the feudal nobles was not to be ſubdued 
by theſe alone. The effects of the violent meaſures of James II. 
convinced him, that the oppreſſion of one great family, is apt either 
to excite the ſuſpicion and reſentment of the other nobles, or to en- 
rich with its ſpoils ſome new family, which would ſoon adopt the 
tame ſentiments, and become equatty formidable to the crown. 
He ſaw, from the fatal end of James III. that neglect was till 
more intolerable to the nobles than oppreſſion, and that the miniſtry 
of new men and favourites was both diſhonourable, and dangerous 
to a Prince. At the fame time he felt that the authority of the 
crown was not ſufficient to counterbalance the power of the ariſto- 
cracy, and that without ſome new acceſſion of ſtrength, he could 
expect no better ſucceſs in the ſtruggle than his anceſtors. In this 


. extremity, he applied himſelf to the clergy, hoping that they would 


both reliſh his plan, and concur with all their influence, in ena- 
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bling him to put it in execution. Under the feudal government, the Book I. 
church being reckoned a third eſtate, had its repreſentatives in par- W 
liament; the number of theſe was conſiderable, ang they poſſeſſed 
great influence in that aſſembly. The ſuperſtition of former Eings, 
and the zeal of an ignorant age, had beſtowed upon eccleſiaſtics, a 
great proportion of the national wealth, and the authority they 
acquired by the reverence of the people, was ſuperior even to that 
which they derived from their riches. This powerful body how- 
ever, depended entirely on the crown. The Popes, notwithſtand- 
ing their attention to extend their uſurpations, had neglected Scot- 
land as a diſtant and poor kingdom, and permitted its kings to exer- 


ciſe powers, which they diſputed with more conſiderable princes. 


The Scottiſh monarchs had the ſole right of nomination to vacant 
biſhopricks and abbeys * ; and James naturally concluded, that men 
who expected preferment from his favour, would be willing to me- 
rit it, by promoting his deſigns, Happily for him, the nobles had 
not yet recovered the blow which fell on their order at Flowden, and 
if we may judge either from their conduct, or from the character 
given of them by Sir Ralph Sadler the Engliſh envoy in Scotland, 
they were men of little genius, of no experience in buſineſs, and in- 
capable of acting either with unanimity, or with vigour. Many of 
the clergy, on the other hand, were diſtinguiſhed by their great 
abilities, and no leſs by their ambition. Various cauſes of diſguſt 
had ariſen between them and the nobles, who deſpiſed their charac- 
ter, and envied their power, or their wealth. By acting in concert 
with the King, they not only gratified him, but avenged themſelves, 
and hoped to aggrandize their own order, by depreſſing thoſe, who 
were their ſole rivals. Secure of ſo powertul a concurrence, James 


* Epiſt. Reg. Scot. 1. 197, &c. Act. 125. P. 1540. 
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Mo Book I. ventured to proceed with greater boldneſs. In the firſt heat of reſent- 


—— ment, he had driven the Earl of Angus out of the kingdom; and 


ſenſible that a perſon fo far ſuperior to the other nobles in abilities, 
might create many obſtacles, which would retard, or render ineffec- 
tual all his ſchemes, he ſolemnly ſwore, that he would never permit 
him to return into Scotland, and notwithſtanding the repeated ſoli- 
citations of the King of England, he adhered to his vow with unrelen- 
ting obſtinacy. He then proceeded to repair the fortifications of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and other caſtles, and to fill his magazines with 
arms and ammunition. Having taken theſe precautions by way of 
defence, he began to treat the nobility with the utmoſt coldneſs and 
reſerve. "Thoſe offices, which they were apt, from long poſſeſſion, to 
conſider as appropriated to their order, were now beſtowed on ec- 
cleſiaſtics, who alone poſſeſſed the King's ear, and together with a 
few gentlemen of inferior rank, to whom he had communicated his 
{chemes, were entruſted with the management of all public affairs. 
Theſe miniſters were choſen with judgment; and Cardinal Beatoun, 
who ſoon became the moſt eminent among them, was a man of ſu- 
perior genius. They ſerved the King with fidelity, they carried on 
his meaſures with vigour, with reputation, and with ſucceſs. James 
no longer concealed his contempt of the nobles, and ſaffered no op- 
portunity of mortifying them to eſcape. Slight offences were ag- 
gravated into real crimes, and puniſhed with ſeverity. Every accu- 
fation againſt perſons of rank was heard with pleaſure, every appear- 
ance of guilt was examined with rigour, and every trial proved fatal 
to thoſe who were accuſed : the baniſhing Hepburn Earl of Both- 
well, for reaſons extremely frivolous, the beheading the Maſter of 
Forbes without ſufficient evidence of his guilt, and the condemning 
Lady Glamis, ſiſter of the Earl of Angus, to be burnt for the crime 
of witchcraft, of which even that credulous age believed her inno- 
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cent, are monuments both of the King's hatred of the nobility, of Book I. 
the ſeverity of his government, and of the ſtretches he made to- 
wards abſolute power. By theſe ads of authority, he tried the ſpi- 

rit of the nobles, and how much 4. were willing to bear. Their 
patience increaſed his contempt for them, and added to the ardour 

and boldneſs.with which he purſued his plan. Meanwhile they 
obſerved the tendency of his ſchemes with concern, and with reſent- 

ment; but the King's ſagacity, the vigilance of his miniſters, and 

the want of a proper leader, made it dangerous to concert any mea- 

ſures for their defence, and impoſſible to act with becoming vigour. 
James and his counſellors, by a falſe ſtep which they took, preſented 

to them, at length, an advantage which they did not fail to improve. 


MoT1vEs, which are well known, had prompted Henry VIII. 
to diſclaim the Pope's authority, and to ſeize the revenues of the re- 
gular clergy. His ſyſtem of Reformation ſatisfied none of his ſub- 
jets. Some were enraged becauſe he had proceeded fo far, others 
murmured becauſe he proceeded no farther ; and by his imperious 
temper, and alternate perſecutions of the zealots for Popery, and 
the converts to the Proteſtant opinions, he was 2qually formidable 
to both. Henry was afraid that this general diſſatisfaction of his 
people might encourage his enemies on the continent to invade his 
kingdom. He knew that both the Pope and Emperor courted the 
friendſhip of the King of Scots, and endeavoured to engage him in 
an alliance againſt England. He. refolved therefore to diſappoint 
the effects of their negociations by entering into a cloſer union with 
his nephew, and for that purpoſe ſent Ambaſſadors into Scotland, to 
propoſca perſonal interview with him at York. It was plainly James's 
intereſt to accept this invitation; the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful an 
ally, the high honours which were promiſed him, and the liberal 
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Book I. ſubſidies he might have obtained, would have added no little 
—— dignity to his domeſtic government, and muſt have greatly fa- 


cilitated the execution of his favourite plan. On the other hand, 
a war with England, which he had reaſon to apprehend, if he re- 
jected Henry's offers of friendſhip, was inconſiſtent with all his 
views. This would bring him to depend on his barons; an army 
could not be raiſed without their aſſiſtance: to call nobles incenſed 
againſt their Prince into the field, was to unite his enemies, to make 
them ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and to. afford them an oppor- 
tunity of revenging their wrongs. James, who was not ignorant 
that all theſe conſequences might follow a breach with England, 
liſtened at firſt to Henry's. propoſal, and conſented to the interview 


at York. But the clergy dreaded an union, which muſt have been 


eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the church. Henry had taken great pains 
to infuſe into his nephew his own ſentiments concerning religion, 
and had frequently ſollicited him, by ambaſſadors, to renounce the 
uſurped dominion of the Pope, which was no leſs diſhonourable to 


Princes, than grievous to their ſubjects. The clergy had hitherto, 
with great addreſs, diverted the King from regarding theſe ſollici- 


tations. But in an amicable conference, Henry expected, and they 
feared that James would yield to his entreaties, or be convinced by 
his arguments. They knew that the revenues of the church were 


an alluring object to a Prince, who wanted money, annd who loved 


it; that the pride and ambition of eccleſiaſtics raiſed the indignation 
of the nobles; that their indecent lives gave offence to the people; 


that the Proteſtant opinions were ſpreading faſt throughout the nation; 


and that an univerſal defection from the eſtabliſned church, would 
be the conſequence of giving the ſmalleſt degree of encouragement 


to theſe principles. For theſe reaſons, they employed all their cre- 


dit with the King, and had recourſe to every artifice and inſinuation, 


in 


in order to divert him from a journey, which muſt have been ſo fatal Book I. 
to their intereſt. They endeavoured to inſpire him with fear, by 
magnifying the danger to which he would expoſe his perſon, by 
venturing ſo far into England, without any ſecurity but the word 
of a Prince, who having violated every thing venerable and ſacred 


in religion, was no longer to be truſted ; and by way of compenſa- 
tion for the ſums which he might have received from Henry, they 
offered an annual donative of 50,000 crowns ; they promiſed to 
contribute liberally towards carrying on a war with England, and 
flattered him with the proſpect of immenſe riches, ariſing from 
the forfeiture of perſons, who were to be tried and condemned a+ 
heretics. Influenced by theſe conſiderations, James broke his agree- 
ment with Henry, who, in expectation of meeting him, had alrea- 
dy come to Vork; and that haughty and impatient Monarch reſent- 
ed the affront, by declaring war againſt Scotland. His army was 
ſoon ready to invade the kingdom. James was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the nobles, for the defence of his dominions. At his com- 
mand, they. aſſembled their followers; but with the ſame diſpoſiti- 
ons, which had animated their anceſtors in the reign of James III. 
and with a full reſolution of imitating their example, by puniſhing 
5 thoſe to whom they imputed the grievances, of which they had rea- 
ſon to complain; and if the King's Miniſters had not been men of 
abilities ſuperior to thoſe of James III. and of conſiderable intereſt 
even with their enemies, who could not agree among themſelves 
what victims to ſacrifice, the camp of Fala would have been as re- 
markable as that of Lawder, for the daring encroachments of the 
nobility on the prerogative of the Prince. But though his miniſ- 
ters were ſaved by this accident, the nobles had ſoon another oppor- 
tunity of diſcovering to the King, their diſſatisfaction with his go- 
vernment, and their. contempt of his authority. Scarcity of provi- 
fions, . 
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Book I. fions, and the rigour of the ſeaſon having obliged the Engliſh army 


— which had invaded Scotland, to retire, James imagined that he 


could attack them, with great advantage, in their retreat ; but 
the principal barons, with an obſtinacy and diſdain, which greatly 
aggravated their diſobedience, refuſed to advance a ſtep beyond the 
limits of their own country. Provoked by this inſult to himſelf, and 
ſuſpicious of a new conſpiracy againſt his miniſters, the King inſtant- 
ly diſbanded an army, which paid ſo little regard to his orders, and 
returned abruptly into the heart of the kingdom. 


AN ambitious and high ſpirited Prince could not brook ſuch a 
mortifying affront. His hopes of ſucceſs had been raſh, and his 
deſpair upon a diſappointment was exceſſive. He felt himſelf en- 
gaged in an unneceſſary war with England, which, inſtead of yield- 
ing him the laurels and triumphs that he expected, had begun with 
ſuch circumſtances, as encouraged the inſolence of his ſubjects, and 
expoſed him to the ſcorn of his enemies. He faw how vain and 
ineffectual all his projects to humble the nobles had been, and 
that, though in times of peace a Prince may endeavour to depreſs 
them, they will riſe, during war, to their former importance and 
dignity. Impatience, reſentment, indignation, flled his boſom by 
turns. The violence of theſe paſſions altered his temper, and per- 
haps, impaired his reaſon. He became penſive, ſullen, and retired. 
He ſeemed, through the day, to be ſwallowed up in profound 
meditation, and through the night, he was diſturbed with thoſe 


viſionary terrors, which make impreſſion upon a weak underſtand- 


ing only, or a diſordered fancy. In order to revive the King's 
ſpirits, an inroad on the weſtern borders was concerted by his 
miniſters, who prevailed upon the Barons in the neighbouring 
provinces, to raiſe as many troops as were thought neceſſary, 

and 
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and to enter the enemy's country. But nothing could remove Book I. 
the King's averſion to his nobility, or diminiſh his jealouſy of — 


their power. He would not even entruſt them with the com- 
mand of the forces which they had aſſembled; that was reſerved 
for Oliver Sinclair his favourite, who no ſooner appeared to take 
poſſeſſion of the dignity conferred upon him, than rage and indig- 
nation occaſioned an univerſal mutiny in the army. Five hundred 
Engliſh, who happened to be drawn up in fight, attacked the 
Scots in this diforder. Hatred to the King, and contempt of their 
General produced an effect, to which there 1s no parallel in hiſto- 
ry. They overcame the fear of death, and the love of liberty ; and 
ten thouſand men ſurrendered to a number ſo far inferior, without 
ſtriking a ſingle blow. No man was deſirous of victory, which 


would have been acceptable to the King, and to his favourite ; few 


endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight ; the Engliſh had the 
choice of what priſoners they pleaſed to take; and almoſt every 


perſon of diſtinction, who was engaged in the expedition, remained 


This aſtoniſhing event was a new proof to the 


in their hands. 


King of the general diſaffection of the nobility, and a new diſco- 
very of his own weakneſs, and want of authority. Incapable of 
bearing theſe repeated inſults, he found himſelf unable to revenge 
them. The deepeſt melancholy and deſpair ſucceeded to the fu- 
rious tranſports of rage, which the firſt account of the rout of his 
army occaſioned. All the violent paſſions, which are the enemies 
of life, preyed upon his mind, and waſted and conſumed a youth- 
ful and vigorous conſtitution. Some authors of that age im- 
pute his untimely death to poiſon ; but the diſeaſes of the mind, 
when they riſe to an height, are often mortal; and the known 
effects of diſappointment, anger, and reſentment upon a ſanguine 
and impetuous temper, ſufficiently account for his unhappy fate. 


His 
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„His death (fays Drummond) proveth his mind to have been 


——— raiſed to an high ſtrain, and above mediocrity ; he could die, but 


could not digeſt a difaſter.” Had James ſurvived this misfortune 
one of two things muſt have happened : either the violence of 
his temper would have engaged him openly to attack the no- 
bles, who would have found in Henry a willing and powerful pro- 
tector, and have derived the ſame aſſiſtance from him, which the 
malecontents, in the ſucceeding reign, did from his daughter Eliza- 
beth; in that caſe, a dangerous civil > would have been the 
certain conſequence. Or, perhaps, neceſſity might have obliged 
him to accept of Henry's offers, and be reconciled to his nobility, 
In that event, the church would have fallen a ſacrifice to their 
union, a Reformation, upon Henry's plan, would have been eſta- 
bliſhed by law, a great part of the temporalities of the church would 
have been ſeized, and the friendſhip of the King and Barons would 
have been cemented by dividing its ſpoils. 


Sven were the efforts of our Kings, towards reducing the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles. If they were not attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, we muſt not, for that reaſon, conclude that they were not 
conducted with prudence. Every circumſtance ſeems to have com- 
bined againſt the Crown. Accidental events concurred with politi- 
cal cauſes, in rendering the beſt concerted meaſures abortive. The 
aſſaſſination of one King, the ſudden death of another, and the fa- 
tal deſpair of a third, contributed no leſs than its own natural 
ſtrength, to preſerve the ariſtocracy from ruin. 


_ Am1DsT theſe ſtruggles, the influence which our Kings poſſeſſed 
in their parliaments, is a circumſtance ſeemingly inexplicable, and 
which merits particular attention. As theſe aſſemblies were com- 
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poſed chiefly of the nobles, they, we are apt to imagine, muſt have Book J. 
dictated all their deciſions ; but, inſtead of this, every King found „ ſr" 


; ; a . 11 influ- 
them obſequious to his will, and obtained ſuch laws, as he eſteem- ce f the 


ed neceſſary for extending his authority. All things were conduct- nee 
ed there with diſpatch and unanimity; and, in none of our hiſto- 
rians, do we find an inſtance of any oppoſition formed againſt the 

court in Parliament, or mention of any difficulty in carrying through 

the meaſures which were agreeable to the King. In order to ac- 

count for this ſingular fact, it is neceſſary to enquire into the origin 


and conſtitution of Parliament. 


THE genius of the feudal government, uniform in all its opera- The "reaſons 
tions, produced the ſame effects in ſmall as in great ſocieties ; and 
the territory of a Baron was, in miniature, the model of a king- 


dom. He poſſeſſed the right of juriſdiction, but thoſe, who de- 


pended on him, being freemen, and not ſlaves, could be tried by 


their Peers only; and, therefore, his vaſſals were bound to attend 
his courts, and to aſſiſt both in paſſing and executing his ſentences. 
When aſſembled, on theſe occaſions, they eſtabliſhed, by mutual 
conſent, ſuch regulations, as tended to the welfare of their ſmall 
fociety ; and often granted, voluntarily, ſuch ſupplies to their Supe- 
rior, as his neceſſities required. Change now a ſingle name: in 
place of Baron, ſubſtitute King, and we behold a Parliament in 
its firſt rudiments, and obſerve the firſt exertions of thoſe powers, 
which its members now poſſeſs as Judges, as Legiſlators, and as diſ- 
penſers of the public revenues. Suitable to this idea, are the 
appellations of the King's Court *, and of the King's Great 
Council, by which, Parliaments were anciently diſtinguiſhed ; and 
ſuitable to this, likewiſe, were the conſtituent members of which 


* Du Cange, Voc. Curia. 
Vor. I. K ; it 
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Book I. it was compoſed. In all the feudal kingdoms, thoſe who held of 
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the King in chief were bound, by the condition of their tenure, to 
attend and to aſſiſt in his courts. Nor was this eſteemed a privilege, 
but a ſervice. It was exacted likewiſe of Biſhops, Abbots, and the 
greater eccleſiaſtics, who holding vaſt poſſeſſions of the Crown, 
were deemed ſubject to the fame burden. Parliaments did not con- 
tinue long in this ſtate. Cities gradually acquired wealth, a conſi- 
derable ſhare of the public taxes were levied on them, the inhabi- 
tants grew into eſtimation, and being enfranchiſed by the Sovereign, 
a place in Parliament was the conſequence of their liberty, and of 
their importance. But as it would have been abſurd to confer ſuch a 
privilege, or to impoſe ſuch a burden on a whole community, every 
burrough was permitted to chuſe one or two of its citizens to ap- 
pear in the name of the corporation; and the idea of repreſenta- 
tion was firſt introduced in this manner. An innovation, ſtill more 
important, naturally followed. The vaflals of the Crown were 
originally few in number, and extremely powerful; but as it is 
impoſſible to render property fixed and permanent, many of their 
poſſeſſions came, gradually, and by various methods of alienation, 
to be ſplit and parcelled out into different hands. Hence aroſe the 
diſtinction between the Greater and the Leſſer Barons. The for- 
mer were thoſe who retained their original fiefs undivided, the lat- 
ter were the new and leſs potent vaſſals of the Crown: Both were 
bound, however, to perform all feudal ſervices, and of conſequence, 
to give attendance in Parliament. To the lefler Barons, who formed 
no inconſiderable body, this was an intolerable grievance. Barons 
fometimes denied their tenure, burroughs renounced their right of 
electing, charters were obtained, containing an exemption from at- 
tendance ; and the anxiety, with which our anceſtors endeavoured 
to get free from the obligation of ſitting in Parliament is ſurpaſſed 
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by that only, with which their poſterity ſolicit to be admitted there. Book J. 
In order to accommodate both parties, and, at once, to ſecure to — 
the King a ſufficient number of members in his great council, and 

to ſave his vaſſals from an unneceſſary burden, an eaſy expedient 

was found out. The obligation to perſonal attendance was conti- 

nued upon the Greater Barons, from which the Leſſer Barons were 
exempted, on condition of their electing, in each county, a certain 

number of Repreſentatives, to appear in their name. Thus a Par- 

liament became compleat in all its members, and was compoſed of 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal, of Knights of the Shires, and of 
Burgeſſes. As many cauſes. contributed to bring government earlier 

to perfection in England, than in Scotland; as the rigour of the 

feudal inſtitutions abated ſooner ; and its defects were ſupplied with 

greater facility in the one kingdom than in the other ; England 

led the way in all theſe changes, and Burgeſſes, and Knights of 

the ſhire appeared in the Parliaments of that nation, before they 

were heard of in ours. Burgeſſes were firſt admitted into the Scot- 

tiſh Parliaments by Robert Bruce “; and in the preamble to the , p. i446, 
laws of Robert III. they are ranked among the conſtituent members 
of that aſſembly. The leſſer Barons were indebted to James I. for a 
ſtatute exempting them from perſonal attendance, and permitting 
them to elect repreſentatives ; the exemption was eagerly laid hold 
on, but the privilege was ſo little valued, that, except one or two, 
inſtances, it lay neglected during 160 years; and James VI. firſt 
obliged them to ſend repreſentatives regularly to Parliament . 


1427. 


AScorr is Parliament, then, conſiſted anciently of Great Ba- 
> rons, of Eccleſiaſtics, and a few repreſentatives of burroughs. Nor 


* Abercromby, 1. 635. 
+ Eſſays on Brit. Antiq. Eſſ. II. Dalrymp. Hiſt, of Feud, Prop. ch. 8. 
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Book I. were theſe divided, as in England, into two houſes, but compoſed 
one aſſembly, in which the Lord Chancellor preſided *. And, in 


rude ages, when the ſcience of government was extremely imperfect, 
among a martial people, unacquainted with the arts of peace, ſtran- 
gers to the talents which make a figure in debate, and deſpiſing them, 
Parliaments were not held in the ſame eſtimation as at preſent ; ner 
did haughty Barons love thoſe courts, in which they appeared, with 
ſuch evident marks of inferiority. Parliaments were often haſtily 
aſſembled, and it was, probably, in the King's power, by the man- 
ner in which he iſſued his writs for that purpoſe, to exclude: thoſe 
who were averſe from his meaſures. At a time when: deeds of 
violence were common, and the reſtraints of law and decency were 
little regarded, no man could venture with ſafety to oppoſe the King 
in his own court. The great Barons, or Lords of Parliament, 
were extremely few; even ſo late as the beginning of the reign of 
James VI. 4 they amounted only to fifty three. The Eccleſiaſtics 


equalled them in number, and being devoted implicitly to the Crown, 


for reaſons which have been already explained, rendered all hopes 
of victory in any ſtruggle deſperate. Nor were the nobles them- 


* In England, the Peers and Commons ſeem early to have met in ſeparate houſes ; 
and James I. who was fond of imitating the Engliſh in all their cuſtoms, had pro- 
bably an intention of introducing ſome conſiderable diſtinction between the Greater 
and Leſſer Barons in Scotland; at leaſt he determined that their conſultations ſhould 
not be carried on under the direction of the ſame Preſident ; for by his law, A. D. 
1327. it is provided, © that out of the Commiſſioners. of all the ſhires ſhall be cho- 
ſen a wiſe and expert man, called the Common Speaker of the Parliament, who 
fhall propoſe all and ſundry needs and caufes pertaining to the Commons in the 
Parliament or general council.” No ſuch Speaker, it would ſeem, was ever cho- 
ſen; and by a ſubſequent law the Chancellor was declared perpetual Preſident of 
Parliament. 


+ And, Coll. v. i. pref, 40. 
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ſelves ſo anxious, as might be imagined, to prevent acts of parlia- Book I. 


ment favourable to the royal prerogative ; conſcious of their own 
ſtrength, and of the King's inability to carry theſe acts into execu- 
tion without their concurrence, they truſted either to elude or to 
contemn them ; and the ſtatute revoking the King's property, and 
annexing alienated juriſdictions to the crown, repeated in every 
reign, and violated and deſpiſed as often, is a ſtanding proof of the 
impotence of laws, when oppoſed to power. So many concurring 
cauſes are ſufficient, perhaps, to account for the aſcendant, which 
our Kings acquired in Parliament. But without having recourſe 
to any of theſe, a ſingle circumſtance, peculiar to the conſtitution 
of the Scottith Parhament, the mentioning of which we have hi-- 
therto avoided, will abundantly explain this fact, ſeemingly fo re- 
pugnant to all our reaſonings concerning the weakneſs of the King, 
and the power of the nobles. 


As far back, as our records enable us to trace the conſtitution of 
our Parliaments, we find a committee, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Lords of Articles. It was their buſineſs to prepare, and to di- 
geſt all matters which were to be laid before the Parliament ; 
every motion for a new law was firſt made there, and approved or 
rejected by them at pleaſure ; what they approved was formed into 
a bill, and preſented to Parliament; what they rejected could not 
be introduced into the houſe. This committee owed the extraordi- 
nary powers veſted in it, to the military genius of the ancient nobles; 
too impatient to ſubmit to the drudgery of civil buſineſs, too impe- 
tuous to obſerve the forms, or to enter into the details neceſſary in 
conducting it, they were glad to lay that burden upon a ſmall 
number, while they themſelves had no other labour than ſimply 
to give, or to refuſe their ſanction to the bills, which were pre- 
ſented to them. The Lords of Articles, then, not only directed 

the 
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the whole proceedings of Parliament, but poſſeſſed a negative be- 


fore debate. That committee was choſen and conſtituted in ſuch 


* 


a manner, as put this valuable privilege entirely in the King's hands. 
It is extremely probable, that the King once had the ſole right of 
nominating the Lords of Articles *. They came afterwards to be 
elected by the Parliament, and conſiſted of an equal number out of 
each eſtate, and moſt commonly of eight Temporal and eight Spiri- 
tual Lords, of eight repreſentatives of burroughs, and of the eight 
great officers of the Crown. Of this body, the eight eccleſiaſtics, 
together with the officers of the Crown, were entirely at the King's 
devotion, and it was ſcarce poſſible that the choice could fall on ſuch 
Temporal Lords and Burgeſſes as would unite in oppoſition to his 
meaſures. Capable either of influencing their election, or of gain- 
ing them when elected, the King commonly found the Lords of Ar- 


* IT appears from authentic records, that a Parliament was appointed to be held 
March 12, 1566, and that the Lords of Articles were choſen and met on the 7th, 
five days before the aſſembling of Parliament. If they could be regularly elected 
ſo long before the meeting of Parliament, it is natural to conclude, that the Prince 
alone poſſeſſed the right of electing them. There are two Cifferent accounts of the 
manner of their election at that time, one by Mary herſelf, in a letter to the Arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, . We, accompanied with our nobility for the time, paſt to 
« the Tolbuith of Edinburgh, for holding of our Parliament on the 7th day of 
« this inſtant, and elected the Lords Articulars.“ If we explain theſe words, accor- 
ding to ſtrict Grammar, we muſt conclude that the Queen herſelf elected them. 
It is, however, mofe probable that Mary meant to ſay, that the nobles then pre- 
ſent with her, viz. her privy counſellors, and others, elected the Lords of Articles. 
Keith's Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 331. The other account is Lord Ruthven's, who ex- 
preſly affirms that the Queen herſelf elected them. Keith's Append. 126. Whether 
we embrace the one or the other of theſe opinions, is of no conſequence, If the 
privy counſellors and nobles attending the court had a right to elect the Lords of 
Articles, it was equally advantageous for the Crown, as if the Prince had had the 
ſole nomination of them, 
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ticles no leſs obſequious to his will, than his own privy council, and Boox I. 
by means of his authority with them, he could put a negative e 
upon his Parliament before debate, as well as after it; and what may 

ſeem altogether incredible, the moſt limited Prince in Europe ac- 

tually poſſeſſed, in one inſtance, a prerogative which the moſt ab- 

ſolute could never attain *. 


To this account of the internal conſtitution of Scotland, it wills ae of Fu- 
rope at the he- 


not be improper to add a view of the political ſtate of Europe at ginning of the 
| that 16th century. 


* Having deduced the hiſtory of the committee of Lords of Articles, as low as 
the ſubje& of this preliminary book required, it may be agreeable, perhaps, to ſome 
of my readers, to know the ſubſequent variations in this ſingular inſtitution, and the 
political uſe which our Kings made of theſe. When Parliaments. became more nu- 
merous, and more conſiderable by the admiſſion of the repreſentatives of the Leſſer 
Barons, the preſerving their influence over the Lords of Articles became, likewiſe, 
an object of greater importance to our Kings. James VI. on pretence, that the Lords 
of Articles could not find leiſure to conſider the great multitude of affairs laid be- 
fore them, obtained an act, appointing four perſons to be named out of each ate, 
who ſhould meet twenty days before the commencement of Parliament +, to receive 
all ſupplications, &c. and rejecting what they thought frivolous, ſhould engroſs in 
a book what they thought worthy the attention of the Lords of Articles. No pro- 
viſion is made in the Act for the choice of this ſelect body, and the King would, 
of courſe, have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. was beginning 
to introduce theſe innovations, which gave ſo much offence to the nation, he dread- 
ed the oppoſition of his Parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was 
made uſe of to ſecure the Lords of Articles for the Crown, The Temporal 
Peers were appointed to chuſe eight Biſhops, and the Bithops eight Peers, theſe 
fixreen met together, and elected eight Knights of the ſhire, and eight Bur- | 
geſſes, and to theſe the crown officers were added as uſual. If we can only ſup- 
pole eight perſons of ſo numerous a body, as the peers of Scotland were become 
by that time, attached to the court, theſe, it is obvious, would be the men whom 
the Biſhops would chuſe, and of conſequence, the whole Lords of Articles were 


+ Act. 222. P. 1594. 
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Book I. that period, where the following hiſtory commences. A thorough 


—— knowledge of that general ſyſtem, of which every kingdom in Eu- 


rope forms a part, is not lefs requiſite towards underſtanding the 


hiſtory of a nation, than an acquaintance with its peculiar govern- 
ment and laws. The latter may enable us to comprehend domeſtic 
occurrences and revolutions, but without the former, foreign tranſ- 
actions mult be altogether myſterious and unintelligible. By attend- 
ing to this, many dark paſſages in our hiſtory may be placed in a 
clear light; and where the bulk of hiſtorians have ſeen only the ef- 
fect, we may be able to diſcover the cauſe. 


Tur ſubverſion of the feudal government in France and its de- 
clenſion in the neighbouring Kingdoms, occaſioned a remarkable 
alteration in the political ſtate of Europe. Kingdoms which were 
inconſiderable when broken, and parcelled out among nobles, ac- 
quired firmneſs and ſtrength, by being united into a regular mo- 
narchy. Kings became conſcious of their own power and im- 
portance. They meditated ſchemes of conqueſt, and engaged in 
wars at a diſtance. Numerous armies were raiſed, and great taxes 
impoſed for their ſubſiſtence. Conſiderable bodies of infantry were 
kept in conſtant pay ; that ſervice grew to be honourable ; and ca- 
valry, in which the ſtrength of European armies had hitherto con- 


the tools and creatures of the King. This practice, ſo inconſiſtent with liberty, was 


| aboliſhed during the civil war; and the ſtatute of James VI. was repealed, After 


the Reſtoration, Parliaments became more ſervile than ever. What was only a tem- 
porary device, in the reign of Charles l. was, then, converted into a ſtanding law, 
For my part, ſays the author from whom J have borrowed many of theſe parti- 
« culars, I ſhould have thought it leſs criminal in our Reſtoration Parliament, to have 
© openly beſtowed upon the King a negative before debate, than, in ſuch an un- 
« derhand artificial manner, to betray their conſtituents, and the nation.” Eſſays 
on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, however, from a letter of Randolph's to Cecil 
10 Aug. 1560, printed in the Appendix, that this Parliament had ſome appearance 
of ancient precedent to juſtify their unworthy conduct. 


ſiſted, 
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ſiſted, though proper enough for the ſhort and voluntary excur- Book I. 
ſions of barons who ſerved at their own expence, were found to 
be unfit either for making, or defending any important conqueſt. 


IT was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France and Spain 
and Germany firſt appeared to make a trial of their new ſtrength. 
The diviſion of that country into ſo many ſmall ſtates, the luxury 
of the people, and their effeminate averſion to arms, invited their 
more martial neighbours to an eaſy prey. The Italians, who had 
been accuſtomed to mock battles only, and to decide their quarrels 
by innocent and bloodleſs victories, were aſtoniſhed at the fight of 
real war ; and as they could not reſiſt the torrent, they ſuffered it 
to take its courſe, and to ſpend its rage. Intrigue and policy ſup- 
plied the want of ſtrength ; and neceſſity and ſelf-preſervation led 
that ingenious people to the great ſecret of modern politics, by 
teaching them how to balance the power of one Prince, by throw- 
ing that of another into the oppoſite ſcale. By this happy device, 
the liberty of Italy was long preſerved. The ſcales were poiſed by 
very ſkillful hands; the ſmalleſt variations were attended to, and 
no Prince was allowed to retain any ſuperiority, that could be dan- 
gerous. 


A SYSTEM of conduct, purſued with ſo much ſucceſs in Italy, 
was not long confined to that country of political refinement, The 
maxim of preſerving a balance of power is founded ſo much upon 
obvious reaſoning, and the ſituation of Europe rendered it fo ne- 
ceſſary, that it ſoon became a matter of chief attention to all wiſe 
politicians. Every ſtep any Prince took was obſerved by all his 
neighbours. Ambaſſadors, a kind of honourable ſpies, authorized 
by the mutual jealouſy of Kings, reſided almoſt conſtantly at every 
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different court, and had it in charge to watch all its motions. Dan 
gers were foreſeen at a greater diſtance, and prevented with more 
eaſe. Confederacies were formed to humble any power which 
roſe above its due proportion. Revenge or ſelf-defence were no 
longer the only cauſes of hoſtility, it became common to take arms 
out of policy; and war, both in its commencement, and in its 
operations, was more an exerciſe of the judgement, than of the 
paſſions of men. Almoſt every war in Europe became general, 


and the moſt inconſiderable ſtates acquired importance, becauſe they 
could add weight to either ſcale. 


FRANCIS I. who mounted the throne of France in the year 1515, 
and Charles V. who obtained the Imperial crown in the year 1519, 
divided between them the ſtrength and affections of all Europe. 
Their perpetual enmity was not owing either to perſonal jealouſy, 
or to the caprice of private paſſion, but was. founded ſo much in na- 
ture and true policy, that it ſubſiſted between their poſterity for ſe- 
veral ages; and, notwithſtanding their preſent accidental and un- 
natural union, muſt again revive. Charles ſucceeded to all the domi- 
ions of the houſe of Auſtria, No family had ever gained ſo much 
by wiſe and fortunate marriages. By acquiſitions of this kind the 
Auſtrian Princes roſe, in a ſhort time, from obſcure Counts of Hapſ- 
bourg, to be Archdukes of Auſtria and Kings of Bohemia, and 
were in poſſeſſion of the imperial dignity by a ſort of hereditary 
right. - Beſides theſe territories in Germany, Charles was heir 
to the crown of Spain, and to all the dominions which belonged to 
the Houſe of Burgundy. The Burgundian provinces engroſſed, at 
that time, the riches and commerce of one half of Europe; and he 
drew from them, on many occaſions, thoſe immenſe ſums, which 
no people without trade and liberty are able to contribute. Spain 
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furniſhed him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whoſe diſcipline he Book I. 
was indebted for all his conqueſts. And at the ſame time, by the 


diſcovery of the new world, a vein of wealth was opened to him, 
which all the extravagance of ambition could not exhauſt. Theſe 
advantages rendered Charles the firit Prince in Europe ; but he 
withed to be more, and openly aſpired to univerſal monarchy. His 
genius was of that kind which ripens ſlowly, and lies long con- 
cealed ; but it grew up, without obſervation, to an unexpected height 
and vigour. He poſlefled, in an eminent degree, the characteriſtic 
virtues of all the different races of Princes to whom he was allied. 
In forming his ſchemes, he diſcovered all the ſubtlety and pene- 
tration of Ferdinand his grandfather ; he purſued them with that 
obſtinate and inflexible perſeverance which has ever been peculiar 
to the Auſtrian blood; and in executing them, he could employ 
the magnanimity and boldneſs of his Burgundian anceſtors. His 
abilities were equal to his power, and neither of them would have 
been inferior to his deſigns, had not Providence, in pity to man- 
kind, and in order to preſerve them from the worſt of all evils, 
Univerfal Monarchy, raiſed up Francis I. to defend the liberty of 
Europe. His dominions were leſs extenſive, but more united than 
the Emperor's. His ſubje&s were numerous, active and warlike, 
lovers of glory, and lovers of their King. To Charles power was 
the only object of deſire, and he purſued it with an unwearied and 
joyleſs induſtry. Francis could mingle pleaſure and elegance with 
his ambition, and though he neglected ſome advantages, which a 
more phlegmatic or more frugal Prince would have improved, an 
active and intrepid courage ſupplied all his defects, and checked or 

defeated many of the Emperor's deſigns. 


THe reſt of Europe obſerved all the motions of theſe mighty 


rivals, with a jealous attention. On the one fide, the Italians ſaw 
1 tlie 
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the danger which threatened Chriſtendom, and in order to vert 
it, had recourſe to the expedient, which they had often employed 
with ſucceſs. They endeovoured to divide the power of the two 
contending Monarchs into equal ſcales, and by the union of ſeve- 
ral ſmall ſtates, to counterpoiſe him, whoſe power became too great. 
But, what they concerted with much wiſdom, they were able to 
execute with little vigour ; and intrigue and refinement were feeble 
fences againſt the incroachments of military power. 


O the other ſide, Henry VIII. of England held the balance 
with leſs delicacy, but with a ſtronger hand. He was the third 
Prince of the age in dignity and in power ; and the advantageous 
fituation of his dominions, his domeſtic tranquility, his immenſe 
wealth, and abſolute authority, rendered him the natural guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted him with 
emulation ; he knew it to be his intereſt to keep the ballance even, 
and to reſtrain both, by not joining entirely with either of them. 
But he was ſeldom able to reduce his ideas to practice ; he was go- 
verned by caprice more than by principle ; and the paſſions of the 
man were an overmatch for the maxims of the King. Vanity and 
reſentment were the great ſprings of all his undertakings, and his 
neighbours eaſily found the way, by touching theſe, to force him 
upon many raſh and inconſiſtent enterpriſes. His reign was a per- 
petual ſeries of blunders in politics, and while he efteemed himſelf 
the wiſeſt prince in Europe, he was a conſtant dupe to thoſe, who 
found it neceſſary, and could ſubmit to flatter him. 


Ix this ſituation of Europe, Scotland, which had hitherto waſt- 
ed her ſtrength in the quarrels between France and England, 
emerged from her obſcurity, took her ſtation in the ſyſtem, and 
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began to have ſome influence upon the fate of diſtant nations. Her Book I. 


aſſiſtance was, frequently, of conſequence to the contending parties, 
and the balance was often ſo nicely adjuſted, that it was in her pow- 
er to make it lean to either fide. The part aſſigned her, at this junc- 
ture, was to divert Henry from carrying his arms into the continent. 
That Prince, having routed the French at Guinegat, and inveſted 
Terouënne, France attempted to divide his forces, by engaging 
James IV. in that unhappy expedition which ended with his life. 
For the ſame reaſon, Francis encouraged and aſſiſted the Duke of Al- 
bany, to ruin the families of Angus and Home, which were in the 
intereſt of England, and would willingly have perſwaded the Scots to 
revenge the death of their King, and to enter into a new war with 


— — 


that kingdom. Henry and Francis having united not long after 


againſt the Emperor, it was the intereſt of both Kings, that the 
Scots ſhould continue inactive; and a long tranquillity was the effect 
of their union. Charles endeavoured to break this, and to embar- 
raſs Henry by another inroad of the Scots. For this end, he made 
great advances to James V. flattering the vanity of the young Mo- 
narch, by electing him a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and by 
offering him a match in the imperial family; while, in return for 
theſe empty honours, he demanded of him to renounce his alliance 
with France, and to declare war againſt England. But James, who 
had much to loſe, and who could gain little by embracing the Em- 
peror's propoſals, rejected them with decency, and keeping firm to 


his ancient allies, left Henry at full liberty to act upon the continent 


with his whole ſtrength. 


HENRY himſelf began his reign, by imitating the example of 
his anceſtors with regard to Scotland. He held its power in ſuch ex- 
treme contempt, that he was at no pains to gain its friendſhip ; but 


ON 


THE HISTORY 


Book I. on the contrary, he irritated the whole nation, by reviving the an- 


—— tiquated pretenſions of the crown of England to the ſovereignty 


over Scotland. But his own experience, and the example of his 
enemies, gave him a higher idea of its importance. It was impoſ- 
ſible to defend an open and extenſive frontier, againſt the incur- 
ſions of an active and martial people. During any war on the con- 
tinent this obliged him to divide the ſtrength of his kingdom. It 
was neceſſary to maintain a kind of army of obſervation in the 
north of England ; and after all precautions, the Scottiſh borderers, 
who were ſupcrior to all mankind in the practice of irregular war, 
often made ſucceſsful inroads, and ſpread terror and deſolation over 
many counties. He fell, at laſt, upon the true ſecret of policy, 
with reſpect to Scotland, which his predeceſſors had too little pene- 
tration to diſcover, or too much pride to employ. The fituation 
of the country, and the bravery of the people, made the conqueſt 
of Scotland impoſſible ; but the national poverty, and the violence 
of faction, rendered it an eaſy matter to divide, and to govern it. He 
abandoned, therefore, the former deſign, and reſolved to employ 
the utmoſt addreſs in executing the latter. It had not yet become 
honourable for one Prince to receive pay from another under the 
more decent name of a ſubſidy. But, in all ages, the ſame ar- 
guments have been good in courts, and of weight with miniſters, 
factious leaders, and favourites. What were the arguments, by 
which Henry brought over ſo many to his intereſt during the mino- 
rity of James V. we know by the original warrants ſtill extant *, 
for remitting conſiderable ſums into Scotland. By a proper diſtri- 
bution of theſe, many perſons of note were gained to his party, 
and a faction which held ſecret correſpondence with England, 
and received all its directions from thence, appears hencefor- 


* Burn, Hiſt. Ref, v. i. p. 7. 
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ward in all our domeſtic conteſts. In the ſequel of the hiſtory, Book I. 
we ſhall find Henry labouring to extend his influence in Scotland. 
His ſucceſſors adopted the ſame plan, and improved upon it. The 

affairs of the two kingdoms became interwoven, and their intereſts 

were often the ſame. Elizabeth divided her attention almoſt equal- 

y between them, and the authority, which ſhe inherited in the 

one, was not greater than that, which ſhe acquired in the other. 
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A R Y Queen of Scots was born a few days before the Book II. 
death of her Father James V. The ſituation in which he 
left the kingdom alarmed all ranks of men, with the proſpect of a . * 
turbulent and diſaſtrous reign. A war againſt England had been * fan of 
undertaken without neceſſity, and carried on without ſucceſs. Ma- 
ny perſons of the firſt rank had fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, 
in the unfortunate rout near the firth of Solway, and were {till pri- 
ſoners at London. Among the reſt of the nobles there was little 
union, either in their views, or in their affections; and the religious 
diſputes, occaſioned by the opinions of the reformers, growing eve- 
ry day more violent, added to the rage of thoſe factions which are 


natural to a form of government nearly ariſtocratical. 
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Book II. Tux government of a Queen was unknown in Scotland, and did 
mona imprint much reverence in the minds of a martial people. The 
| government of an infant Queen was ſtill more deſtitute of real au- 
thority; and the proſpect of a long and feeble minority invited to 
faction by the hope of impunity.” James had not even provided 
the common remedy againſt the diſorders of a minority, by com- 
mitting to proper perſons the care of his daughter's education, and 
the adminiſtration of affairs in her name. Though . he ſaw the 
clouds gathering, and foretold that they would quickly burſt into a 
ſtorm, he was ſo little able to diſperſe them, or to defend his 
daughter and kingdom againſt the imminent calamities, that, in 
mere deſpair, he abandoned them both to the mercy of fortune, 
and left open to every pretender, the office of Regent, which he 

could not fix to his own ſatisfaction. 


Pretenfions of CARDINAL Beatoun, who had for many years been conſidered as 
Conan Op prime miniſter, was the firſt who claimed that high dignity ; and 
gency. in ſupport of his pretenſions, he produced a teſtament *, which he 
| himſelf had forged in the name of the late King ; and without any 

other right, inſtantly aſſumed the title of Regent. He hoped by 

the aſſiſtance of the clergy, the countenance of France, the con- 

nivance of the Queen Dowager, and the ſupport of the whole Po- 

piſh faction, to hold by force, what he had ſeized on by fraud. 

But Beatoun had enjoyed power too long to be a favourite of the 

nation. "Thoſe among the nobles who wiſhed for a Reformation 

in religion dreaded his ſeverity, and others conſidered the eleva- 

tion of a Churchman to the higheſt office in the kingdom as a de- 

preſſion of themſelves. At their inftigation, James Hamilton Earl 


* Sadler's Let. 161. 
of 
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of Arran, and next heir to the Queen, rouzed himſelf from his Book II. 
inactivity, and was prevailed on to aſpire to that ſtation, to which e 
proximity of blood gave him a natural title. The nobles, who Farl of Arran 
were aſſembled for that purpoſe, unanimouſly conferred on him =” 125 


the office of regent ; and the public voice applauded their choice. 


No two men ever differed more widely-in diſpoſition and charac- fader of 
ter, than the Earl of Arran and Cardinal Beatoun. The Cardina] 
was by nature of immoderate ambition ; by long experience he had 
acquired addreſs and refinement ; and inſolence grew upon him from 
continual ſucceſs. His high ſtation in the church placed him in 
the way of great employments ; his abilities were equal to the great- 
eſt of theſe; nor did he reckon any of them to be above his merit. 
As his own eminence was founded upon the power of the church 
of Rome, he was a zealous defender of that ſuperſtition, and for 
the ſame reaſon an avowed enemy to the doctrine of the Reformers. 
Political motives alone determined him to ſupport the one, or to op- 
poſe the other. His early application to public buſineſs kept him 
unacquainted with the learning and controverſies of the age; he gave 
judgment, however, upon all the points in diſpute, with a precipi- 
tancy, violence, and rigour, which cotemporary hiſtorians mention 
with indignation. 


— 


THe character of the Earl of Arran was, in almoſt every thing, 
the reverſe of Beatoun's. He was neither infected with ambition, 
nor inclined to cruelty : The love of caſe extinguiſhed the former, 
the ſoſtneſs of his temper preſerved him from the latter. Timidity 
and irreſolution were his predominant failings, the one occaſioned 
by his natural conſtitution, and the other ariſing from a conſciouſ- 
M 2 nels 


Of Arran. 
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Book II. neſs that his abilities were not equal to his ſtation. With theſe diſ- 
. poſitions he might have enjoyed and adorned private life; but his 
public conduct was without courage, or dignity, or conſiſtence. 
The perpetual ſlave of his own fears, and, by conſequence, the 
perpetual tool of thoſe, who found their advantage in practiſing 
upon them. But as no other perſon could be ſet in oppoſition to the 
Cardinal, with any probability of ſucceſs, the nation declared in his 
favour with ſo general a conſent, that the artifices of his rival could 
not withſtand its united ſtrength. 


Rane Vill. THE Earl of Arran had farce taken poſſeſſion of his new dig- 


ö oh to nity, when a negociation was opened with England, which gave 
birth to events of the moſt fatal conſequence: to himſelf, and to 
the kingdom. After the death of James, Henry VIII. was no longer 
afraid of any interruption from Scotland to his deſigns againſt France; 
and immediately conceived hopes of rendering this ſecurity perpe- 
tual by the marriage of Edward his only ſon with the young Queen 
of Scots. He communicated his intention to. the priſoners taken 
at Solway, and prevailed on them to fayour it, by the promiſe of 
liberty, as the reward of the ſucceſs. In the mean time, he 
permitted them to return. into Scotland, that by their preſence in 
the Parliament which the regent had called, they might be the 
better able to perſwade their countrymen to fall in with his propo- 
als. A caufe, entruſted. to ſuch able and zealous advocates, could 
not well miſs of coming to an happy iſſue. All thoſe who feared 
the Cardinal, or who deſired a change in religion, were fond of 
an alliance, which afforded protection to the doctrine which they 
had embraced, as well as to their own perſons, againſt the rage of 
that powerful and haughty Prelate. 


BuT 
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Bur Henry's rough and impatient temper was incapable of im- Book II. 
proving this favourable conjuncture. Addreſs and delicacy in ma- 3 
naging the fears, and follies, and intereſts of men, were arts with by himſelf. 

which he was utterly unacquainted. The deſigns he had formed 
upon Scotland were obvious from the marriage which he had propo- 
fed, and he had not dexterity enough to diſguiſe, or to conceal 
them. Inſtead of yielding to the fear or jealouſy of the Scots, 
what time and accidents would ſoon have enabled him to recover, 
he, at once alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by demanding 
that the Queen's perſon ſhould be immediately committed to his 


cuſtody, and that the government of the kingdom ſhould be put in 
his hands during her minority. 


ITT 7 


HENRY could not have preſcribed more ignominious conditions us de the 
to a conquered people, and it is no wonder they were rejected, with —_ _ 
indignation, by men who ſcorned to purchaſe an alliance with Eng- ed by them. 
land at the price of their own liberty. The parliament of Scot- 
land, however, influenced by the nobles who returned from Eng- ruch 12. 
land, deſirous of peace with that kingdom; and delivered, by the *5+3- 
Regent's confining the Cardinal as a priſoner, from any oppo- 
ſition to which he might have given riſe ; conſented to a treaty of 
marriage and of union, but upon ſomewhat a more equal foot- 
ing. And after ſome dark and unſucceſsful intrigues, by which his. 
ambaſſador endeavoured to carry off the young Queen and Cardinal 
Beatoun into England, Henry was obliged to give up his own pro- F 
poſals, and to accept of theirs. On his fide, he conſented that the 4 
Queen ſhould continue to reſide in Scotland, and himſelf remain 
excluded from any ſhare in the government of the kingdom. On 
the other hand, the Scots agreed to ſend their Sovereign into 


England as ſoon as ſhe attained the full age of ten years, and in- | | 
ſtantly | 
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Book II. ſtantly to deliver ſix perſons, of the firſt rank, to be kept as hoſta- 


3 — 
Favoured by 


the Regent, 


Oppoſed by 
the Cardinal, 


ges by Henry till the Queen's arrival at his court. 


THe treaty was {till ſo manifeſtly of advantage to England, that 
the Regent loſt much of the public confidence by conſenting to it. 
The Cardinal, who had now recovered liberty, watched for ſuch 
an opportunity of regaining credit, and he did not fail to cultivate 
and improve this to the utmoſt. He complained loudly, that the 
Regent had betrayed the kingdom to its moſt inveterate enemies, 
and ſacrificed its honour to his own ambition. He foretold the 
extinction of true catholic religion, under the tyranny of an excom- 
municated heretic ; but above all, he lamented to ſee an ancient 
kingdom conſenting to its own flavery, deſcending into the igno- 
minious ſtation of a dependent .province ; and, in one hour, the 
weakneſs or treachery of a ſingle man ſurrendering every thing, for 
which the Scottiſh nation had ſtruggled and fought during fo many 
ages. Theſe remonſtrances of the Cardinal were not without effect. 
They were addreſſed to prejudices and paſſions which are deeply 
rooted in the human heart. The ſame hatred to the ancient ene- 
mies of their country, the ſame jealouſy of national honour, and 
pride of independence, which at the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, went near to prevent the Scots from conſenting to an union 
with England, upon terms of great advantage, did, at that time, 
induce the whole nation to declare againſt the alliance which had 
been concluded. In the one period, an hundred and fifty years of 
peace between the two nations, the habit of being ſubjected to the 
ſame King, and governed by the ſame maxims, had conſiderably 
abated old animoſities, and prepared both people for incorporating. 
In the other, injuries were ſtill freſh, the wounds on both ſides were 
open, and, in the warmth of reſentment, it was natural to ſcek re- 


venge, 
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yenge, and to be averſe from reconcilement. At the Union in Book II. 
1707, the wiſdom of parliament deſpiſed the groundleſs murmurs hear 
_ occaſioned by antiquated prejudices ; but in 1543, the complaints 

of the nation were better grounded, and urged with a zeal and una- 

nimity, which it is neither juſt nor ſafe to diſregard, The rage 

of the people roſe to ſuch an height, that the Engliſh ambaſſador 

could hardly be protected from their inſults. The clergy contribu- 

ted a great ſum towards preſerving the church from the dominion 

of a Prince, whoſe ſyſtem of Reformation was ſo fatal to their power. 

The nobles, after having mortified the Cardinal, fo lately, in ſuch 

a cruel] manner, were, now, ready to applaud and to ſecond him, 

as the defender of the honour and liberty of his country. 


ARGYLL, Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful Barons decla- g. ...-... l. 
red openly againſt the Alliance with England. By their aſſiſtance, 8 
the Cardinal ſeized on the perſons of the young Queen and her mo- the Englith. 
ther, and added to his party the ſplendor and authority of the royal 
name . He received, at the ſame time, a more real acceſſion to 
his ſtrength, by the arrival of Matthew Stewart Earl of Lennox, 
whoſe return from France he had earneſtly ſollicited. This young 
nobleman was the hereditary enemy of the houſe of Hamilton. He 
had many claims upon the regent, and pretended a right to exclude 
him, not only from ſucceeding to the Crown, but to deprive him of 
the poſſeſſion of his private fortune. The Cardinal flattered his va- 
nity, with the proſpect of marring the Queen Dowager, and af- 
fected to treat him with ſo much reſpect, that the Regent became 
jealous of him as a rival in power. 


Tuls ſuſpicion was artfully heightened by the Abbot of Paiſley, 
who returned into Scotland ſome time before the Earl of Lennox, 


Keith's Hiſt, of Scotl. 30. 
I and 
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Book II. and acted in concert with the Cardinal. He was a natural brother 


— mud 


of the Regent, with whom he had great credit ; a warm partizan of 
France, and a zealous defender of the eſtabliſhed Religion. He 
took hold of the Regent by the proper handle, and endeavoured to 
bring about a change in his ſentiments, by working upon his fears. 
The deſertion of the nobility, the diſaffection of the clergy, and 
the rage of the people ; the reſentment of France, the power of the 
Cardinal, and the pretenſions of Lennox, were all repreſented with 
aggravation, and with their moſt threatening aſpect. 


Ma while, the day appointed for the ratification of the treaty 
with England, and the delivery of the hoſtages approached, and the 
Regent was ſtill undetermined in his own mind. He acted to the 
laſt with that irreſolution and inconſiſtence, which is peculiar to weak 
men, when they are ſo unfortunate as to have the chief part in the 
con luct of difficult affairs. On the 25th of Auguſt, he ratified the 
treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the Cardinal, who ſtill continu- 
ed to oppoſe it, an enemy to his country. On the 3d of September, 


Obliges te he ſecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met with the Cardinal at 
Regent to re Callender, renounced the friendſhip of England, and declared for 


nounce the 


with England, 


the intereſts of France *. | 


HENRY, in order to gain the Regent, had not ſpared the moſt 
magnificent promiſes. He had offered to give the princeſs Eliza- 
beth in marriage to his eldeſt ſon, and to conſtitute him King of 
that part of Scotland, which lies beyond the river Forth. But 
upon finding his intereſt in the Kingdom to be leſs conſiderable 
than he had imagined, the Engliſh monarch began to treat him 


Sadler, 339, 356. 
with 
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with little reſpect. The young Queen was now 1n the cuſtody of Book II. 
his enemies, who grew every day more numerous and more po- e 
pular. They formed a ſeparate court at Stirling, and threatened to 

elect another Regent. The French King was ready to afford them 

his protection, and the nation, out of hatred to the Englith, would 

have united in their defence. In this fituation, the Regent could 

not retain his authority, without a ſudden change of his meaſures ; 

and though he endeavoured, by ratifying the treaty, to preſerve 

the appearances of good faith with England, he was obliged to 

throw himſelf into the arms of the party, which adhered to 

France. 


Soo after this ſudden revolution in his political principles, the and to perie- 
Regent changed his fentiments concerning religion. The ſpirit of 1 
controverſy was then new and warm; books of that kind were cager= _ 
ly read by men of every rank ; the love of novelty, or the conviction 
of truth, had led the Regent to expreſs great eſteem for the writings 
of the Reformers ; and having been powerfully ſupported by thoſe 
ho had embraced. their opinions, he, in order to gratify them, en- 
tertained, in his own family, two of the moſt noted preachers of 
the Proteſtant doctrine, and, in his firſt parliament, conſented to an 
act, by which the laity were permitted to read the ſcriptures in a lan- 
guage which they underſtood. Truth needed only a fair hearing to 
be an over-match for error. Abſurdities, which had long impoſed 
on the ignorance and credulity of mankind, were detected and expo- 
ſed to public ridicule ; and under the countenance of the Regent, the 
Reformation made great advances. The Cardinal obſerved its pro- 
greſs with concern, and was at the utmoſt pains to obſtruct it. He 
repreſented to the regent his great imprudence in giving encourage- 


ment to opinions, ſo favourable to Lennox's pretenſions; that his 
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own legitimacy depended upon the validity of a ſentence of divorce, 
founded on the Pope's authority ; and that by ſuffering it to be cal- 
led in queſtion, he weakened his own title to the ſucceſſion, and 
furniſhed his rival with the only argument, by which it could be 
rendered doubtful *. Theſe inſinuations made a deep impreſſion on 
the Regent's timorous fpirit, who, at the proſpect of ſuch imagina- 
ry dangers, was as much ſtartled as the Cardinal could have wiſhed ; 
and his zeal for the Proteſtant religion was not long proof againſt 
his fear. He publickly abjured the doctrine of the reformers in the 
Franciſcan church at Stirling, .and declared not only for the politi- 
cal, but the religious opinions of his new confidents. 


Tux Proteſtant doctrine did not ſuffer much by his apoſtacy. It 
had already taken fo deep root in the kingdom, that no diſcourage- 
ment or ſeverity could extirpate it. The Regent indeed conſented 
to every thing, that the zeal of the Cardinal thought neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the eſtabliſhed religion. The Reformers 
were perſecuted with all the cruelty, which ſuperſtition inſpires into 
a barbarous people. Many were condemned to that dreadful death, 
which the church has appointed for the puniſhment of its enemies ; 
but they ſuffered with a ſpirit ſo nearly reſembling the patience and 
fortitude of the primitive martyrs, that more were converted, than 


terrified by ſuch ſpectacles. 


* Tye pretenſions of the Earl of Lennox to the ſucceſſion were thus founded, 
Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James Lord Hamilton. Elizabeth, 
a daughter of that marriage, was the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the 
preſent Earl was her grandſon, The Regent was likewiſe the grandſon of the Prin- 
ceſs Mary. But his father having married Janet Beaton the Regent's mother, after 
he had obtained a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pretended 
that the ſentence of divorce was unjuſt, and that the Regent being born while Eliza- 
beth Home was {till alive, ought to be conſidered as illegitimate, Crawf, Peer. 192. 
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Tur Cardinal, however, was now in poſſeſſion of every thing Book II. 
his ambition could deſire; and exerciſed all the authority of a Re- 1 
gent, without the envy of the name. He had nothing to fear from | +77 ea 
the Earl of Arran, who having by his inconflancy forfeited the of affairs. 
public eſteem, was contemned by one half of the nation, and little 
truſted by the other. The pretenſions of the Earl of Lennox were 
the only thing which remained to embarraſs him. He had very 
ſucceſsfully made uſe of that nobleman to work upon the Regent's 
jealouſy and fear, but as he no longer ſtood in need of ſuch an 
inſtrument, he was willing to get rid of him with decency. Len- 
nox ſoon began to ſuſpect his intention; promiſes, flattery, and 
reſpect were the only returns he had hitherto received for ſubſtan- 
tial ſervices; but at laſt the Cardinal's artifices could no longer be 
concealed, and Lennox, inſtead of attaining power and dignity 
himſelf, ſaw that he had been employed only to procure theſe for 
another. Reſentment and diſapppointed ambition puſhed him on 
to ſeek revenge on that cunning prelate, who, by facrificing his 
intereſt, had ſo ungenerouſly purchaſed the Earl of Arran's 
friendſhip. He withdrew, for that reaſon, from court, and de- 
clared for the party at enmity with the Cardinal, which, with 
open arms, received a convert, who added ſo much luſtre to their 


cauſe. 


Tux two factions which divided the kingdom were till the fame, 
without any alterations in their views or principles ; but, by one of 
thoſe ſtrange revolutions, which were frequent in that age, they had, 
in the courſe of a few weeks, changed their leaders. The Regent 
was at the head of the partizans of France and the defenders of 
Popery, and Lennox in the fame ſtation with the advocates for the 

Engliſh alliance, and a reformation in religion. The one laboured 
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Book II. to pull down his own work, which the other upheld with the ſame 
hand, that had hitherto endeavoured to deſtroy it. 


Henry in- 
vades Scot- 
land, 


/ 


LrNNOx's impatience for revenge got the ſtart of the Cardinal's 
activity. He ſurpriſed both him and the Regent by a ſudden march 
to Edinburgh with a numerous army; and might eaſily have cruſh- 
ed them, before they could prepare for their defence. But he was 
weak enough to liſten to propolals for an accommodation; and the 
Cardinal amuſed him fo artiully, and ſpun out the treaty to ſuch a 
length, that the greater part of the Earl's troops, who ſerved, as 
is uſual wherever the feudal inſtitutions prevail, at their own ex- 
pence, deſerted him; and in concluding a peace, inſtead of giving 
the law, he was obliged to receive it. A ſecond attempt to retrieve 
his affairs ended yet more unfortunately. One body of his troops 
was cut to pieces, and the reſt diſperſed ; and with the poor remains 
of a ruined party, he mult either have ſubmitted to the conqueror, | 
or have fled out of the kingdom, if the approach of an 9 ar- 
my had not brought him a ſhort relief. 


HENRY was not of a temper to bear tamely the indignity, with 
which he had been treated, both by the Regent and parliament of 
Scotland, who, at the time when they renounced their alliance 
with him, had entered into a new and ſtricter confederacy with 
France. The rigour of the ſeaſon retarded for ſome time the exe- 
cution of his vengeance. But, in the ſpring, a conſiderable body 
of infantry which was deſtined for France, received orders to fail 
for Scotiand, and a proper number of cavalry was appointed to join 
it by land. The Regent and Cardinal little expected ſuch a viſit. 
They had truſted that the French war would find employment 
for all Henry's forces; and from an unaccountable ſecurity, were 


wholly 
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wholly unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. The Earl of Book II. 
Hartford, a leader fatal to the Scots in that age, commanded this 
army, and landed it, without oppoſition, a few miles above Leith. May 3. 1544- 
He was quickly maſter of that place; and marching directly t 
Edinburgh, entered it with the: ſame eaſe. After plundering the: 
adjacent country, the richeſt, and moſt open in Scotland, he ſet on: 
fire both theſe towns ; and upon the approach of ſome troops ga- 
thered together by the Regent, put his booty on board the fleet, and 
with his land forces retired ſafely to the Engliſh borders, delivering 
the kingdom, in a few days, from the terror of an invaſion, con- 
certed with little policy, carried on at great expence, and attended. 
with no advantage. If Henry aimed at the conqueſt of Scotland, 
he gained nothing by this expedition ; if the marriage he had pro- 
poſed, was ſtill in his view, he loſt a great deal. Such a rough 


= . 43 3 2 — * 


courtſhip, as the Earl of Huntly humorouſly called it, diſguſted the 
whole nation; their averſion for the match grew into abhorrence ; 
and exaſperated by ſo many indignities, the Scots were never, at 
any period, more attached to France, or more alienated from 


England. 


Tux Earl of Lennox alone, in ſpite to the Regent and French 
King, continued a correſpondence with England, which ruined his 
own intereſt, without promoting Henry's. Many of his own vaſ- | 
fals preferring their duty to their country before their affection to 
him, refuſed to concur in any deſign to favour the public enemy: 
And after a few feeble and unſucceſsful attempts to diſturb the Re- 
zent's adminiſtration, he was obliged to fly for ſafety to the court 
of England, where Henry rewarded ſervices which he had the in- 
clination, but not the power to perform, by giving him in mar- 
riage his niece the Lady Margaret Douglas, This unhappy exile, 


however, 
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cluded. 
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however was deſtined to be the father of a race of Kings. He faw 
his fon Lord Darnley mount the throne of Scotland, to the perpe- 
tual excluſion of that rival who now triumphed in his ruin. And, 
from that time, his poſterity have held the ſceptre in two kingdoms, 


by one of which he was caſt out as a criminal, and by the other 
received as a fugitive. 


Mu ax while hoſtilities were continued by both nations, but with 
little vigour on either ſide. The hiſtorians of that age relate mi- 
nutely the circumſtances of ſeveral fkirmiſhes and inroads, which 
as they did not produce any conſiderable effect, at this diſtance of 
time, deſerve no remembrance *. At laſt an end was put to this 


languid 


* THovcn this war was diſtinguiſhed by no important or deciſive action, it was, 


however, extremely ruinous to individuals. There {till remain two original papers, 


which give us ſome idea of the miſeries, to which the moſt fertile counties in the 
kingdom were expoſed by the ſudden and deſtructive incurſions of the borderers. 
The firſt ſeems to be the report made to Henry by the Engliſh wardens of the 
marches, for the year 1544, and contains their exploits from the 2d of July, to 
the 17th of November. The account it gives of the different inroads, or Forrays, 
as they are called, is very minute; and in concluſion, the ſum total of miſchief they 
did is thus computed : 


Towns, towers, ſtedes, barnekyns, pary ſhe-churches, baſtel-houſes caſt 
down or burnt - 


- - 192 
Scots ſlain - - - - 403 
Priſoners taken - - — 816 
Nolt, i. e. horned cattle, taken - 10, 386 
Sheep - - - — 12, 492 
Nags and geldings - . - 1, 296 
Goats - - . - 200 
Bolls of corn - - — - 850 


Tnſight-gear, i, e. houſhold furniture, not reckoned. 


Haynes's flate papers, 43 
The 
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languid and inactive war, by a peace, in which England, France, and Book II. 
Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to exclude the Ae 
Scots from the benefit of this treaty, and to reſerve them for that 
vengeance which his attention to the affairs of the continent had 

hitherto delayed. But although a peace with England was of the 

laſt conſequence to Francis I. whom the Emperor was preparing to 5 
attack with all his forces, he was too generous to abandon allies, 

who had ſerved him with fidelity, and he choſe rather to purchaſe 

Henry's friendſhip with diſadvantage to himſelf, than to leave them 

expoſed to danger. By yielding ſome things to the intereſt, and 

more to the vanity of that haughty Prince; by ſubmiſſion, flattery, 

and addreſs, he, at length, prevailed to have the Scots included in 

the peace agreed upon. 


Ax event which happened a ſhort time before the concluſion of ,,___._. 
this peace, rendered it more acceptable to the whole nation. Car- of Yeatoun, 
dinal Beatoun had not uſed his power with moderation, equal to 
the prudence by which he attained it. Notwithſtanding his great 


The other contains an accouat of an inroad by the Earl of Hartford, between the 
£th and 23d of September, 1545; the narrative is more general, but it appears that 
he had burnt, razed, and deſtroyed in the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh only, 


Monaſteries and Friar-houſes - . - 7 
Caftles, towers, and piles | : Is. - 16 
Market towns - CEOS - a 5 
Villages - A . | - 243 
Milns - - - - I3 
Hoſpitals ES 5 . - 3 


All theſe were caſt down or burnt. Haynes 52. As the Scots were no leſs {kilful in 
the practice of irregular war, we may conclude that the damage which they did in 
England was not inconſiderable; and that their raids were no leſs waſteful, than the 
ferrays of the Engliſh, 

abilities, 
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Book II. abilities, he had too many of the paſſions and prejudices of an an- 


—— ery leader of a faction, to govern a divided people with temper. 


His reſentment againſt one party of the nobility, his inſolence 
towards the reſt, his ſeverity to the Reformers, and, above all, 
the barbarous and illegal execution of the famous George Wi- 
ſhart, a man of honourable birth, and of primitive ſanity, 
wore out the patience of a fierce age; and nothing but a bold 
hand was wanting to gratify the public wiſh by his deſtruction. 
Private revenge, inflamed and fanQtified by a falſe zeal for re- 
ligion, quickly ſupplied this want. Norman Leſly, the eldeſt 
{on of the Earl of Rothes, had been treated by the Cardinal 
with injuſtice and contempt. It was not the temper of the 
man, or the ſpirit of the times, quietly to digeſt an affront. And 
as the profeſſion of his adverſary ſcreened him from the effects of 
what is called an honourable reſentment, he reſolved to take that 


{atisfaction, which he could not demand. This reſolution de- 


ſerves as much cenſure, as the ſingular courage and conduct with 
which che put it in execution excite wonder. The Cardinal, at 
that time, reſided in the caſtle of Saint Andrew's, which he had 
fortified at great expence, and in the opinion of the age had 
rendered it impregnable. His retinue was numerous, the town at 
his devotion, and the neighbouring country full of his dependents. 
In this ſituation, ſixteen perſons undertook to ſurprize his caſtle, 
and to aſſaſſinate himſelf ; and their ſucceſs was equal to the bold- 


May 29,1546, heſs of the attempt. Early in the morning they ſeized on the gate 


of the caſtle, which was ſet open to the workmen who were em- 
ployed iin finiſhing the fortifications ; and having placed ſentries at 
the door of the Cardinal's apartment, they awakened his numerous 
domeſtics one by one, and turning them out of the caſtle, they 
without noiſe, or tumult, or violence to any other perſon, delivered 


their 
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their country, though by a moſt unjuſtifiable action, from an am- Book II. 
bitious man, whoſe pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his e 


cruelty and cunning were the great checks to the Reformation. 


His death was fatal to tne Catholic religion, and to the French The Regent 


5 : 4 1 ; attempts in 
intereſt in Scotland. The fame zeal for both continued among a vain to -: 


1 


8 


: , 5 b , the murderer 
reat party in the nation, but when deprived of the genius and au- 


. 


thority of 10 ſkaltnl a leader, was of {tnall conſequence. Nothing 
can equal the conſternation which a blow ſo unexpected occaſioned | 
among his adherents ; while the Regent ſecretly enjoyed an event, | 
which removed out of his way a rival, who had not only eclipſed 
his greatneſs, but almoſt extinguiſhed his power, Decency, how- : 
ever, the honour of the church, the importunity of the Queen 
Dowager and her faction, his engagements with France, and, 
above all thcſe, the defire of recovering his eldeſt fon, whom the 
Car lind had detained for ſome time at St. Andrew's in pledge of 
his £.lelity, and who, together with the caſtle, had fallen into 
the hands of the conſpirators, induced him to take arms, in or- 
der to revenge the death of a man he hated. 

17s threatened. vengeance, but was unable to execute it. One 
1 Sof military ſcience, the art of artacking fortified places, was 
n unknown in Scotland. The weapons, the dilcipline, and im- 
F tuoſity of the Scots, rendered their armies as unfit for ſieges, 
a» they were active in the field. An hundred and fifty men, which 
4 wis the greateſt number the conſpirators ever aſſembled, reſiſted 


N 


ali the efforts of the Regent for five months *, in a place, which 
a ſingle battalion, with a few battering cannon, would now re- 


* Epiſt. Reg. Scot. 2. 379. : 
Vor, . 0 


duce 
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Book II. dice in a few hourz. This tedious ſiege was concluded by a truce: 
——— he Regent undertook to procure for the conſpirators an abſolu- 


ſanuary 23, 


1547 


tion from the Pope, and a pardon in Parliament; and upon obtain- 


ing theſe, they engaged to ſurrender the caſtle, and to ſet his ſom 
at liberty. | 


IT is probable, that neither of them were-ſincere in this treaty. 
On both fides, they ſought only to amuſe, and to gain time. The 
Regent had applied to France for aſſiſtance, and expected foon to 
have the conſpirators at meroy. On the other hand, if Leſly and 
his aſſociates were not at firſt incited by Henry to murder the Car- 
dinal, they were, in the ſequel, powerfully ſupported by him. 
Notwithſtanding the filence of cotemporary hiſtorians, there are- 
violent preſumptions of the former; of the latter there is un- 
doubted certainty *. During the ſiege, the conſpirators had re- 
ceived from England ſupplies both of money and proviſions ; and' 
as Henry was preparing to renew his propoſals concerning the mar- 
riage and the union he had projected, and to ſecond Ins negocia- 
tions with a numerous army, they hoped, by concurring with him, 


to be in a ſituation, in which they would no longer need a par- 
don, but might claim a reward. 


Tur death of Henry blaſted all theſe hopes. It happened in 
the beginning of next year, after a reign of greater ſplendor than 
true glory; buſtling, though not active; oppreſſive in domeſtic go- 


vernment, and in foreign politics wild and irregular. But the vices 


of this Prince were more beneficial to mankind, than the virtues of 

others. His rapaciouſneſs, his profuſion, and even his tyranny, by 

deprefling the. ancient nobility, and by adding new property and 
>. Keith, 60, 

power 
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power to the Commons, laid the ſoundatiens of the Britiih liber Book II. 
— — 


ty. His other paſſions contributed no leſs towards the dowenfal cf 

Popery, and the eſtabliſhment of religious frœedom in the nation. 

His reſeptment led him to aboliſh the power, and his covetouſnets 

to ſcize the wealth of the church; and by withdrawing theſe ſup- 

ports, made it eaſy, in the following reign, to overturn the whole 
8 


fabrie of ſuperſtitlon. 


1 


FR AN CIS I. did not long ſurvive a Prince, who had been alter- 
nately his rival and his friend; but his ſucceſior Henry II. was not 
neglectful of the French intereſt in Scotland. He ſent a confider- Troop: ar:ive 
able body of men, under the command of Leon Strozzi, to che peas 
Regent's aſſiſtance. By their long experience in the Italian and 
German wars, the French had become as dextrous in the conduct 
of ſieges, as the Scots were ignorant; and as the boldneſs and de- 
{pair of the conſpirators could not defend them againſt their ſuperior 
art, they, after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered to Strozzi, who en- Force the 
gaged, in the name of the King his maſter, for the ſecurity of their yr whe Frm 
lives; and as his priſoners tranſported them into France. The ſutrender. 
caſtle itſelf, the monument of Beatoun's power and vanity, was 
demoliſhed, in obedience to the canon law, which, with admirable 
policy, denounces its anathemas even againſt the houſes in which 


the ſacred blood of a Cardinal happens to be ſhed, and ordains 
them to be laid in ruins *. 


Tur archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's was beſtowed by the Re- 
gent upon his natural brother, John Hamilton Abbot of Paiſley. 


* Burn, Hiſt. Ref. 1, 338. 
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THE HISTORY 


Tur delay of a few weeks would have ſaved the conſpirators. 
Thoſe Miniſters of Henry VIII. who had the chief direction of at- 


with England. fairs during the minority of his fon Edward VI. conducted them- 


ſclves, with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their late maſter, 
by - s . . 3 
and refolved to frighten the Scots into a treaty, which they hed 


not abilities or addreſs to bring about by any other method. 


BuT before we proceed to relate the events which their inva- 
ſion of Scotland occaſioned, we ſhall ſtop to take notice of a cir- 
cumſlance unobſerved by cotemporary hiſtorians, but extremely re- 
markalile for the diſcovery it makes of the ſentiments and ſpirit, 
which then prevailed among the Scots. The conſpirators againſt 
Cardinal Beatoun found the Regent's eldeſt fon in the caſtle of St. 
Andrew's ; and as they needed the protection of the Englith, it was 
to be ſeared that they might endeavour to purchaſe it, by deliver- 
ing to them this important prize, The preſumptive heir to the 
Crown, in the hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was 
a dreadful proſpect. And, in order to avoid it, the Parliament fell 
upon a very extraordinary expedient. By an act made of purpoſæ, 
they excluded “ the Regent's eldeſt fon from all right of ſucceſſion, 
public or private, ſo long as he ſhould be detained a priſoner, 
and ſubſtituted in his place, his other brothers, according to their 
« ſeniority, and in failure of them, thoſe who were next heirs to 
the Regent *. Succeſſion by hereditary right is an idea ſo ob- 
vious and fo popular, that a nation ſeldom ventures to make a breach 
in it, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. Such a neceſſity did the 
Parliament diſcover in the preſent ſituation. Hatred to England, 
founded on the memory of paſt hoſtilities, and heightened by the 
{mart of recent injuries, was the national paſſion. This dictated 


* Epilt. Reg. Scot. 2. 359. 


that 
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that uncommon ſtatute, by which the order of lineal ſucceſſion was Book II. 
ſo remarkably broken. The modern theories, which repreſent 1 Saab 

„ - . 
right as divine and unalienable, and that ought not to be violated 


upon any conſideration whatſoever, ſeem to have been then altoge- 
ther unknown. 


Ix the beginning of September, the Earl of Hartford, now Duke dee ö 
of Somerſet, and Protector of England, entered Scotland at the head Engliſh. 
of 18, coo men; and, at the ſame time, a flect of 60 ſhips ap- 
peared on the coaſt, to ſecond his land forces. The Scots had 
for ſome time obſerved this ſtorm Fathering, and were prepared 
for it. Their army was almoſt double to that of the enemy, and 
poſted to the greateſt advantage on a riſing ground, above NIuſſel- 
burgh, not far from the banks of the river Eſke. Both theſe circum- 

ances alarmed the Duke of Somerſet, who ſaw his danger, and 
would willingly have extricated himſelf out of it, by a new over- 
ture of peace on conditions extremely reaſonable. Eut this mode 
ration being imputed to fear, his propoſals were rejected with that 
ſcorn, which the confidence of ſucceſs inſpires; and if the conduct 
of the Regent, who commanded the Scottiſh army, had been in 


any degree equal to his confidence, the deſtruction of the Engliſh 
muſt have been inevitable. They were in a ſituation, preciſely 
fimilar to that of their countrymen under Oliver Cromwell, in the 
following century. The Scots had choſen their ground fo well, 
that it was impoſſible to force them to give battle; a few days had 
exhauſted the forage and proviſion of a narrow country; the flect 
3 could only furniſh a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence; a retreat 


therefore was neceſſary; but diſgrace, and perhaps ruin were the 
conſequences of retreating. 
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Ox both theſe ocaſions, the national heat and impetuoſity of the 
ed the Engliſh, and precipitated their own country into the 
utmoſt danger. The undiſciplined courage of the private men be- 


S 


Aids. 


came impatient at the ſight of an enemy. The General was 


* 
ap 
£4 


o * 1 ® „ 
afraid of nothing, but that the Engliſh would eſcape from him by 


fight; and leaving his ſtrong camp, he attacked th: Duke of So- 


epenberio, merſet near Pinkey, with no better ſucceſs than his raſhneſs deſerved. 


—— 7 


ihe Protector had drawn up his troops on a gentle eminence, 
and had now the advantage of ground on his fide. The Scot- 
tiſh army conſiſted almoſt intirely of infantry, whoſe chief wea- 


pon was a long fpear, and for that reaſon their files wers very deep, 


and their ranks cioſe. They advanced towards the enemy in three 


great bodies, and as they paſied the river, were conſiderably ex- 
poſed to the fire of the Engliſh Reet which lay in the bay of Muſ- 


ſelburgh, and had drawn near the ſhore. The Englith cavalry, 


fluſhed with an advantage which they had gained in a fkirmiſh 


ſore days before, began the attack with more impetuoſity, than 
good conduct. A body fo firm and compact as the Scots, eaſily re- 
ſiſted the impreſſion of cavalry, broke them, and drove them off 
the field. The Engliſh infantry, however, advance 


were at once expoſed to a flight of arrows, fo a fire in flank from 
4.00 foreig Fuzileers who ſerved the enem and to their cannon 


Eminence. The depth and cloſeneſs of their order making it impoſſi 5 
ble for the Scots to ſtand long in this ſituation; the Earl of Angus, 
who commanded the vanguard, endeavoured to change his ground, 
and to retire towards the main body. But his friends unhappily miſ- 
took this motion for a flight, and fell into confuſion. At that very 
inſtant, the broken cavalry having rallied, returned to the charge ; 
the foot purſued the advantage they had ne the proſpect of 

* „ victory 


* 
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victory redoubled the ardour of both; and in a moment the rout of 
the Scottiſh army became univerſal, and irretrievable. 
counter in the field was not long, nor bloody; but, in the purſuit, 
the Engliſh diſcovered all the rage and fierceneſs, which national 
antipathy, kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by reciprocal 
injuries, is apt to inſpire. The purſuit was continued for five hours, 
and to a great diſtance. All the three roads by which the Scots 
fled, were {trewed with ſpears and ſwords, and targets, and covered 
with the bodies of the ſlain. Above 10,000 men fell on this day, 
one of the moſt fatal Scotland had ever ſcen. A few were taken 


priſoners, and among theſe ſome perſons of diſtinftion. And the 
Protector had it now in his power to become maſter of a kingdom, 


out of which, not many hours before, he was almoſt obliged to re- 
tire with infamy *, | 


BuT 


* The following paſſage in a curious and rare journal of the Protector's expedi- 
ti0n into Scotland, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commiſſion with Cecil 
as Judge Marſhal of the army, and printed in 1543, deſerves our notice; as it gives 
a juſt idea of the military diſcipline of the Scots at that time. “ But what after] 
learned, ſpecially touching their order, their armour, and their manner as well of 
going to offend, as of landing to defend, I have thought neceſſary here to utter. 
Hackbutters have they few or none, and appoint their fight moſt commonly always 
2:foot. They come to the field well furniſhed all with jack and ſkull, dagger and 
buckler, and ſwords all broad and thin, of exceeding good temper, and univerſally 
ſo made to ſlice, that as I never ſaw none ſo good, fo think Lit hard to deviſe the 
better. Hereto every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice 
about his neck, not for cold but for cutting. in their array towards joining with 
the enemy, they cling and thruſt fo near to the tre rank, ſhoulder and ſhoulder to 
gether, with their pikes in both their hands (eight afore them, and their followers 
in that order ſo hard at their backs, laying heir pikes over their foregoers ſhoul— 
ders, that if they do aſſail undiſcovered, no force can well withſtand them. Stand- 
ing at defence they thruſt ſhoulders likewiſe ſo nigh together, the tore ranks well 
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Bur this victory, however great, was of no real utility, for 
want of ſkill or of leiſure, to improve it. Every new injury ren- 


of lit le benefit qered the Scots more averſe from an union with England; and the 
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Protector neglected the only mceature, winch would have made it 
neceſlary for them to have given their conſent to it. He amuſed 
himfelf in waſting the open country, and in taking or building 
ſeveral petty caſtles ; herca is by fortifying a few places which were 
acceſſible by fea, he would have laid the kingdom open to the Eng- 
liſh, and, in a ſhort time, the Scots mult either have accepted of 
his terms, or have ſubmitted to his power. By ſuch an improve- 
ment of wm his 3 at Dunbar gave Cromwell the command of 
As The battie of Pinkey had no other eff=& but to Precipl- 
tate the Scots into new engagements with France. The fituation 
of the > court, may indeed, be pleaded in excuſe for the Duke 
of Somerſct's conduct. hat cabal of his enemies which occa- 
ſioned his tragical end, was already formed; and while he tr iumphed 
in Scotland, they ſecretly undermined his power and credit at home. 
Self-preſervation, therefore, obliged him to prefer his ſafety before 
his fame, and to return without reaping the fruits of his victory. At 


this time, however, the cloud blew over ; the conſpiracy by which 


nigh: to kneeling, ſtoop low before, their * fellows behind holding their pikes with 
both hands, and therewith in their left their bncklers, the one end of the pike againſt 
their right foot, and the other againſt the enemy breaſt-high ; their followers croſ— 
ſing their pike pcints with them forward; and thus with each other ſo nigh as 
{pace and place will ſuffer, through the whole ward, ſo thick, that as eaſily hall 
a bare finger pierce through the ſkin of an angry hci-chog, as any encounter the 
fr-1t of their pikes.” Other curious particulars are found in this journal, from 
which Sir John Hayward has borrowed his account of this expedition. 


Life of Edward VI. 279, &c. 


The length of the Scots pike or ſpear „as appointed by Act 44. P. 1471. to be 
ſix ells; i. c. eighteen feet fix inches. 
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he fell was not yet ripe for execution ; and his preſence ſuſpended Book II. 
— 


its effect for ſome time. The ſupreme power ſtill remaining in his 
hands, he employed it to recover the opportunity, which he had loſt. 
A body of troops, by his command, ſeized and fortified Fladding- 


toun, a place, which, on account of its diſtance from the ſea, and April, 1548. 


from any Engliſh garriſon, could not be defended without great ex- 
pence and danger. | 


Mr an while the French gained more by the defeat of their al- Forces the 


Sccts into 2 
Cloſer union 
with France. 


lies, than the Engliſh did by their victory. After the death of Car- 
dinal Beatoun, Mary of Guiſe, the Queen Dowager, took a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the direction of affairs. She was warmly attached 


by blood, and by inclination, to the French intereſt ; and, in order 


to promote it, improved with great dexterity every event which oc- 


curred. The ſpirit and itrength of the Scots were broken at Pinkey ; 


and in an aſembly of nobles which met at Stirling to conſult upon 


the ſituation of the kingdom, all eyes were turned towards France, 
no proſpect of ſafety appearing but in aſſiſtance from thence. But 
Henry II. being then at peace with England, the Queen repreſent- 


ed that they could not expect him to take part in theif quarrel, but 


upon views of perſonal advantage; and that without extraordinary 
conceſſions in his favour, no aſſiſtance in proportion to their pre- 
ſent exigencies could be obtained. The prejudices of the nation 
powerfully ſeconded theſe repreſentations of the Queen. What often 


happens to individuals took place among the nobles in this conven- 


tion; they were ſwayed entirely by their paſſions, and in order to 


gratify them, they deſerted their former principles,. and diſregarded 
their true intereſt. In the violence of reſentment, they forgot that 
zeal for the independence of Scotland, which had prompted them 
to reject the propoſals of Hen. VIII. and by offering, voluntarily, 
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Book II. their young Queen in marriage to the Dauphin eldeſt ſon of Henry IT. 


Ard to offer and which was ſtill more, by propoſing to ſend her immediately 


their Queen 
in marriage to 


into France to be educated at his court, they granted, from a thirſt 


e Paupfia. of vengeance, what formerly they would not yield upon any conſi- 


deration of their own ſafety. To gain at once ſuch a kingdom as 
Scotland, was a matter of no ſmall conſequence to France. Hen- 
ry, without heſitation, accepted the offers of the Scottiſh ambaſia- 
dors, and prepared for the vigorous defence of his new acquiſition. 
Six thouſand veteran ſoldiers, under the command of Monſieur 
Deſle, aſſiſted by ſome of the beſt officers, who were formed in the 
long wars of Francis I. arrived at Leith. They ſerved two cam- 
paigns in Scotland, with a ſpirit equal to their former fame. But 
their exploits were not conſiderable. The Scots ſoon became jea- 
lous of their deſigns, and neglected to ſupport them with proper 
vigour ; and the caution of the Engliſh, in acting wholly upon the 
defenſive, prevented them from attempting any enterprize of con- 
ſequence ; and obliged them exhauſt their ſtrength in tedious ſieges, 
undertaken under many diſadvantages. Their efforts, however, 
were not without ſome benefit to the Scots, by compelling the Eng- 
liſh to evacuate Haddingtoun, and to ſurrender ſeveral ſmall forts, 
which they poſſeſſed in different parts of the kingdom. 


Bur the conſequences of theſe operations of his troops were {till 
of greater importance to the French King. The diverſion which 
they occaſioned enabled him to wreſt Boulogne out of the hands of 
the Engliſh; and the influence of his army in Scotland obtained 
the concurrence of Parliament with the overtures made to him, by 
the aſſembly of nobles at Stirling, concerning the Queen's marriage 


with the Dauphin, and her education at the court of France. In 


vain did a few patriots remonſtrate againſt ſuch extravagant con- 
| ceſſions, 
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ceſſions, by which Scotland was reduced to be a province of Book 11. 
France; and Henry, from an ally, raiſed to be maſter of the king- 8 
dom; by which, the friendſhip of France became more fatal than 3 
the enmity of England; and every thing was fondly given up to 

the one, that had been bravely defended againſt the other. A point June 5, 154% 
of ſo much conſequence was haſtily decided in a Parliament, aſ- 

ſembled in the camp before Haddingtoun: the intrigues of the 

Queen Dowager, the zeal of the clergy, and reſentment againſt 
England, had prepared a great party in the nation for ſuch a ſtep ; 

the French General and Ambaſſador, by their liberality and promi- 

ſes, gained over many more. The Regent himſelf was weak enough 

to ſtoop to the offer of a2 on from France, together with the 

title of Duke of Chatellierault in that kingdom. A conſiderable 

majority declared for the treaty, and the intereſt of a faction was 

preferred before the hononr of the nation. 


HAviNG hurried the Scots into this raſh and fatal reſolution, the Mary fent te 
ſource of many calamities to themſelves, and to their Sovereign, the N 
French allowed them no time for reflection or repentance. The 
fleet, which had brought over their forces, was ſtill in Scotland. 
and without delay, convoyed the Queen into France. Mary was 
then ſix years old, and by her education in that court, one of the 
politeſt, but moſt corrupted in Europe, ſhe acquired every ac- 
compliſhment that could add to her charms as a woman, and con- 
tracted many of thoſe prejudices, which occaſioned her mis{ortunes 
as a Queen. 


FRoM the time that Mary was put into their hands, it was the 
intereſt of the French to ſuffer the war in Scotland to languith. 
The recovering of. the Boulonnois was the object Henry had moſt at 

2 | heart ; 
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Book II. heart; and a flight diverſion in Britain was ſufficient to divide the 


— 


Peace con- 
cluded. 


March 24, 


„ „ - 


1558. 


attention and ſtrength of the Engliſh, whoſe domeſtic factions de- 
prived both their arms and councils of their accuſtomed vigour. 
The government of England had undergone a great revolution. The 
Duke of Somerſet's power had been acquired with too much violence, 
and was exerciſed with too little moderation, to be of long conti- 
nuance. Many good qualities, added to great love of his country, 
could not attone for his ambition in uſurping the ſole direction of 
affairs. Many of the moſt eminent courtiers combined againſt him; 
and the Earl of Warwick their leader, no leſs ambitious, but more 
artful than Somerſet, conducted his meaſures with ſo much dexte- 
rity, as to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of his rival. Without the in- 
vidious name of Protector, he ſucceeded to all the power and influ- 
ence, of which Somerſet was deprived, and he quickly found peace 
to be neceſlary for the eſtabliſhment of his new authority, and the 
execution of the vaſt deſigns he had conceived. 


HENRY was no ſtranger to Warwick's ſituation, and improved 
his knowledge of it to good purpoſe, in conducting the negociations 
for a general peace. He preſcribed what terms he pleaſed to the 
Engliſh Miniſter, who ſcrupled at nothing, however advantage- 
ous to that Monarch and his allies. England conſented to reſtore 
Boulogne and its dependencies to France, and gave up all preten- T 
ſions to a treaty of marriage with the Queen of Scots, or to the 
conqueſt of her country. A few ſmall forts, of which the Eng- 
liſh troops had hitherto kept poſſeſſion, were razed ; and peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms was eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 


BoTH the Britiſh nations loſt power, as well as reputation, by 
this unhappy quarrel. It was on both ſides a war of emulation and 


reſent- 
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reſentment, rather than of intereſt ; and was carried on, under the Book II. 
— —— 


influence of national animoſities, which were blind to all advan- 
tages. The French, who entered into it with greater coolneſs, 
conducted it with more {kill ; and by dexterouſly availing themſelves, 
of every circumſtance which occurred, recovered poſſeſſion of an im- 
portant territory which they had loſt, and added to their monarchy 
a new kingdom. The ambition of the Engliſh Miniſter betray- 
ed to them the former; the inconſiderate rage of the Scots againſt 
their ancient enemies beftowed on them the latter; their own ad- 
dreſs and good policy merited both. | 


IMMEDIATELY after the concluſion of the peace, the French The row be- 
come jealous 


of the French. 


forces left Scotland, as much to their own ſatisfaction, as to that 
of the nation. The Scots ſoon found, that the calling to their aſ- 
ſiſtance a people more powerful than themſelves, was a danger- 
ous expedient. They beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, thoſe 
who had come over to protect the kingdom, taking upon them to 
command in it; and on many occaſions they repented the raſh in- 
vitation they had given. The peculiar genius of the French nation 


heightened this diſguſt, and prepared the Scots to throw off the 


yoke, before they had well begun to feel it. The French were, 


in that age what they are in the preſent, one of the moſt poliſhed 
nations in Europe. But it is to be obſerved, in all their expeditions 
into foreign countries, whether towards the ſouth or north, that 
their manners have been remarkably incompatible with the manners 
of every other people. Barbarians are tenacious of their own cuſ- 
toms, becauſe they want knowledge and taſte to diſcover the reaſon- 
ableneſs and propriety of cuſtoms which differ from them. Na- 
tions, which hold the firſt rank in politeneſs, are frequently no less 
tenacious out of pride. The Greeks were ſo in the ancient world; 


and. 
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Book II, and the French are the ſame in the modern. Full of themſelves ; 
FD flattered by the imitation of their neighbours; and accuſtomed to 
conſider their own modes as the ſtandards of elegance; they ſcorn to 
diſguiſe, or to lay aſide the diſtinguiſhing manners of their own na- 
tion, or to make any allowance for what may difter from them among 
others. For this reaſon, the behaviour of their armies has, on every 
occaſion, been inſupportable to ſtrangers, and has always expoſed 
them to hatred, and often to deſtruction. In that age, they over- 
ran Italy four feveral times, by their valour, and loſt it, as often, by 
their infolence. The Scots, naturally an iraſcible and high- ſpirited 
people, and who, of all nations, can leaſt bear the moſt diſtant in- 
ſinuation of contempt, were not of a temper to admit all the pre- 
tenſions of ſuch aſſuming gueſts. The ſymptoms of alienation were 
. ſoon viſible; they ſeconded the military operations of the French 
troops with the utmoſt coldneſs, and their diſguſt grew inſenſibly 
to a degree of indignation that could hardly be reſtrained; and on 
occaſion of a very ſlight accident, broke out with fatal violence. A 

private French ſoldier engaging in an idle quarrel with a citizen of 
Edinburgh, both nations took arms, with equal rage, in defence of 

their countrymen. The Provoſt of Edinburgh, his fon, and ſeveral 
citizens of diſtinction were killed in the fray; and the French were 
obliged to avoid the fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the 

city. Notwithſtanding the ancient alliance of France and Scotland, 
and the long intercourſe of good offices between the two nations, an 
averſion for the French took its riſe at this time, among the Scots, 
the effects whereof were deeply felt, and operated powerfully 

through the ſubſequent period. 


Progrefof tha FRoM the death of Cardinal Beatoun, nothing has been ſaid of 
Reformation. the ſtate of religion, While the war with England continued, the 


clergy 
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clergy had no leiſure to moleſt the Proteſtants; and they were not Book II. 


yet conſiderable enough to expect any thing more than connivance 
and impunity. The new doctrines were ſtill in their infancy ; but, 
during this ſhort interval of tranquillity, they acquired ſtrength, 


and advanced, by large and firm ſteps, towards a full eſtabliſh- 


ment in the kingdom. The firſt preachers againſt Popery in Scot- 
land, of whom ſeveral had appeared during the reign of James V. 
were more eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their 
acquaintance with the princivles of the Reformation was partial, 
and at ſecen hand; ſome vi them had been educated in England; 
all of them had borrowed their notions from the books publiſhed 
there; and, in the firſt dawn of the new light, they did not ven⸗ 
ture far before their leaders. But, in a ſhort time, the doctrines 
and writings of the ſoreign Reformers became generally known ; 
the inquiſitive genius of the age preſſed forward in queſt of truth.; 
the diſcovery of one error opened the way to others; the downfal 
of one impoſture drew many after it; the whole fabric, which ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition had erected in times of darkneſs, began 
to totter; and nothing was wanting to compleat its ruin, but a dar- 
ing and active leader to direct the attack. Such was the famous 
John Knox, who, with better qualifications of learning, and more 
extenſive views than any of his predeceſſors in Scotland, poſſeſſed a 
natural intrepidity of mind, which ſet him above fear. He be- 
gan his public miniſtry at St. Andrew's in the year 1 547, ek 
that ſucceſs, which always accompanies a bold and popular elo- 
quence. Inſtead of amuſing himſelf with lopping the branches, 
he ſtruck directly at the root of Popery, and attacked both the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, with a vehemence 


peculiar to himſelf, but admirably ſuited to the temper and wiſhes 
of the age. 3 


AN 
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An adverſary ſo formidable as Knox, would not have eaſily 


— — eſcaped the rage of the clergy, who obſerved the tendency and 


progreſs of his opinions, with the utmoſt concern. But, at firſt, 

he retired for ſafety into the cattle of St. Andrew's, and while the 
conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of it, preached publickly under their 
protection. The great revolution in England, which followed 
upon the death of Henry VIII. contributed no leſs than the zeal 
of Knox, towards demoliſhing the Popiſh church in Scotland. 
Henry had looſened the chains, and lightened the yoke of Popery. 
The Miniſters of his ſon Edward VI. caſt them off altogether, 
and eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant religion upon almoſt the ſame footing, 
whereon it now ſtands in that kingdom. The influence of this ex- 
ample reached Scotland, and the happy effects of eccleſiaſtical li- 
berty, in the one nation, inſpired the other with an cqual defire of 
recovering it. The Reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to con- 
duct themſelves with the utmoſt caution, and feldom ventured to 
preach, but in private houſes, and at a diſtance from court; they 
gained credit, as happens on the {firſt publication oi every new reli- 
gion, chiefly among perſons in the lower and middle rank of life, 
But ſeveral noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction, having, about this 
time, openly eſpouſed their principles, they were no longer under 
the neceſſity of acting with the ſame reſerve ; and with more ſecuri- 


ty and encouragement, they had hkewiſe greater ſucceſs. The 


means of acquiring and ſpreading knowledge became more common, 


and the ſpirit of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew every 
day bolder and more univerſal. 


HayeiLy for the Reformation, this ſpirit was ſtill under ſome 
reſtraint. It had not yet attained firmneſs and vigour, ſufficient to 
overturn a ſyitem, founded on the deepeſt policy, and ſupported 


by 


A 
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by the moſt formidable power. Under the preſent circumſtances, Book. II. 
any attempt towards action muſt have been fatal to the Proteſtant e 
doctrines; and it is no ſmall proof of the authority, as well as pe- 
netration of the heads of the party, that they were able to reſtrain 
the zeal of a fiery and impetuous people, till that critical and ma- 


ture juncture, when every ſtep they took was decifive and ſucceſsful. 


. — - | 


MraxnwullE their cauſc received reinforcement from two dif- 
ferent quarters, - whence they never could have expected it. The 
ambition of the houte of Guile, and the bigotry of Mary of Eng- 
land haſtened the ſubverſion of the Papal throne in Scotland; and 
by a ſingular diſpolition of Providence, the perſons who oppoſed 
the Reformation in every other part of Europe with the fierceſt zeal, 
were made inſtruments for advancing it in that Kingdom. 


Mary of Guite poſſeſſed the fame bold and aſpiring ſpirit, which e 
diſtinguiſhed her family. But in her it was ſoftened by the female pires to the 
character, and accompanied with greater temper and addreſs. Her _ 1 855 
brothers, in order to attain the high objects at which they aimed, 
ventured upon ſuch daring meaſures, as ſuited their great courage. 
Her deſigns upon the ſupreme power were concealed with the ut- 
| moſt care, and advanced by addreſs and refinements mare natural 
to her ſex. By a dexterous application of thoſe talents, ſhe had ac- 
quired a conſiderable influence on the councils of a nation, hither. | 
to unacquainted with the government of women ; and without the 5 
ſmalleſt right to any ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs, had en- 
groͤſſed the chief direction of them into her own hands. But ſhe 
did not long reſt ſatisfied with the enjoyment of this precarious 
power, which the fickleneſs of the regent, or the ambition of thoſe 
who governed him, might ſo eafily diſturb; and ſhe began to ſet 
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on foot new intrigues, with a defign of undermining him, and of 
opening to herſelf a way to ſucceed him in that high dignity, Her 
brothers entered warmly into this ſcheme, and ſupported it with 
all their credit at the court of France. The French King willing- 
ly concurred in a meaſure, by which he hoped to bring Scotland 
entirely under management, and in any future broil with England, 


1 6 2 - 
to turn its whole force upon that kingdom. 


In order to arrive at the deſired elevation, the Queen Dowager 
had only one of two ways to chuſe; either violently to wreſt the 
power out of the hands of the Regent, or to obtain it by his con- 
ſent. Under a minority, and among a warlike and factious people, 
the former was a very uncertain and dangerous experiment. The 
latter appeared to be no leſs impracticable. To periuade a man vo- 
luntarily to abdicate the ſupreme power; to deſcend to a level with 
thoſe, above whom he was raiſed ; and to be content with the ſe- 
cond place where he hath held the firſt, may well paſs for a wild and 
chimerical project. This, however, the Queen attempted; and the 
prudence of the attempt was ſufficiently juſtified by its ſucceſs. 


Tur Regent's inconſtancy and irreſolution, together with the 
calamities which had befallen the kingdom under his adminiftra- 
tion, raiſed the prejudices both of the nobles and of the people againſt 
him, to a great height; and the Queen ſecretly fomented theſe 
with much induſtry. All who wiſhed for a change met with a 
gracious reception in her court, and their {pirit of d ifaffetion Was 
nouriſhed by ſuch hopes and promiſes, as, in every age, impoſe 
on the credulify of the factious. The favourersJ}of the Reforma- 
tion being the molt numerous and ſpreading body of the Kegent's 
enemies, ſhe applied to them, with a particular attention; and the 


/ 
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gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, and ſeeming indifference to the re- 
ligious points in diſpute, made all her promiſes of protection and in- 
dulgence paſs upon them for ſincere. Finding ſo great a part of the 
nation willing to fall in with her meaſures, the Queen ſet out for 
France, under pretence of viſiting her daughter, and took along 
with her thoſe noblemen, who poſlefled the greateſt power and 
credit among their countrymen. Softened by the pleaſures of an ele- 
gant court, flattered by the civilities of the French King, and the 
careſſes of the houſe of Guiſe, and influenced by the- ſeaſonable 
diſtribution of a few favours, and the liberal promiſe of many more, 


they were brought to approve of all the Queen's pretenſions. 


WHILE ſhe advanced by theſe (low but ſure ſteps, the Regent 
cither did not foreſee the danger which threatened him, or ne- 
glected to provide againſt it. The firſt diſcovery of the train which 
was laid came from two of his own confidents, Carnegie of Kin- 
naird, and Panter Biſhop of Roſs, whom the Queen had gained 
over to her intereſt, and then employed as the moſt proper inſtru- 
ments for obtaining his conſent. The overture was made to him 
in the name of the French King, enforced by proper threaten- 
ings, in order to work upon his natural timidity, and ſweetened 
by every promiſe that could reconcile him to a propoſal ſo diſa gree- 
able. On the one hand, the confirmation of his French title, 
together with a conſiderable penſion, the parliamentary acknow- 


ledgment of his right of ſucceſſion to the Crown, and a public ra- 


tification of his conduct during his regency, were offered him. On 
the other hand, the diſpleaſure of the French King, the power 
and popularity of the Queen Dowager, the diſaffection of the 


nobles, with the danger of an after-reckoning, were repreſented in 
the ſtrongeſt colours. 
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IT was not poſſible to agree to a propoſal ſo extraordinary and 
unexpected, without ſome previous ſtruggle; and had the Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's been preſent to fortify the irreſolute and paſ- 
five ſpirit of the Regent, he would, in all probability, have rejected 
it with diſdain. Happily for the Queen, the ſagacity and ambi- 
tion of that Prelate could, at this time, be no obſtruction to her 
views. He was lying at the point of death, and in his abſence, 
the influence of the Queen's agents on a flexible temper counterbal- 
lanced ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human mind, and ob- 
tained his conſent to a voluntary ſurrender of the ſupreme power. 


AFTER gaining a point of ſuch difficulty, with ſo much eaſe, 
the Queen returned into Scotland, in full expectation of taking 
immediate poſſeſſion of her new dignity. But, by this time, the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had recovered of that diſtemper, which 
the ignorance of the Scottiſh phyſicians had pronounced to be in- 
curable. This he owed to the aſſiſtance of the famous Cardan, 
one of thoſe irregular adventurers in philoſophy, of whom Italy 
produced ſo many about this period. A bold genius led him to 
ſome uſeful diſcoveries, which merit the eſteem of a more diſcern- 
ing age; a wild imagination engaged him in thoſe chimerical ſci- 
ences, which drew the admiration of his cotemporaries. As a pre- 
tender to aſtrology and magic, he was revered and conſulted by all 
Europe; as a proficient in natural philoſophy, he was but little 
known. The archbiſhop, it is probable, conſidered him as a power- 
ful magician, when he applied to him for relief; but it was his know- 


ledge as a philoſopher, which enabled him to cure his diſeaſe &. 


* Cardan himſelf was more deſirous of being conſidered as an Aſtrologer than a 
Philoſopher ; in his book De Genituris, we find a calculation of the Archbiſbop's 
nativity, from which he pretends both to have predicted his diſcaſe, and to have 
effected his cure. He received, from the Archbiſhop, a reward of 18co crowns, 
A great ſum in that age. De Vita ſua, p. 32. 
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ToGETHER with his health, the Archbiſhop recovered the en- Book II. 

tire government of the Regent, and quickly perſuaded him to re- ma Ret 

. cal that diſhonourable promiſe, which he had been ſeduced by the 

artifices of the Queen to grant. However great her ſurprize and 

indignation were, at this freſh inſtance of his inconſtancy, ſhe was 

obliged to diſſemble, that ſhe might have leiſure to renew her in- 

trigues with all parties; with the Proteſtants, whom ſhe favoured 

and courted more than ever; with the nobles, to whom ſhe ren- 

dered herſelf agreeable by various arts; and with the Regent him- 

ſelf, in order to gain whom, ſhe employed every argument. But 

whatever impreſſions her emiſſaries might have made on the Re- 

gent, it was no eaſy matter to over-reach or to intimidate the Arch- 

biſhop. Under his management, the negociations were ſpun out 

to a great length, and his brother maintained his ſtation with that 

addreſs and firmneſs, which its importance fo well merited. The 

univerſal defection of the nobility, the growing power of the Pro- 

teſtants, who all adhered to the Queen Dowager, the reiterated ſo- 

licitations of the French King, and, above all, the interpoſition of 

the young Queen, who was now entering the twelfth year of her 

age, und claimed a right of nominating whom ſhe pleaſed to be 


Regent, obliged him, at laſt, to refign that high office, which he 
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had held many years. He obtained, however, the fame advanta- the Regent 0 

1 - a reſign his of- 
geous terms for himſelf, which had been formerly ſtipulated. — 


IT was in the Parliament which met on the 1oth of April, 15 54, She obtains 
that the Earl of Arran executed this extraordinary reſignation ; and de Regency. 


at the ſame time Mary of Guiſe was raiſed to that dignity, which 
had been ſo long the object of her withes. 


Thus, with their own 
approbation, a woman, and a {tranger, was advanced to the ſupreme 
authority over a fierce and turbulent people, who ſeldom ſubmit- 


ted, 
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ted, without reluctance, to the legal and ancient government of 
their native Monarchs. 


Wulrr the Queen Dowager of Scotland contributed ſo much 
towards the progreſs of the Reformation, by the protection which 
ſhe afforded it, from motives of ambition ; the Engliſh Queen, 
by her indiſcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with perſons active in 
promoting the ſame cauſe. Mary aſcended the throne of England, 
on the death of her brother Edward, and ſoon after married PhilipII. 
of Spain. To the perſecuting ſpirit of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 


and the fierceneſs of that age, the added the private reſentment of 


her own, and of her mother's ſufferings, with which ſhe loaded 
the Reformed Religion; and the peeviſhneſs and ſeverity of her na- 
tural temper carried the acrimony of all theſe paſſions to the utmoſt 
extreme. The cruelty of her perſecution equalled the deeds of thoſe 
tyrants, who have been the greateſt reproach to human nature. 
The bigotry of her clergy could ſcarce keep pace with the impe- 
tuoſity of her zeal. Even the unrelenting Philip was obliged, on 
ſome occaſions, to mitigate the rigour of her proceedings. Many 


among the moſt eminent Reformers ſuffered for the doctrines which 


they had taught; others fled from the ſtorm. To the greater part 


of theſe, Switzerland and Germany opened a ſecure aſylum ; and 
not a few, out of choice or neceſlity, fled into Scotland. What 
they had ſeen and felt in England, did not abate the warmth and 
zeal of their indignation againſt popery. Their attacks were bold- 
er and more ſucceſsful than ever; and their doctrines made a rapid 


= among all ranks of men. 


'THEsE doctrines, calculated to rectify the opinions, and to reform 
the manners of mankind, had hitherto produced no other effects ; 


but 
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bat they ſoon began to operate with greater violence, and proved the Book II. 
occaſion, not only of ſubverting the eſtabliſhed religion, but of . 
ſhaking the throne, and endangering the kingdom. "The cauſes n e 


B 
which facilitated the introduction of theſe new opinions into Scot- buted cowards 
tand, and which diſſeminated them ſo faſt through the nation, me- 

rit, on that account, a particular and careful inquiry. The Refor- 

mation is one of the greateſt events in the hiſtory of mankind, and 


in whatever point of light we view it, is inſtructive and intereſting. 


Tux revival of learning in the 15th and 16th centuries rouzed 
the world from that lethargy, in which it had been funk for many 
ages. The human mind felt its own ſtrength, broke the fetters 
of authority by which it had been ſo long reſtrained, and ventur- 
ing to move in a larger ſphere, puſhed its inquiries into every ſub- 
ject, with great boldneſs, and ſurpriſing ſucceſs. 


No ſooner did mankind recover the capacity of exerciſing their 
reaſon, than religion was one of the firit objects which drew their 
attention. Long before Luther publiſhed his famous Theſes, which 
ſhook the Papal throne, ſcience and philoſophy had laid open, to 
many of the Italians, the impoſture and abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed 
ſuperſtition. That ſubtle and refining people, fatisfed with en- 
joying thoſe diſcoveries in ſecret, were little diſpoſed to aſſume the 
dangerous character of Reformers, and concluded the knowledge 
of truth to be the prerogative of the wiſe, while vulgar minds 
muſt be overawed and governed by popular errors. But, animated 
with a more noble and diſintereſted zeal, the German Theologian 
boldly erected the ſtandard of truth, and upheld it with an un- 
conquerable intrepidity, which merits the admiration and gratitude 


of all ſuccceding ages. 
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Tux occaſion of Luther's being firſt diſguſted with the tenets of 


——— the Romiſh church, and how, from a ſmall rupture, the quarrel 


widened into an irreparable breach, is known to every one who has 
been the leaſt converſant in hiſtory. From the heart of Germany, 
his opinions ſpread, with aſtoniſhing rapidity, all over Europe ; and 
wherever they came, endangered or overturned the ancient, but ill- 
founded ſyſtem. The vigilance and addreſs cf the court of Rome, 
and the power and bigotry of the Auſtrian family, ſuppreſſed theſe 
notions on their firſt appearance, in the ſouthern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. But the fierce ſpirit of the north, irritated by multiplied 
impoſitions, could neither be mollified by the fame arts, nor ſub- 
dued by the ſame force; and encouraged by ſome Princes from 


piety, and by others out of avarice, it eaſily bore down the feeble 
oppoſition of an illiterate and immoral clergy. 


Tur ſuperſtition of Popery ſeems to have grown to the moſt ex- 
travagant height, in thoſe countries which are ſituated towards the 
different extremities of Europe. The vigour of imagination, and 
ſenſibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of ſouthern climates, 
rendered them ſuſceptible of the deepeſt impreſſions of ſuperſti- 
tious terror and credulity. Ignorance and barbarity were no leſs 
favourable to the progreſs of the ſame ſpirit, among the northern 
nations. They knew little, and were diſpoſed to believe every 
thing. The moſt glaring abſurdities did not ſhock their groſs 


underſtandings, and the moſt improbable fictions were received 


with implicit aſſent and admiration, 


ACCORDINGLY, that form of Popery, which prevailed in Scot- 
land, was of the moſt bigotted and illiberal kind. Thoſe doctrines 
which are moſt apt to ſhock the human underſtanding, and thoſe 


legends 
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: legends which fartheſt exceed belief, were propoſed to the people Book II. 
without any attempt to palliate or diſguiſe them; nor did they ever 
5 call in queſtion the reaſonableneſs of the one, or the truth of the 
other. 


Tur power and wealth of the church kept pace with the pro- 
greſs of ſuperſtition ; for it is the nature of that ſpirit to obſerve no 
bounds in its reſpect and liberality towards thoſe, whoſe character 
it eſteems ſacred. The Scottiſh Kings early demonſtrated how much 
they were under its influence, by their vaſt additions to the immu- 
nities and riches of the clergy. The profuſe piety of David I. who 
acquired on that account the name of Saint, - transferred almoſt the 
whole crown-lands, which were at that time of great extent, into 
the hands of Eccleſiaſtics. The example of that virtuous Prince was 
imitated by his ſucceſſors. The ſpirit ſpread among all orders of 
men, who daily loaded the prieſthood with new poſſeſſions. The 
riches of the church all over Europe were exorbitant ; but Scotland 
was one of thoſe countries, wherein they had fartheſt exceeded the 

| juſt proportion. The Scottiſh clergy paid one half of every tax im- 
poſed on land; and as there is no reaſon to think that, in that age, 
they would be loaded with any unequal ſhare of the burden, we 
may conclude, that, by the time of the reformation, little leſs than 
one half of the property in the nation had fallen into the hands of | 
a ſociety, which is always acquiring, and can never loſe. 


Tux nature, too, of a conſiderable part of their property exten- a 
ded the influence of the clergy. Many eſtates, throughout the j 
kingdom, held of the church ; church-lands were let in leaſe at an 
eaſy rent, and were poſſeſſed by the younger ſons, and deſcendants 
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Book II. of the beſt families s. The connexion between ſuperior and vaſſal, 
—— between landlord and tenant, created dependencies, and gave riſe 


to an union of great advantage to the church ; and in eſtimating 
the influence of the popiſh eccleſiaſtics over the nation, theſe, as 
well as the real amount of their revenues, muſt be attended to, and 
taken into the account. 


Tus extraordinary ſhare in the national property was accompa- 
nied with proportionable weight in the ſupreme council of the king- 
dom. At a time, when the number of temporal Peers was ex- 
tremely ſmall, and when the Leſſer Barons and repreſentatives of 
Burroughs ſeldom. attended Parliaments, the Eccleſiaſt ics formed a 
conſiderable body there. And it appears from the ancient rolls of 
Parliament, and from the manner of chuſing the lords of Articles, 
that the proceedings of that high court muſt have been, in a great. 
meaſure, under their direction . 


Tux reverence due to their ſacred character, which was often 
carried ineredibly far, contributed not a little towards the growth 
of their power. The dignity, the titles, and precedence of the Po- 
piſh clergy are remarkable, both as cauſes and effects of that domi- 
nion, which they had acquired over the reſt of mankind. They 
were regarded by the credulous laity as beings of a ſuperior ſpecies ; 
they were neither ſubject to the ſame laws, nor tried by the ſame 


judges, Every guard, that religion could ſupply, was placed around 


their power, their poſſeſſions, and their perſons ; and endeavours 
were uſed, not without ſucceſs, to repreſent them all as equally ſa- 
cred. 


Keith, 521, Not. (b). + Spot, Hiſt. of the Ch. of Scot, 449. 
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Tur reputation for learning, which, however inconſiderable, Book II. 
was wholly engroſſed by the clergy, added to the reverence which 


they derived from religion. The principles of ſound philoſophy: 
and of a juſt taſte, were altogether unknown ; in place of theſe, were 
ſubſtituted ſtudies, barbarous and uninſtructive; but as the eccle- 
ſiaſtics alone were converſant in them, this procured them eſteem ; 
and a very little knowledge drew the admiration of rude ages, which 
knew nothing. War was the ſole profeſſion of the nobles, and 
hunting their chief amuſement ; they divided their time between 
theſe; unacquainted with the arts, and unimproved by ſcience, 
they diſdained any employment foreign from military affairs, or 
which required rather penetration and addreſs, than bodily vigour. 
Wherever the former were neceſſary, the clergy were entruſted; 
becauſe they alone were properly qualified for the truſt. Almoſt all 
the high offices in civil government devolved, on this account, into 
their hands. The Lord Chancellor was the firſt ſubject in the 
kingdom, both in dignity and power. From the earlieſt ages 
of the monarchy, to the death of Cardinal Beatoun, fifty four per- 
ſons had held that high office; and of theſe, forty three had been 
eccleſiaſtics *. The Lords of Seſſion were ſupreme Judges in all 
matters of civil right; and by its original conſtitution, the Prefident 
and one half of the Senators in this court were churchmen. 


To all this we may add, that the clergy being ſeparated from the 
reſt of mankind by the law of celibacy ; and undiſtracted by thoſe 
cares, and unincumbered with thofe burdens which occupy and op- 
preſs other men, the intereſt of their order became their only ob- 
ject, and they were at full leiſure to purſue it. 


* Crawf, Offic, of State. 
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Tux nature of their function gave them acceſs to all perſons, and 
at all ſeaſons. They could employ all the motives of fear, and of 
hope, of terror and of conſolation, which operate moſt powerfully 
on the human mind. They haunted the weak and the credulous ; 
they beſieged the beds of the ſick and of the dying. They ſuffered 
few to go out of the world without leaving marks of their liberality 
to the church ; and taught them to compound with the Almighty 


for their fins, by beſtowing riches upon thoſe, who called them- 
{elves his ſervants. 


WHEN their own induſtry, or the ſuperſtition of mankind failed 
of producing this effect, the Eccleſiaſtics had influence enough to 
call in the aid of law. Whoever died inteſtate, was preſumed to 
have deſtined his moveables to pious uſes. The church took poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. The children, the wife, the creditors of the per- 
ſon deceaſed were often excluded from any ſhare in what was eſteem- 
ed a ſacred property . As men are apt to truſt to the continuance 
of life with fooliſh confidence, and childiſhly ſhun every thing, that 
forces them to think of their mortality, many die without ſet- 
tling their affairs by will; and the bold uſurpation of the Clergy in 
this caſe, of which there are frequent veſtiges in our laws, though 
none in- our hiſtorians, may be reckoned among the moſt plentiful 


ſources of the wealth of the church. 


AT the fame time- no matrimonial or teſtamentary cauſe could 
be tried but in the ſpiritual courts, and by laws which the clergy 
themſelves had framed. The penalty, too, by which the decifions 


of theſe courts were enforced, added to their authority. A. ſentence 


* Eſſays on Brit. Antiq. 174. 
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of excommunication was no leſs formidable, than a ſentence of out- Boo II. 
lawry. It was pronounced on many occafions, and againſt various "al 
crimes : and beſides excluding thoſe, upon whom it fell, from 
Chriſtian privileges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, or 
as citizens; and the aid of the ſecular power concurred with the ſu- 
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perſtition of mankind, in rendering the thunders of the church no 
leſs deſtructive than terrible. 


To theſe general cauſes, may be attributed the immenſe growth 
both of the wealth, and power of the popiſh church; and without 
entering into any more minute detail, this may ſerve to diſcover the 
foundations, on which a ſtructure ſo ſtupendous was erected. 


Bur though the laity had contributed, by their own ſuperſtition | 
and profuſeneſs, to raiſe the clergy from poverty and obſcurity to | 
riches and eminence, they began, by degrees, to feel and to mur- 
mur at their incroachments. No wonder haughty and martial Ba- 
rons ſhould view the power and poſſeſſions of the church with envy ; 
and regard the lazy and inactive character of churchmen with the 
utmoſt contempt. While, at the ſame time, the indecent and li- 


” „ . . 


centious lives of the clergy gave great and juſt offence to the people, 
and conſiderably abated the veneration, which they were accuſtom- 
ed to yield to that order of men. | 


IMMENSE wealth, extreme indolence, groſs ignorance, and, above 
all, the ſevere injunction of celibacy, had concurred to introduce 
this corruption of morals among the clergy ; who preſuming too | 
much upon the ſubmiſſion of the people, were at no pains either 
to conceal, or to diſguiſe their own vices. According to the accounts | 
of the Reformers, confirmed by ſeveral Popith writers, the molt 
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Book II. open and ſcandalous diffolution of manners prevailed among the 
C—— Scottiſh clergy *. Cardinal Beatoun, with the fame public pomp, 


which is due to a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage of his 
natural daughter with the Earl of Crawfurd's fon F ; and, if we may 
believe Knox, he publickly continued to the end of his days a cri- 
minal correſpondence with her mother, who was a woman of rank. 


The other prelates ſeem not to have been more regular and exem- 
plary than their Primate ||. 


ME N of ſuch characters ought, in reaſon, to have been alarmed 
at the firſt clamours raiſed againſt their own morals, and the doc- 
trines of the church, by the Proteſtant preachers ; but the Popiſh 
eccleſiaſtics, either out of pride or ignorance, neglected the proper 
methods for filencing them. Inſtead of reforming their lives, or 


diſguiſing their vices, they affected to deſpiſe the cenſures of the 


people. And while the Reformers, by their mortifications and au- 
ſterities, endeavoured to reſemble the firſt propagators of Chriſtia- 
nity, the Popiſh clergy were compared to all thoſe perſons, who 


* Winzet. ap. Keith Append. 202, 205. Lefl. de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 232. 


+ The marriage articles ſubſcribed with his own hand, in which he calls her my 
daughter, are ſtill extant. Keith, p. 42. | 


A remarkable proof of the diſſolute manners of the clergy is found in the pub- 
lic records. A greater number of letters of /egicimation was granted during the 
firſt thirty years after the Reformation, than during the whole period that has 
elapſed fince that time. Theſe were obtained by the ſons of the Popiſh clergy. 
The eccleſiaſtics, who were allowed to retain their benefices, alienated them to 
their children; who, when they acquired wealth, were deſirous that the ſtain of 
illegirimacy might no longer remain upon their families. In Ke/th's Catalogue of the 


Scottiſh Biſhops, we find ſeveral inſtances of ſuch alienations of church lands, by the 
Popiſh incumbents, to their natural children, 


are 
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are moſt infamous in hiſtory, for the enormity and ſcandal of their Book II. 


crimes. 


O the other hand, initcad of mitigating the rigour, or colour- 
ing over the abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed doctrines ; inſtead of at- 


tempting to found them upon ſcripture, or to reconcile them to 


reaſon ; they left them without any other ſupport or recommenda- 
tion than the authority of the church, and the decrees of councils. 


The fables concerning purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and the 


merits of the ſaints, were the topics, on which they inſiſted in their 


diſcourſes to the people ; and the duty of preaching being left wholly 


to Monks of the loweſt and moſt illiterate orders, their compoſitions 


were ſtill more wretched and contemptible, than the ſubjects on. 


which they inſiſted. While the Reformers were attended by crowd- 


ed and admiring audiences, the Popiſh preachers were either univer- 


fally deſerted, or liſtened to with ſcorn. 


Tur only device which they employed in order to recover their 
declining reputation, or to confirm the wavering faith of the people, 
was equally imprudent and unſucceſsful. As many doctrines cf 
their church had derived their credit, at firſt, from the authority of 
falſe miracles, they now endeavoured to call in theſe to their aid *. 
But thoſe lying wonders, which were beheld with unſuſpicious ad- 


miration, or heard with implicit faith, in times of darkneſs and of 


ignorance, met with a very difterent reception, in a more enlighten- 
ed period. The vigilance of the Reformers detected theſe impoſ- 


tures, and expoſed not only them, but the cauſe, which needed the 


aid of ſuch artifices, to ridicule. 


* Spotſood, 69. 
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As the Popith ecclefiaſtics became more and more the objects of 


_——— hatred and of contempt, the diſcourſes of the Reformers were liſten- 


ed to as ſo many calls to liberty; and beſides the pious indignation 
which they excited againſt thoſe corrupt doctrines, which had 
perverted the nature of true Chriſtianity; beſides the zeal, which 
they inſpired for the knowledge of truth, and the purity f religion ; 


they gave riſe alſo, among the Scottiſh nobles, to other views and 


paſſions. They hoped to ſhake off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nion, which they had long felt to be oppreſſive, and which they 
now diſcovered to be unchriſtian. They expected to recover poſ- 
ſeſſion of the church revenues, which they were now taught to con- 
fider as alienations made by their anceſtors, with a profuſion no 
leſs undiſcerning, than unbounded. They flattered themſelves that 
a check would be given to the pride and luxury of the clergy, who 
would be obliged, henceforward, to confine themſelves within the 
ſphere, peculiar to their ſacred character. An averſion for the eſta- 
bliſhed church, which flowed from ſo many concurring cauſes, which 
was raiſed by conſiderations of religion, and heightened by motives 
of policy, ſpread faſt through the nation, and excited a ſpirit, that 
burſt out, at laſt, with irreſiſtible violence. 


RELi610vus conſiderations, alone, were ſufficient to have rouzed 
this ſpirit. The points in controverſy with the church of Rome 
were of ſo much importance to the happineſs of mankind, and 
ſo eſſential to Chriſtianity, that they merited all the zeal with 
which the Reformers contended in order to eſtabliſh them. But 
the Reformation having been repreſented as the effect of ſome wild 
and enthuſiaſtic frenzy in the human mind, this attempt to ac- 
count for the eagerneſs and zeal with which our anceſtors em- 
braced and propagated the Proteſtant doctrines, by taking a view of 


the 
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the political motives, alone, which influenced them, and by ſhew- Book II. 
ing how naturally theſe prompted them to act with ſo much ardor, 


will not, perhaps, be eſteemed an unneceſſary digreſſion. We now 
return to the courſe of our hiſtory. 


Tur Queen's elevation to the office of Regent ſeems to have 1554. 
tranſported her, at firſt, beyond the known prudence, and mode- 
ration of her character. She began her adminiſtration, by con- 


ferring upon foreigners ſeveral offices of truſt and of dignity ; a ſtep, u Quin 
which both from the inability of ſtrangers to diſcharge theſe offices Regent be. 


i : gins her admi- 

with vigour, and from the envy which their preferment excites 2 with 
4 þ N ſome unpopu- 

among the natives, is never attended with good conſequences. Vil- lat meaſures. 


mort was made Comptroller, and entruſted with the management of 
the public revenues; Bonot was appointed Governor of Orkney; 
and Rubay honoured with the cuſtody of the Great Seal, and the 
title of Vice Chancellor *. It was with the higheſt indignation, that 
the Scots beheld offices of the greateſt eminence and authority, 
dealt out among ſtrangers. By theſe promotions they conceived the 
Queen to have offered an inſult both to their underſtandings, and to 
their courage; to the former, by ſuppoſing them unfit for thoſe 
ſtations, which their anceſtors had filled with ſo much dignity ; to 
the latter, by imagining that they were tame enough not to com- 
plain of an affront, which, in no former age, would have been to- 
lerated with impunity. 

WHILE their minds were in this diſpoſition, an incident happen- 
ed which inflamed their averſion from French councils to the higheſt 
degree, Ever fince the famous conteſt between the houſes of Va- 


* Leſly, de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 189. 
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Book II. lois and Plantagenet, the French had been accuſtomed to embarrafs 
the Engliſh, and to divide their ſtrength by the ſudden and formi- 
dable incurſions of their allies, the Scots. But, as theſe inroads 
were ſeldom attended with any real advantage to Scotland, and ex- 
poſed it to the dangerous reſentment of a powerful neighbour, the 
Scots began to grow leſs tractable than formerly, and ſcrupled, any 
longer, to ſerve an ambitious ally at the price of their own quiet 
and ſecurity. The change, too, which was daily introducing into 
the art of war, rendered the aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh forces of leſs 
importance to the French Monarch. For theſe reaſons, Henry 
having reſolved upon a war with Philip II. and foreſeeing that the 
Queen of England would take part in her huſband's quarrel, was 
extremely ſolicitous to ſecure, in Scotland, the aſſiſtance of ſome 
troops, which would be more at his command than an undiſciplined 
army, led by chieftains who were almoſt independent. In proſecu- 
tion of this defign, but under pretence of relieving the nobles from 
the expence and danger of defending the borders, the Queen Re- 
55 3. gent propoſed, in Parliament, to regiſter the value of lands through- 
out the kingdom, to impoſe on them a ſmall tax, and to apply that 
revenue towards maintaining a body of regular troops, in conſtant 
pay. A fixed tax upon land, which the growing expence of go— 
vernment hath introduced into almoſt every part of Europe, was un- 
known at that time, and ſeemed altogether inconſiſtent with the 
free and independent ſpirit of the feudal government. Nothing 
could be more ſhocking to a generous and brave nobility, than the 
entruſting, to mercenary hands, the defence of thoſe territories which 
had been acquired, or preſerved by the blood of their anceſtors. 
They received this propoſal with the utmoſt indignation. About 
zoo of the leſſer Barons repaired in a body to the Queen Regent, 
and repreſented. their ſenſe of the intended innovation, with that 
manly 
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manly and determined boldneſs, which is natural to a free people, Book II. 


in a martial age. Alarmed at a remonſtrance delivered in ſo firm 
a tone, and ſupported by ſuch formidable numbers, the Queen pru- 
dently abandoned a ſcheme, which ſhe found to be univerſally odi- 
ous. As the Queen herſelf was known perfectly to underſtand the 
circumſtances and temper of the nation, this meaſure was imputed 
wholly to the ſuggeſtions of her foreign counſellors ; and the 


Scots were ready to proceed to the moſt violent extremities againit 
them. 


— — 


Tur French, inſtead of extinguiſhing, added fuel to the flame. Attempts to 
They had now commenced hoſtilities againſt Spain, and Philip had g wes 


kingdom in 
prevailed on the Queen of England, to reinforce his army with a A _ 


conſiderable body of her troops. In order to deprive him of this 
aid, Henry had recourſe, as he projected, to the Scots; and at- 
tempted to excite them to invade England. But, as Scotland had 
nothing to dread from a Princeſs of Mary's character, who, far 
from any ambitious ſcheme of diſturbing her neighbours, was wholly 
occupied in endeavouring to reclaim her heretical ſubjects; the no- 
bles, who were aſſembled by the Queen Regent at Newbottle, 
liſtened to the ſolicitations of the French Monarch with extreme 
coldneſs, and prudently. declined engaging the kingdom in an en- 
terprize ſo dangerous and unneceſſary. What ſhe could not obtain 
by perſuaſion, the Queen Regent brought about by a ſtratagem. 
Notwithſtanding the peace which ſubſiſted between the two king- 
doms, the commanded her French ſoldiers to rebuild a ſmall fort 
near Berwick, which was appointed, by the laſt treaty, to be razed. 
The garriſon of Berwick ſallied out; interrupted the work; and 
ravaged the adjacent country. This inſult rouzed the fiery ſpirit of 
the Scots, and their promptneſs to revenge the leaſt appearance of 
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Book II. national injury diſſipated, in a moment, the wiſe and pacific reſolu- 
—— tions which they had fo lately formed. War was determined, and 


1556. 


orders inſtantly given for raiſing a numerous army. But before their 
forces could aſſemble, the ardor of their indignation had time to cool, 
and the Engliſh having diſcovered no intention to puſh the war with 
vigour, the nobles reſumed their pacific ſyſtem, and reſolved to 
ſtand altogether upon the defenſive. They marched to the banks of 
the Tweed, they prevented the incurſions of the enemy, and having 
done what they thought ſufficient for the ſafety and honour of their 
country, the Queen could not induce them, either by her intrea- 
ties, or her artifices, to advance another ſtep. 


WHILE the Scots perſiſted in their inactivity, D'Oyſel the Com- 
mander of the French troops, who poſſeſſed entirely the confidence 
of the Queen Regent, endeavoured, with her connivance, to en- 
gage the two nations in Joſtilities. Contrary to the orders of the 
Scottiſh General, he marched over the Tweed with his own ſoldiers, 
and inveſted Werk, a garriſon of the Engliſh. The Scots, inſtead 
of ſeconding his attempt, were enraged at his preſumption. The 
Queen's partiality towards France had long been ſuſpected; but it 
was now viſible that ſhe wantonly facrificed the peace and ſafety of 


Scotland, to the intereſt of that ambitious and aſſuming ally. Under 


the feudal governments, it was in camps, that ſubjects were accuſ- 
tomed to addreſs the boldeſt remonftrances to their Sovereigns. 
While arms were in their hands, they felt their own ſtrength ; and 
at that time all their repreſentations of grievances carried the autho- 
rity of commands. On this occaſion, the indignation of the nobles 
broke out with ſuch violence, that the Queen perceiving all attempts 
to engage them in action to be vain, abruptly diſmiſſed her army, 
and retired with the utmoſt ſhame and diſguſt ; having diſcovered 


the 
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the impotence of her own authority, without effecting any thing Book II. 
which could be of advantage to France. N 


Ir is obſervable, that this firſt inſtance of contempt for the Re- 
gent's authority can, in no degree, be imputed to the influence of 
the new opinions in religion. As the Queen's pretenſions to the 
Regency had been principally ſupported by thoſe who favoured the 
Reformation, and as ſhe ſtill needed them for a counterpoiſe to the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and the partizans of the houſe of 
Hamilton ; they were now treated by her with great reſpect, and 
even admitted to no inconſiderable ſhare in her favour and confi- 
dence. Kirkaldy of Grange, and the other ſurviving conſpirators 
againſt Cardinal Beatoun were, about this time, recalled by her 
from baniſhment ; and, through her connivance, the Proteſtant 
preachers enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, which was of great 
advantage to their cauſe. Soothed by theſe inſtances of the Queen's 
moderation and humanity, the Proteſtants left to others the office 
of remonſtrating; and the leaders of the oppoſite faction ſet them 
the firſt example of diſputing the will of their Sovereign. 


As the Queen Regent felt how limited and precarious her autho- The Queen“ 
rity was, while it depended on the poiſe of theſe contrary factions, he Pati 
ſhe endeavoured to eſtabliſh it on a broader and more ſecure foun- 
dation, by haſtening the concluſion of her daughter's marriage with 
the Dauphin. Amiable as the Queen of Scots then was, in the 
bloom of youth; and conſiderable as the territories were, which 
ſhe would have added to the French monarchy ; reaſons were not 
wanting to diſſuade Henry from compleating his firſt plan of mar- 
rying her to his ſon. The Conſtable Montmorency had employed 
all his intereſt to defeat an alliance which reflected fo much luſtre 
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Book IL on the Princes of Lorrain. He had repreſented the impoſſibility 
— of maintaining order and tranquillity among a turbulent people, dur- 


Dec. 14, 
1557. 


ing the abſence of their Sovereign; and for that reaſon, had ad- 
viſed Henry to beſtow the young Queen upon one of the Princes of 
the blood, who, by reſiding in Scotland, might preſerve that king- 
dom an uſeful ally to France, which, by a nearer union to the Crown, 
would become a mutinous and ungovernable province x. But at this 
time, the Conſtable was a priſoner in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the Princes of Lorrain were at the height of their glory; and 
their influence, ſeconded by the charms of the young Queen, tri- 
umphed over the prudent, but envious remonſtrances of their rival. 


Tur French King accordingly applied to the Parliament of Scot- 
land, which appointed eight of its members + to repreſent the 
whole body of the nation, at the marriage of the Queen. Among 
the perſons on whom the public choice conferred this honourable 
character, were ſome of the moiſt avowed and zealous advocates 
for the Reformation ; by which, may be eſtimated the degree of 
reſpect and popularity, which that party had now attained in the 
kingdom. The inſtructions of the Parliament to thoſe commiſ- 
ſioners ſtill remain , and do honour to the wiſdom and integrity 
of that aſſembly. At the ſame time that they manifeſted, with re- 
ſpect to the articles of marriage, a laudable concern for the dignity 
and intereſt of their Sovereign, they employed every precaution 
which prudence could dictate, for preſerving the liberty and inde- 


* Melv. Mem. 15. 


+ Viz. The Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the Biſhop of Roſs, the Biſhop of Orkney, 


the Earls of Rothes and Caſſils, Lord Fleeming, Lord Seton, the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, and John Erſkine of Dun, 


the « Keith, Append. 13. 


pendence 
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pendence of the nation, and for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the Crown Book IT. 
—ͤ — 


in the Houſe of Hamilton. 


Wir regard to each of theſe, the Scots obtained whatever fa 
tisfaction their fear or jealouſy could demand. The young Queen, 
the Dauphin, and the King of France ratified every article, with 
the moſt ſolemn oaths, and confirmed them by deeds in form, un- 
der their hands and ſeals. But on the part of France, all this 
was one continued ſcene of ſtudied and elaborate deceit. Previous 
to theſe public tranſactions with the Scottiſh deputies, Mary had 
been perſuaded to ſubſcribe privately three deeds, equally unjuſt, and 
invalid ; by which, failing the heirs of her own body, ſhe conferred 
the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or ſucceſſion 
might accrue to it, in free gift upon the Crown of France, declar- 
ing all promiſes to the contrary, which the neceſſity of her affairs 
and the ſollicitations of her ſubjects had extorted, or might extort, 
from her, to be void and of no obligation *. As it gives us a pro- 


per idea of the character of the French court under Henry II. we 


may obſerve that the King himſelf, the Keeper of the Great Scals, 
the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, were the perſons 


engaged in conducting this perfidious and diſhonourable project. 


The Queen of Scots was the only innocent actor in that ſcene of 
iniquity. Her youth, her inexperience, her education in a foreign 
country, and her deference to her uncle's will, muſt vindicate her, 


in the judgment of every impartial perſon, from any imputation of 


blame on that account. 


THis grant, by which Mary beſtowed the inheritance of her 
kingdom upon ſtrangers, was conaqmled with the utmoſt care from 


* Corps Diplomat, tom, v. 21. Keith, 73. 


her 
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Book II. her ſubjects. They ſeem, however, not to have been unacquaint- 


— — ed with the intention of the French to overturn the ſettlement of 


April 14, 


the ſucceſſion in favour of the duke of Chatelherault. The zeal, 
with which the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's oppoſed all the mea- 


ſures of the Quęen Regent, evidently proceeded from the fears and 
ſuſpicions of that prudent prelate, on this head “. 


Tu marriage, however, was celebrated with great pomp ; and 
the French, who had hitherto affected to draw a veil over their de- 
ſigns upon Scotland, began now to unfold their intentions without 


any diſguiſe. In the treaty of marriage, the deputies had agreed 
that the Dauphin ſhould afſume the name of King of Scotland. 


This they conſidered only as an honorary title ; but the French 
laboured to annex to it ſome ſolid privileges and power. They in- 


fiſted that the Dauphin's title ſhould be publickly recognized; that 


the Crown Matrimonial ſhould be conferred upon him ; and that 
all the rights pertaining to the huſband of a Queen ſhould be veſted 
in his perſon. By the laws of Scotland, a perſon who married an 
heireſs kept poſſeſſion of her eſtate during his own life, if he hap- 
pened to ſurvive her, and the children born of the marriage +. This 
was called the courteſy of Scotland, The French aimed at ap- 
plying this rule, which takes place in private inheritances, to the 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom; and that ſeems to be implied in 
their demand of the Cræun Matrimonial, a phraſe peculiar to the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians, and which they have neglected to explain. 
As the French had reaſon to expect difficulties in carrying through 


About this time, the French ſeem to have had ſome deſign of reviving the Earl 
of Lennox's pretenſions to the Succeſſion, in order to intimidate and alarm the Duke 
of Chatelherault. Haynes, 215, 219. Forbes Collect. vol. i. 189. 


+ Reg. Maj. lib. ii. 58. | 
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this meaſure, they began with ſounding the deputies who were Book II. 
then at Paris. The Engliſh, in the marriage articles between their 
Queen and Philip of Spain, had ſet an example to the age, of that 

prudent jealouſy and reſerve, with which a foreigner ſhould be ad- 

mitted ſo near the throne. Full of the ſame ideas, the Scottiſh de- 

puties had, in their oath of allegiance to the Dauphin, expreſſed 
themſelves with remarkable caution *. Their anſwer was in the 

ſame ſpirit, reſpectful, but firm; and diſcovered a fixed reſolution 

of conſenting to nothing, that tended to introduce ny alteration in 

the order of ſucceſſion to the Crown. 


Four of the deputies + happening to die before they returned 
into Scotland, this accident was univerſally imputed to the effects 
of poiſon, which was ſuppoſed to have been given them by the 
emiſſaries of the houſe of Guiſe. The hiſtorians of all nations 

| diſcover an amazing credulity with reſpect to ſtories of this kind, 
which are ſo well calculated to pleaſe the malignity of ſome men, and 


to gratify the love of the marvellous which is natural to all, that, in 
every age, they have been ſwallowed without examination, and be- 
lieved contrary to reaſon. No wonder the Scots ſhould eaſily give 
credit to a ſuſpicion, which received ſuch ſtrong colours of pro- 
bability, both from their own reſentment, and from the known 
character of the Princes of Lorrain, ſo little ſcrupulous about the 
juſtice of the ends which they purſued, or of the means which 
they employed. For the honour of human nature, it muſt, how- 
ever, be obſerved, that as we can diſcover no motive, which could 
induce any man to perpetrate ſuch a crime, ſo there appears no 
evidence to prove that it was committed. But the Scots of that 


age, influenced by national animoſities and prejudices, were inca- 


Keith, Append. 20. 
+ The Biſhop of Orkney, the Earl of Rothes, the Earl of Caſſils, and Lord 
Fleming, 
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Book II. pable of examining the circumſtances of the caſe with calmneſs, or 

—— of judging concerning them with candour. All parties agreed in 
believing the French to have been guilty of this deteſtable action; 
and it is obvious how much this tended to increaſe the averſion for 
them which was growing among all ranks of men. 


The Regent NoTwITHSTANDING the cold reception which their propoſal 
prevails on the 


Parliament to Concerning the Crown Matrimonial met with from the Scottiſh de- 
| ng oy, puties, the French ventured to move it in Parliament. The par- 
tirans of the houſe of Hamilton, ſuſpicious of their deſigns upon 
the ſucceſſion, oppoſed it with great zeal. But a party, which the 
feeble and-unſteady conduct of their leader had brought under much 
diſreputation, was little able to withſtand the influence of France, 
and the addreſs of the Queen Regent, ſeconded, on this occaſion, 
by all the numerous adherents of the Reformation. Beſides, that 
artful Princeſs dreſſed out the French demands in a leſs offenſive 
garb, and threw in ſo many limitations as ſeemed to render them 
of ſmall conſequence. Theſe either deceived the Scots, or removed 
their ſcruples; and in compliance to the Queen, they paſſed an act, 
conferring the Crown Matrimonial on the Dauphin; and with the 
ſondeſt credulity, truſted to the frail ſecurity of words and ſtatutes, 
againſt the dangerous encroachments of power *. 


Continues to THE concurrence of the Proteſtants, with the Queen Regent, 
court the Fro- 


tellants. in promoting a meaſure ſo acceptable to France, while the Popiſh 
clergy under the influence of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, op- 


poſed. it with ſo much violence +, is one of thoſe ſingular circum- 


* The Act of Parliament is worded with the utmoſt care, with a view to guard 
againſt any breach of the order of ſucceſſion. But the Duke, not relying on this 
alone, entered a ſolemn proteſtation to ſecure his own right, Keith, 76. It is plain, 
that he ſuſpected the French of having ſome intention to ſet aſide his right of ſucceſ- 
tion; and, indeed, if they had no deſign of that kind, the eagerneſs with which 
they urged their demand was childiſh, + Melv. 47. 


ſtances, 
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ſtances, in the conduct of parties, for which this period is ſo re- Book II. 
markable. It may be aſcribed, in ſome degree, to the dextrous Ya 


management of the Queen, but chiefly to the moderation of thoſe 
who favoured the Reformation. The proteſtants were, by this 
time, almoſt equal to the Catholics both in power, and in num- 
ber; and, conſcious of their own ſtrength, they ſubmitted with 
impatience to that tyrannical authority, with which the ancient 
laws armed the eccleſiaſtics againſt them. They longed to be ex- 
empted from this oppreſſive juriſdiction, and publicly to enjoy the 
liberty of profeſſing thoſe opinions, and of exerciſing that worſhip, 
which ſo great a part of the nation deemed to be founded in truth, 
and to be acceptable to the Deity. This indulgence, to which the 
whole weight of prieſtly authority was oppoſed, there were only 
two ways of obtaining. Either violence muſt extort it from the 
reluctant hand of their Sovereign, or by prudent compliances, they 
might expect it from her favour, or her gratitude. The former 
is an expedient for the redreſs of grievances, to which no nation 
has recourſe ſuddenly ; and ſubjects ſeldom venture upon reſiſtance, 
which is their laſt remedy, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. On 
this occaſion the Reformers wiſely held the oppoſite courſe, and 
by their zeal in forwarding the Queen's deſigns, they hoped to me- 
rit her protection. This diſpoſition the Queen encouraged to the 
utmoſt, and amuſed them ſo artfully with many promiſes, and ſome 
conceſſions, that, by their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſurmounted in Parliament 
the force of a national, and perhaps a laudable jealouſy, which 
would, otherwiſe, have ſwayed with the greater number. 


ANOTHER circumſtance contributed ſomewhat to acquire the Re- 
gent ſuch conſiderable influence in this Parliament. In Scotland, all 
the biſhoprics, and thoſe abbeys which conferred a title to a ſeat in 


Parliament, were in the gift of the crown k. From the time of her 
* Sec Book I. 
T 2 acceſſion 
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Book II. acceſſion to the regency, the Queen had kept in her own hands almoft 
——— all thoſe which became vacant, except ſuch as were, to the great diſ- 
guſt of the nation, beſtowed upon foreigners. Among theſe, her 

brother the Cardinal of Lorrain had obtained the abbeys of Kelſo 

and Melroſs, two of the moſt wealthy foundations in the kingdom . 

By this conduct, ſhe thinned the eccleſiaſtical bench +, which was 

entirely under the influence of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and 

which, by its numbers and authority, uſually had great weight in 


the houſe, ſo as to render any oppoſition it could give, at that time, 
of little conſequence. 


Fog - 
* 


Tux Earl of Argyll, and James Stewart Prior of St. Andrew's, 
one of the moſt powerful, and the other the moſt popular leader of 
the Proteſtants, were appointed to carry the crown and other en- 
ſigns of royalty to the Dauphin. But from this they were diverted 


by the part they were called to act, in a more intereſting ſcene, 
which now begins to open. 


— — BryoRE we turn towards this, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, 
ceeds to the 


Crown of on the 17th of November, Mary of England finiſhed her ſhort, 
England, 


and inglorious reign. Her ſiſter Elizabeth took poſſeſſion of the 
throne without oppoſition ; and the Proteſtant religion was, once 
more, eſtabliſhed by law in England. The acceſſion of a Queen, 
who, under very difficult circumſtances, had given ſtrong indica- 
tions of thoſe eminent qualities, which, in the ſequel, rendered her 
reign fo illuſtrious, attracted the eyes of all Europe. Among the 
Scots both parties obſerved her. firſt motions with the utmoſt con- 


cern, as they eaſily foreſaw that ſhe would not remain long an in- 
different ſpectator of their tranſactions. 


* Leſly, 202. 


+ It appears from the rolls of this Parliament, which Leſly calls a very full one, 
that only ſeven Biſhops and ſixteen Abbots were preſent. 
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formation advanced towards a full eſtabliſhment in Scotland. All —— 


the low country, the moſt populous, and, at that time, the moſt 
warlike part of the kingdom, was deeply tinctured with the Pro- 
teſtant opinions ; and if the ſame impreſſions were not made in the 
more diſtant counties, it was owing to no want of the fame diſpo- 
ſitions among the people, but to the ſcarcity of preachers, whoſe moſt 
indefatigable zeal could not ſatisfy the avidity of thoſe, who deſired 
their inſtructions. Among a people bred to arms, and fo prone to 
mutiny as the Scots; and in an age, when religious paſſions had 
taken ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of the human mind, and moved and 
agitated it with ſo much violence; the peaceable and regular demea- 


nour of ſo numerous a party is truly aſtoniſhing. From the death 


of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the firſt who ſuffered in Scotland for the 
Proteſtant religion, thirty years had elapſed, and during fo long a 
period, no violation of public order or tranquillity had proceeded 
from that ſect *; and though rouzed and irritated by the moſt cruel 
exceſſes of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, they did, in no inſtance, tranſgreſs 
thoſe bounds of duty which the law preſcribes to ſubjects. Beſides the 
prudence of their own leaders, and the protection which the Queen 
Regent, from political motiyes, afforded them, the moderation of 
the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's encouraged this pacific diſpoſition. 
That prelate, whoſe private life cotemporary writers tax with great 
irregularities +, governed the church, for ſome years, with a tem- 
per and prudence of which there are few examples in that age. 
But ſome time before the meeting of laſt Parliament, the Arch- 


* The murder of Cardinal Beatoun was occaſioned by private revenge, and be- 
ing contrived and executed by ſixteen perſons only, cannot, with juſtice, be imputed 
to the whole Proteſtant party, 


+4 Knox, Buchanan, Keith, 208, 
biſhop 
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biſhop departed from thoſe humane maxims, by which he had hi- 
therto regulated his conduct; and whether, in ſpite to the Queen, 
who had entered into ſo cloſe an union with the Proteſtants, or in 
compliance with the importunities of his clergy, he let looſe all the 
rage of perſecution againſt the Reformed; ſentenced to the flames 
an aged prieſt, who had been convicted of embracing the Prote ant 
opinions; and ſummoned ſeveral others, ſuſpected of the ſame crime, 
to appear before a ſynod of the clergy, which was ſoon to convene 


at Edinburgh. 


NoTHinG could equal the horror of the Proteſtants at this unex- 
peed and barbarous execution, but the zeal, with which they 
eſpouſed the defence of a cauſe, that now ſeemed devoted to de- 
ſtruction. They had immediate recourſe to the Queen Regent ; 
and as her ſucceſs in the Parliament, which was then about to meet, 
depended on their concurrence, ſhe not only ſheltered them from 
the impending ſtorm, but permitted them the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, with more freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. Unſa- 
tisfied with this precarious tenure, by which they held their reli- 
gious liberty, the Proteſtants laboured to render their poſſeſſion of 
it more ſecure and independent. With this view, they determined 
to petition the Parliament for ſome legal protection, againſt the ex- 
orbitant and oppreſſive juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts, which, 
by their arbitrary method of proceeding, founded in the canon law, 
were led to ſentences the moſt ſhocking.to humanity, by maxims 
the moſt repugnant to juſtice, But the Queen, who dreaded the 
effects of a debate on this delicate ſubject, which could not fail of 
exciting high and dangerous paſſions, prevailed on the leaders of 
the party, by new and more ſolemn promiſes of her protection, to 
deſiſt from any application to Parliament, where their numbers 


and 


ear AWD, 
and influence would, in all probability, have procured them, if 


not the entire redreſs, at leaſt, ſome mitigation of their griev- 
ances. 


Tux applied to another aſſembly, to a convocation of the Po- 
piſh clergy, but with the ſame ill ſucceſs, which hath always at- 
tended every propoſal for Reformation, addreſſed to that order of 
men. To abandon uſurped power, to renounce lucrative error, 
are ſacrifices, which the virtue of individuals has, on ſome occaſions, 
offered to truth; but from any ſociety of men, no ſuch effort can 
be expected. The corruptions of a ſociety, recommended by com- 
mon utility, and juſtified by univerſal practice, are viewed, by its 
members, without ſhame, or horror ; and Reformation never pro- 
ceeds from themſelves, but is always forced upon them by ſome 
foreign hand. Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit, was 
the behaviour of the convocation in the preſent conjuncture. All 
the demands of the Proteſtants were rejected with contempt ; and 
the Popiſh clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent conceſ- 
ſions, to ſooth and to reconcile ſuch a numerous body, aſſerted 
the doctrines of their church, concerning ſome of the moſt ex- 
ceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, which gave new of- 
fence *. 


DvuRING the ſitting of the convocation, the Proteſtants firſt be- 
gan to ſuſpe& ſome change in the Regent's diſpoſition towards them. 
Though joined with them for many years, by intereſt, and united, 
as they conceived, by the ſtrongeſt ties of affection and of grati- 
tude, ſhe diſcovered, on this occaſion, evident ſymptoms, not only 
of coldneſs, but of a growing diſguſt and averſion, In order to ac- 


* Keith, 81, 
count 
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count for this, our hiſtorians do little more than produce the trite 
obſervations concerning the influence of proſperity to alter the cha- 
rater, and to corrupt the heart.) The Queen, fay they, having 
reached the utmoſt point to which her ambition aſpired, no longer 
preſerved her accuſtomed moderation, but, with an infolence uſual 
to the fortunate, looked down upon thoſe, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe 
had been enabled to riſe ſo high. But it is neither in the depravity 
of the human heart, nor in the ingratitude of the Queen's diſpo- 
ſition, that we muſt ſearch for the motives of her preſent conduct. 
Theſe were derived from another, and a more remote ſource, which, 
in order to clear the ſubſequent tranſactions, we ſhall endeavour 
to open with ſome care. 


THE ambition of the Princes of Lorrain had been no leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful, than daring ; but all their ſchemes were diſtinguiſhed by 
being vaſt and unbounded, Though ſtrangers at the court of France, 
their eminent qualities had raiſed them, in a ſhort time, to an height 
of power, ſuperior to that of all other ſubjects, and had placed them 
on a level even with the Princes of the blood themſelves. The 
church, the army, the revenue, were under their direction. No- 
thing but the-royal dignity remained unattained, and they were ele- 
vated to a near alliance with it, by the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots to the Dauphin. In order to gratify their own vanity, and 
to render their niece more worthy the heir of France, they ſet on 
foot her claim to the Crown of England, which was founded on 
pretences not unplauſible. | 


Tux tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII. are known 
to all the world. Moved by the caprices of his love, or of his 


reſentment, that impatient and arbitrary Monarch had divorced or 
; beheaded 
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beheaded four of the fix Queens, whom he married. In order to Book II. 
gratify him, both his daughters had been declared illegitimate by Tozw:- 
Act of Parliament; and yet, with that fantaſtic inconſiſtence which 
diſtinguiſhes his character, he, in his laſt will, whereby he was im- 
powered to ſettle the order of ſucceſſion, called both of them to 
the throne, upon the death of their brother Edward ; and, at the 
ſame time, paſſing by the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret 
Queen of Scotland, he appointed the line of ſucceſſion to con- 


tinue in the deſcendants of his younger ſiſter, the Ducheſs of Suf- 
folk. 


Ix conſequence of this deſtination, the validity whereof was ad- 
mitted by the Engliſh, but never recognized by foreigners, Mary 
had reigned in England, without the leaſt complaint of neighbour- 
ing Princes. But the ſame cauſes, which facilitated her acceſſion 
to the throne, were obſtacles to the elevation of her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth, and rendered her poſſeſſion of it precarious and inſecure. Rome 
trembled for the Catholic faith, under a Proteſtant Queen of ſuch 
eminent abilities. The ſame ſuperſtitious fears alarmed the court 
of Spain. And France beheld, with indignation, a throne, to which 
the Queen of Scots could form fo many pretenſions, occupied by a 
rival, whoſe birth, in the opinion of all good Catholics, excluded 
her from any legal right of ſucceſſion. The impotent hatred of 
the Roman Pontiff, or the flow councils of Philip II. would have 
produced no ſudden or formidable effect. The ardent and impetu- 
ous ambition of the Princes of Lorrain, who, at that time, go- 
verned the court of France, was more deciſive, and more to be dread- 
ed. Inſtigated by them, Henry, ſoon after the death of Mary, per- 3 
ſuaded his daughter-in-law and her huſband, to aſſume the title of Mary to aſ- 


ume the title 


King and Queen of England. They affected to publiſh this to of Queen of 
| | England, 
Vor. I. U all 
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Book II. all Europe. They uſed that ſtyle and appellation in public papers, 
— — ſme of which ſtill remain 2. The arms of England were en- 
1559. 1 

graved on their coin and plate, and born by them on all occafions. 
No preparations, however, were made to ſupport this impolitic 
and premature claim. Elizabeth was already ſeated on her throne; 
ſhe poſſeſſed all the intrepidity of ſpirit, and all the arts of policy, 
which were neceſſary for maintaining that ſtation. England was 
growing into reputation for naval power. The marine of France 
had been utterly neglected ; and Scotland remained the only avenue, 


| Refolve to in- by Which the territories of Elizabeth could be approached. Tt 


ade England. as on that fide, therefore, that the Princes of Lorrain determined 
to make their attack 4+; and, by uſing the name and pretenſions of 
the Scottiſh Queen, they hoped to rouze the Engliſh Catholics, for- 
midable at that time by their zeal and numbers, and exaſperated. 
to the utmoſt againſt Elizabeth, on account. of the change which 
ſhe ny made in the en religion. 


D vain to expect the afliſtance of the Scottiſh Proteſtants to 
this, necefary dethrone a Queen, whom all Europe eſteemed the guardian and de- 
Reformation fender. of the Reformed faith. To break the power and reputa- 
in Scotland. 8 
tion of that party in Scotland, became, for this reaſon, a neceſſary 
ſtep towards the invaſion of England. With this, the Princes of 
Lorrain reſolved to open their ſcheme. And as perſecution was 
the only method for ſuppreſſing religious opinions, known in that 
age, or dictated by the deſpotic and ſanguinary ſpirit of the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition, this, in its utmoſt violence, they determined to em- 
ploy. The Earl of Argyll, the Prior of St. Andrew's, and other 


* Anderſon's Diplom. Scot; No. 68 & 164. 


+ Forbes, Collect. i. 253, 277. 


3 leaders 
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ſtruction *; and they hoped, by puniſhing them, to intimidate 
their followers. Inſtructions for this purpoſe were ſent from 
France to the Queen Regent. That humane and ſagacious Prin- 
ceſs condemned a meaſure, which was equally violent and im- 
politic. By long reſidence in Scotland, ſhe had become acquaint- 
ed with the eager and impatient temper of the nation ; ſhe wel! 
knew the power, the number, and popularity of the Prote- 
ſtant leaders; and had been a witneſs to the intrepid and uncon- 
querable reſolution which religious fervour could inſpire. What, 
then, could be gained by rouzing this dangerous ſpirit, which, 
hitherto, all the arts of policy had ſcarce been able to reſtrain ? If 
it once broke looſe, the authority of a Regent would be little ca- 
pable to ſubdue, or even to moderate its rage. And if, in order 
to quell it, foreign forces were called in, this would give the alarm 
to the whole nation, irritated already at the exceſſive power which 
the French poſſeſſed in the kingdom, and ſuſpicious of all their 
deſigns. Amidſt the ſhock which this might occaſion, far from 
hoping to exterminate the Proteſtant doctrine, it would be well if 
the whole fabric of the eſtabliſhed church were not ſhaken, and 
perhaps overturned from the foundation, Theſe prudent remon- 
ſtrances made no impreſſion on her brothers; precipitant, but in- 
flexible in all their reſolutions, they inſiſted on the full and rigorous 
execution of their plan. Mary, paſſionately devoted to the inte- 
reſts of France, and ready, on all occaſions, to ſacrifice her 
own opinions to the inclinations of her brothers, prepared to exe- 
cute their commands, with implicit ſubmiſſion + ; and, contrary 


* Forbes, i. 152. 


+ Mel. 48, Mem. de Caſtelnau. ap. Jeb. vol. ii. 446. 
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Book II. to her own judgment, and to all the rules of ſound policy, the 
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became the inſtrument of exciting civil commotions in Scotland, 
which ended with the ruin of the French power, and of the Po- 
piſh religion in that kingdom. 


Tie Regent FROM the time of the Queen's competition for the Regency 

er with the Duke of Chatelherault, the Popiſh clergy, under the di- 

8 rection of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, had ſet themſelves in 
oppoſition to all her meaſures. Her firſt ſtep towards the execu- 
tion of her new ſcheme was to regain their favour. Nor was 
this reconcilement a matter of difficulty. The Popith eccleſiaſtics, 
ſeparated from the reſt of mankind by the law of celibacy, the 
boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful invention of human policy ; and com- 
bined among themſelves in the cloſeſt and moſt ſacred union; have 
been accuſtomed, in every age, to ſacrifice all private and particu- 
lar paſſions to the dignity and intereſt of their order. Delighted, 
on this occaſion, with the proſpect of triumphing over a faction, 
whoſe encroachments they had long dreaded ; and animated with 
the hopes of re-eſtabliſhing their declining grandeur on a firmer 
baſis; they, at once, cancelled the memory of paſt injuries, and 
engaged to ſecond the Queen in all her attempts to check the pro- 
greſs of the Reformation. The Queen, being ſecure of their aſſiſt- 
ance, openly approved of the decrees of the convocation, by which 
the principles of the Reformers were condemned; and at the fame 
time, ſhe iſſued a Proclamation, enjoining all perſons to obſerve the 
approaching feſtival of Eaſter, according to the Romiſh ritual. 


As it was no longer poſſible to miſtake the Queen's intentions, 
the Proteſtants, who ſaw the danger approach, in order to avert 


it, employed the Earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of 
| Loudon, 


* 
+ 
: 
: 
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Loudon, to expoſtulate with her, concerning this change towards Book II. 
ſeverity, which their former ſervices had ſo little merited, and 7779. 
which her reiterated promiſes gave them no reaſon to expect. She, 

without diſguiſe or apology, ayowed to them her reſolution of ex- 

tirpating the Reformed religion out of the kingdom. And, upon 

their urging her former engagements, with an uncourtly, but ho- 

_ neſt boldneſs, ſhe fo far forgot her uſual moderation, as to utter a 
ſentiment, which, however apt thoſe of royal condition may 

be to entertain it, prudence ſhould teach them to conceal as much 

as poſſible. The promiſes of Princes, ſays ſhe, ought not to be 

* too carefully remembered, nor the performance of them exacted, 

« unleſs it ſuits their own conveniency.” 


Tur indignation which betrayed the Queen into this raſh ex- Summons 
, . X . . their preachers 
preſſion, was nothing in compariſon of that, with which ſhe was to appear be- 
animated, upon hearing that the public exerciſe of the Reformed 28 5 
religion had been introduced into the town of Perth. At once, ſhe 
threw off the maſk, and commanded all the Proteſtant preachers in 
the kingdom to be ſummoned to a court of juſtice, which was to 
be held at Stirling on the tenth of May. The Proteſtants, who, 
from their union, began, about this time, to be diſtinguithed by 
the name of the CONGREGATION, were alarmed, but not intimi- 
dated by this danger; and inſtantly reſolved not to abandon the men, 
to whom they were indebted for the moſt valuable of all bleſſings, 
the knowledge of truth. At that time there prevailed in Scotland, 
with reſpect to criminal trials, a cuſtom, introduced, at firſt, by 
the inſtitutions of vaſſalage and clanſhip, and tolerated, afterwards, 
under a feeble government ; any perſon accuſed of a crime was ac- 
companied to the place of trial, by a retinue of his friends and ad- 
herents, aſſembled for that purpoſe, from every corner of the king- 
1 dom. 
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Book II. dom. Authorized by th's ancient practice, the Reformed convened, 
— in great numbers, to attend their paſtors to Stirling. The Queen 
Leg dreaded their approach with a train ſo numerous, though unarmed, 
and in order to prevent them from advancing, ſhe empowered John 

Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of eminent authority with the party, to 

promiſe, in her name, that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intended 

trial, on condition, the preachers and their retinue advanced no near- 

er to Stirling. Erſkine, being convinced himſelf of the Queen's 
ſincerity, ſerved her with the utmoſt zeal. And the Proteſtants, 

averſe from proceeding to any act of violence, liſtened with plea- 

ſure to ſo pacific a propoſition. The preachers, with a few leaders 

of the party, remained at Perth ; the multitude, which had ga- 


thered from different parts of the kingdom, diſperſed, and retired 
to their own habitations. 


3 Dor, notwithſtanding this ſolemn promiſe, the Queen, on the 
they had re- tenth of May, proceeded to call to trial the perſons who had been 
ns ſummoned, and upon their non-appearance, the rigour of juſtice 
took place, and they were pronounced outlaws. By this ignoble 
artifice, ſo incompatible with regal dignity, and ſo inconſiſtent with 
that integrity which ſhould prevail in all tranſactions between Sove- 
reigns and their ſubjects, the Queen forfeited the eſteem and con- 
fidence of the whole nation. The Proteſtants, ſhocked no leſs at 
the indecency, with which ſhe violated the public faith, than at 
the danger which threatened themſelves, prepared boldly for their 
own defence. Erſkine, enraged at having been made the inſtru- 
ment for deceiving his party, inſtantly abandoned Stirling, and re- 
pairing to Perth, added to the zeal of his affociates, by his repre- 


ſentations of the Queen! s inflexible reſolution to ſuppreſs their re- 
ligion. 


THE 
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Tur popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully ſeconded his re- Book II. 
— — 

| 4 2 

together with the other perſons taken in the caſtle of St. An- 2 

drew's, ſoon made his eſcape out of that country; and reſiding at Penh. = 

fometimes in England, ſometimes in Scotland, had, at laſt, been 

driven out of both kingdoms by the rage of the Popiſh cler- 

gy, and was obliged to retire to Geneva. Thence he was 

called by the leaders of the Proteſtants in Scotland ; and, in 


compliance with their ſolicitations, he ſet out for his native 


preſentations: He having been carried a priſoner into France 


country, where he arrived a few days before the trial appoint- 
ed at Stirling. He hurried inſtantly to Perth, to ſhare with 
his brethren in the common danger, or to aſſiſt them in pro- 
moting the common cauſe. While their minds were in that 
ferment, which the Queen's perfidiouſneſs and their own danger 
occaſioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement harangue- 
againſt idolatry, inflamed the multitude with the utmoſt rage. The 
indiſcretion of a prieſt, who, immediately after Knox's ſermon, was 
preparing to celebrate maſs, and began to decorate the altar for 
that purpoſe, precipitated them into immediate action. With tu- 
multuary, but irreſiſtible violence, they fell upon the churches in 
that city, overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces 
the images; and proceeding next to the monaſteries, they in a 
few hours, laid thoſe ſumptuous fabrics almoſt level with the ground. 
This riotous inſurrection was not the effect of any concert or pre- 
vious deliberation : cenſured by the reformed preachers, and pub- 
lickly condemned by the perſons of moſt power and credit with 
the party, it muſt be regarded merely as an accidental. eruption 


of popular rage “. 
* Knox, Hiſt, 127, 128: 
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marches a- 


gainſt them. 
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Bur to the Queen herſelf, theſe proceedings appeared in a very 
different light. Beſides their manifeſt contempt for her authority, 
the Proteſtants had violated every thing in religion, which ſhe 
eſteemed venerable or holy; and, on both theſe accounts, ſhe de- 


termined to inflict the ſevereſt vengeance on the whole party. She 


had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling; with theſe, 


and what Scottiſh forces ſhe could levy of a ſudden, ſhe marched 
directly to Perth, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Proteſtant leaders, be- 
fore they could aſſemble their followers, whom out of confidence in 
her diſingenuous promiſes they had been raſhly induced to diſmiſs. 
Intelligence of theſe preparations and menaces was ſoon conveyed 
to Perth. The Proteſtants would, gladly, have ſoothed the Queen, 
by addreſſes both to herſelf, and to the perſons of greateſt credit in 
her court ; but finding her inexorable, they, with great vigour, 
took meaſures for their own defence. Their adherents, animated 
with zeal for religion, and eager to expoſe themſelves in ſo good a 
cauſe, flocked, in ſuch numbers, to Perth, that they not only ſe- 
cured the town from danger, but, within a few days, were in a con- 


dition to take the field, and to face the Queen, who advanced with 
an army 7000 ſtrong. 


; NEITHER party, however, was impatient to engage. The 
Queen dreaded the event of a battle with men, whom the fer- 
vour of religion raiſed above the ſenſe of fear, or of danger. The 


Proteſtants beheld, with regret, the Earl of Argyll, the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, and ſome other eminent perſons of their party, ſtill 


adhering to the Queen; and deſtitute of their aid and counſel, de- 
clined hazarding an action, the ill ſucceſs of which might have 
proved the ruin of her cauſe. The proſpect of an accommoda- 
tion was for theſe reaſons highly acceptable to both ſides : Argyll 


and 
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and the Prior, who were the Queen's rommiſſioners for conduct- Book II. 
ing the negociation, ſeem to have been ſincerely deſirous of recon- "Temp: * 
ciling-the contending factions; and the Earl of Glencairn arriving 
unexpectedly with a powerful reinforcement to the Congregation, 
augmented the Queen's eagerneſs for peace. A treaty was accord- A treaty con 
ingly concluded, in which it was ſtipulated, that. both armies ſhould . 

be diſbanded, and the gates of Perth ſet open to the Queen; that 
indemnity ſhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, and to 

all others concerned in the late inſurrection; that no French garri- 

ſon ſhould be left in Perth, and no French ſoldiers ſhould approach 

within three miles of that place; and that a Parliament ſhould im- 


mediately be held, in order to compoſe whatever differences might 
{till remain *. | 
Tur leaders of the Congregation, diſtruſtful of the Queen's ſin- May 24. 

cerity, and ſenſible that conceſſions, flowing not from inclination, 

but extorted by the neceſſity of her affairs, could not long remain 

in force, entered into a new aſſociation, by which they bound them 
ſelves, on the firſt infringement of the preſent treaty, or on the 

leaſt appearance of danger to their religion, to reaſſemble their fol- 


lowers, and to take arms in defence of what they eſteemed the 


cauſe of God and of their country . 
Tur Queen, by her conduct, demonſtrated theſe precautions to Broken by the 
be the reſult of no groundleſs or unneceſſary tear. No ſooner were Seu 
the Proteſtant forces diſmiſſed, than ſhe broke every article in the 
treaty. She introduced French troops into Perth, fined ſome of 
the inhabitants, baniſhed others, removed the Magiſtrates out of 
office, and, on her retiring to Stirling, ſhe left behind her a garriſon 


* Keith, 89. + Knox, 138. 
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of 600 men, with orders to allow the exerciſe of no other religion 
than the Roman Catholic. The ſituation of Perth, a place at that 


time of ſome ſtrength, and a town the moſt proper of any in the 
kingdom for the ſtation of a garriſon, ſeems to have allured the 
Queen to this unjuſtifiable, and ill-judged breach of public faith; 
which ſhe endeavoured to colour, by alledging that the body of men 
left at Perth was entirely compoſed of native Scots, though kept in 


pay by the King of France. 


THE Queen's ſcheme began gradually to unfold ; it was now 
apparent, that not only the Religion, but the Liberties of the king- 


dom were threatened ; and that the French troops were to be em- 


ployed-as inſtruments for ſubduing the Scots, and wreathing the 
yoke about their necks. Martial as the genius of the Scots then was, 
the poverty of their country made it impoſſible to keep their armies 
long afſembled ; and even a very ſmall body of regular troops might 
have proved formidable to the nation, though conſiſting wholly of 
ſoldiers. But what number of French forces were then in Scot- 
land, at what times, and under what pretexts they returned, after 
having left the kingdom in the year 15 50, we cannot, with any 
certainty determine. Cotemporary hiſtorians often ſelect, with | 
little judgment, the circumſtances which they tranſmit to poſterity ; 
and, with reſpect to matters of the greateſt curioſity and import- 
ance, leave ſucceeding ages altogether in the dark. We may con- 
jecture however, from ſome paſſages in Buchanan, that the French 
and Scots in French pay, amounted at leaft to 3000 men, under 
the command of Monſ. D'Oyſel, a creature of the houſe of Guile ; 
and they were ſoon augmented to a much more formidable num- 
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Tur Queen, encouraged by having ſo conſiderable a body of well Book II. 
Ez diſciplined troops at her command, and inſtigated by the violent "£009: 
| counſels of D'Oyſel, had ventured, as we have obſerved, to violate 
the treaty of Perth, and, by that raſh action, once more threw the 
nation into the moſt dangerous convulſions. The Earl of Argyll and The Protett. 
Prior of St. Andrew's inſtantly deſerted a court, where faith and ho- he . 
nour ſeemed to them to be no longer regarded. The Barons from 
the neighbouring counties repaired to them, the preachers rouzed 
the people to arms, and wherever they came, the fame violent ope- 
rations, which accident had occaſioned at Perth, were now encou- 
raged out of policy. The enraged multitude was let looſe, and 
churches and monaſteries, the monument of eccleſiaſtic pride and 
luxury, were facrificed to their zeal. 


In order to check their career, the Queen, without loſing a mo- 
ment, put her troops in motion; but the zeal of the Congregation 
got the ſtart, once more, of her vigilance and activity. In that 
warlike age, when all men were accuſtomed to arms, and on the 
leaſt proſpect of danger were ready to run to them, the leaders of 

the Proteſtants found no difficulty to raiſe an army. Though they 
ſet out from St. Andrew's with a flender train of an hundred horſe, 
crowds flocked to their ſtandards from every corner of the country 
through which they marched, and before they reached Falkland, a 


village only ten miles diſtant, they were able to meet the Queen 
with ſuperior force *. 


Tur Queen ſurp rized at the approach of fo formidable a body, 


which was drawn up by its leaders in ſuch a manner, as added 
greatly in appearance to its numbers, had again recourſe to nego- 
* Knox, 141. 
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Book II. ciation. She found, however, that the preſervation of the Pro- 
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Thev aim at 
redreſſing ei- 
vil as well as 
religious 
grievances. 


teſtant religion, their zeal for which had at firſt rouzed the leaders 
of the Congregation to take arms, was not the only object they had 
now in view. They were animated with the warmeſt love of civil 
liberty, which they conceived to be in imminent danger, from the 
attempts of the French forces; and theſe two paſſions mingling, 
added reciprocally to each other's ſtrength. Together with more 
enlarged notions in religion, the Reformation filled the human mind 


with more liberal and generous ſentiments concerning civil govern- 


ment. The genius of Popery is extremely favourable to the power 


of Princes. The implicit ſubmiſſion to all her decrees, which is 


exacted by the Romiſh Church, prepares and breaks the mind for 


political ſervitude ; and the doctrines of the Reformers, by overturn- 


ing the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, weakened the firmeſt foun- 


dations of civil tyranny. That bold ſpirit of enquiry, which led 


men to reject theological errors, accompanied them in other ſciences, 
and diſcovered every where the ſame manly zeal for truth. A new 
ſtudy introduced at the fame time, added greater force to the ſpirit of 
liberty. Men became acquainted with the Greek and Roman au- 
thors, who deſcribed exquiſite models of free government, far ſu- 
perior to the inaccurate and oppreſſive ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the 
feudal law ; and produced ſuch illuſtrious examples of public vir- 
tue as wonderfully ſuited both the circumſtances, and fpirit of that 
age. Many among the moſt eminent reformers, were themſelves 
conſiderable maſters in ancient learning; and all of them eagerly 


adopted the maxims and ſpirit of the ancients, with regard to go- 


vernment *. The moſt ardent love of liberty accompanied the Pro- 
teſtant 


* The exceſſive admiration of ancient policy was the occaſion of Knox's famous 
book concerning the Government of Women, wherein, conformable to the maxims 
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teſtant religion, throughout all its progreſs ; and wherever it was Book II. 
embraced, 1t rouzed an independent fpirit, which rendered men at- ne.” 
tentive to their privileges as ſubjects, and jealous of the incroach- gi 
ments of their Sovereigns. Knox, and the other preachers of the 
Reformation, infuſed generous ſentiments concerning government 

into the minds of their hearers, and the Scottiſh Barons, naturally | 

free and bold, were prompted to aſſert their rights with more free- 

dom and boldneſs than ever. Inſtead of obeying the Queen Re- 

gent, who had enjoined them to lay down their arms, they de- 

manded not only the redreſs of their religious grievances, but as 

a preliminary toward ſettling the nation, and ſecuring its liberties, 

required the immediate expulſion of the French troops out of Scot- 

land. It was not in the Queen's power to make fo important a 
conceſſion, without the concurrence of the French Monarch; and 

as ſome time was requiſite in order to obtain that, ſhe hoped, dur- 

ing this interval, to receive ſuch reinforcements from France, as 


would inſure the accompliſhment of that deſign, which ſhe had | | 
twice attempted with unequal ſtrength. Mean while, ſhe agreed 
to a ceſſation of arms for eight days, and, before the expiration 
of theſe, engaged to tranſport the French troops to the South fide 
of the Forth; and to ſend commiſiioners to St. Andrew's, who 
ſhould labour to bring all differences to accommodation. As ſhe | L 
hoped, by means of the French troops, to overawe the Proteſtants 


June 13. 


in the ſouthern counties, the former article in the treaty was 


of the ancient legiſlators, which modern experience has proved to be ill-founded, he | 
pronounces the elevation of women to the ſupreme authority, to be utterly deſtructive | | 
of good government. His principles, authorities, and examples were all drawn from | 
ancient writers. he ſame obſervation may be made with regard to Buchanan's 


Dialogue, De 7: re Regni apud Scotes, It is founded not on the maxims of feudal, but 
of ancient government, 
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punctually executed; the latter, having been inſerted merely to 
amuſe the Congregation, was no longer remembered. 


By theſe reiterated and wanton inſtances of perfidy, the Queen 


loſt all credit with her adverſaries; and no fafety appearing in any 


other courſe, they again took arms with more inflamed reſentment, 
and with bolder and more extenſive views. The removing of the 
French forces had laid open to them all the country fituated be- 
tween Forth and Tay. The inhabitants of Perth alone remaining 
ſubjected to the inſolence and exactions of the garriſon, which the 
Queen had left there, implored the aſſiſtance of the Congregation 
for their relief. 'Thither they marched, and having, without effect, 
required the Queen to evacuate the town in terms of the former 
treaty, they prepared to beſiege it in form. The Queen employed 
the Earl of Huntly and Lord Erſkine to divert them from this en- 
terprize. But her wonted artifices were now of no avail ; repeated ſo 
often, they could deceive no longer ; and without liſtening to her 
offers, the Proteſtants continued we. ſiege, and ſoon obliged the 
garriſon to capitulate. 


AFTER the loſs of Perth, the Queen endeavoured to ſeize Stirling, 
a place of ſome ſtrength, and, from its command of the only bridge 
over the Forth, of great importance. But the leaders of the Con- 
gregation, having intelligence of her deſign, prevented the execu- 
tion of it, by a haſty march thither, with part of their forces. The 
inhabitants, heartily attached to the cauſe, ſet open to them the 
gates of their town. Thence they advanced, with the ſame rapi- 
dity, towards Edinburgh, which the Queen, on their approach, a- 
bandoned with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar. 


, 
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Tur Proteſtant army, wherever it came, kindled, or ſpread the Book II. 
ardour of Reformation, and the utmoſt exceſſes of violence were "1900: 
committed upon churches and monaſteries. The former were | 
ſpoiled of every decoration, which was then eſteemed ſacred, the 
latter were laid in ruins. We are apt, at this diſtance of time, to | ; 
condemn the furious zeal of the Reformers, and to regret the over- 
throw of ſo many ſtately fabrics, the monuments of our anceſtors 
magnificence, and among the nobleſt ornaments of the kingdom. 
But, amidſt the violence of a Reformation, carried on in oppoſi- 
tion to legal authority, ſome irregularities were unavoidable ; and 
perhaps no one could have been permitted more proper to allure 
and intereſt the multitude, or more fatal to the grandeur of the 
eſtabliſhed church. However abſurd and ill-founded the ſpecula- 
tive errors of Popery may be, ſome inquiry and attention are requi- 
ſite towards diſcovering them. The abuſes and corruptions, which 
had crept into the public worſhip. of that church, lay more open 
to obſervation, and by ſtriking the ſenſes, excited more univerſal 
diſguſt. Under the long reign of Heatheniſm, ſuperſtition ſeems 
to have exhauſted its talent of invention, ſo that when a ſuperſti- 
tious ſpirit ſeized Chriſtians, they were obliged to imitate the Hea- 
thens in the pomp and magnificence of their ceremonies, and to bor- 
row from them the ornaments and decorations of their temples. To 
the pure and fimple worſhip of the primitive Chriftians, there ſuc- 
ceeded a fpecies of ſplendid idolatry, nearly reſembling thoſe pagan 
originals, whence it had been copied. The contrariety of ſuch ob- | 
ſervances, to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, was almoſt the firſt thing, a | 
in the Romiſh ſyſtem, which awakened the indignation of the Re- 
formers, who applying to theſe, the denunciations in the Old Teſta- 
ment againſt idolatry, imagined that they could not endeavour at 
ſuppreſſing them, with too much zeal. No taſk could be more 


acceptable 
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Boon II. aceptable to the multitude, than to overturn thoſe ſeats of ſuperſti- 


; they ran with emulation to perform it, and happy was the 
man whoſe hand was moſt adventrous and ſucceſsful in executing a 
work eſteemed fo pious. Nor did their leaders labour to reſtrain this 
impetuous ſpirit of Reſormation. Irregular and violent as its {allies 
were, they tended directly to that end which they had in view; 
for by demoliſhing the monaſteries throughout the kingdom, and 
ſetting at liberty their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to render 
it impoſſible ever to rebuild the one, or to re-aſſemble the other. 


Bur amidſt theſe irregular proceedings, a circumſtance, which 
does honour to the conduct and humanity of the leaders of the 
Congregation, deſerves notice. They ſo far reſtrained the rage of 
their followers, and were able fo to temper their heat and zeal, 
that few of the Roman Catholics were expoſed to any perſonal in- 
ſult, and not a ſingle man ſuffered death &. 


AT the ſame time, we diſcover, by the facility with which theſe 
great revolutions were effected, how violently the current of na- 


tional favour ran towards the Reformation. No more than 300 


men marched out of Perth under the Earl of Argyll and Prior of 
St. Andrew's +; with this inconſiderable force they advanced. But 
wherever they came, the people joined them in a body ; their army 
was ſeldom leſs numerous than 5000 men ; the gates of every town 
were thrown open to receive them ; and, without ſtriking a fingle 


blow, they took poſſeſſion of the capital of the kingdom. 


TH1s rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs ſeems to have encouraged the 
Reformers to extend their views, and to riſe in their demands, 


ef Leſly, 231. F Keith, 94. 
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Not ſatisfied with their firſt claim of toleration for their religion, Book II. 


they now, openly, aimed at eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant doctrine 
on the ruins of Popery. For this reaſon, they determined to fix 
their reſidence at Edinburgh; and, by their appointment, Knox 
and ſome other preachers taking poſſeſſion of the pulpits, which 
had been abandoned by the affrightened clergy, declaimed againſt 
the errors of Popery, wath ſuch fervent zeal, as could not fail of 
gaining many proſelytes. 


Id the mean time, the Queen, who had prudentiy given way 
to a torrent which ſhe could not reſiſt, obſerved, with pleaſure, 
that it now began to ſubſide. The leaders of the Congregation had 
been above two months in arms, and by the expences of a cam- 
paign, protracted fo long beyond the uſual time of ſervice in that 
age, had exhauſted all the money, which a country, where riches 
did not abound, had been able to ſupply. The multitude, dazzled 
with their ſucceſs, and concluding the work to be already done, re- 
tired to their own habitations. A few, only, of the more zealous 
or wealthy Barons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh. 
As intelligence is procured in civil wars with little difficulty, what- 
ever was tranſacted at Edinburgh, was ſoon known at Dunbar. 
And the Queen, regulating her own conduct by the ſituation of 
her adverſaries, artfully amuſed them with the proſpect of an im- 
mediate accommodation ; while, at the ſame time, ſhe, by ſtudied 
delays, ſpun out the negociations for that purpoſe, to ſuch a length, 
that, in the end, the party dwindled to an inconſiderable number, 
and as if peace had been already re-eſtabliſhed, became careleſs of 
military diſcipline. The Queen, who watched for ſuch an oppor- 
tunity, advanced, unexpectedly, by a ſudden march in the night 
with all her forces, and appearing before Edinburgh, filled that city 
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imprudent diſperſion of their followers, durſt not encounter the 
French troops in the open field; and were even unable to defend an 
ill-fortified town againſt their aſſaults. Unwilling, however, to 
abandon the citizens to the Queen's mercy, they endeavoured, by 
facing the enemies army, to gain time: for collecting their own aſ- 
ſociates. But, the Queen, in ſpite of all their reſiſtance, would 
have eafily forced her way into the town, if the ſeaſonable con- 
cluſion of a truce had not procured her admiſſion, without the ef- 


fuſion of blood. 


A third treaty. Turi dangerous ſituation eaſily induced the Congregation to 


liſten to any overtures of peace; and as the Queen was looking 
daily for the arrival of a ſtrong reinforcement from France, and ex- 
pected great advantages from a ceſſation of arms, ſhe alſo agreed 
to it upon no unequal conditions. Together with a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities, from the 24th of July to the 10th of January, it was ſti- 
pulated, in this treaty, that, on the one hand, the Proteſtants 
ſhould open the gates of Edinburgh next morning to the Queen 
Regent; remain in dutiful ſubjection to her government; abſtain 
from all future violation of religious houſes ; and give no interrup- 
tion to the eſtabliſhed clergy, either in the diſcharge of their func- 
tions, or in the enjoyment of their benefices. On the other hand, 
the Queen agreed to give no moleſtation to the preachers or profeſ- 
ſors of the Proteſtant religion; to allow no other form of worſhip 
in Edinburgh but the Reformed; and to permit the free and pub- 
lick exerciſe of it all over the kingdom. The Queen, by theſe 
liberal conceſſions in behalf of their religion, hoped to ſooth the 
Proteſtants, and expected, from indulging their favourite paſſion; 
to render them more compliant with reſpect to other articles, 


particu- 
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particularly the expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland. Book II. 
The anxiety which the Queen expreſſed for retaining this body ö 
of men, rendered them, more and more, the objects of national 85 
jealouſy and averſion. The immediate expulſion of them was 

therefore demanded a-new, and with greater warmth ; but the 

Queen, taking advantage of the diſtreſs of the adverſe party, 

cluded the requeſt, and would conſent to nothing more, than that 

a French garriſon ſhould not be introduced into Edinburgh. 


Tur deſperate ſtate of their affairs, impoſed on the Congrega- 
tion the neceſſity of agreeing to this article, which, however, 
was very far from giving them ſatisfaction. Whatever apprehen- 
ſions the Scots had conceived, from retaining the French forces 
in the kingdom, were abundantly juſtified during the late com- l 
motions. A ſmall body of thoſe troops, maintained in conſtant 
pay, and rendered formidable by regular diſcipline, had checked 
the progreſs of a martial people, though animated with zeal both | 
for religion and liberty. The ſmalleſt addition to their number, 
and a conſiderable one was daily expected, might prove fatal to 
public liberty, and Scotland might be expoſed to the danger of be- 
ing reduced from an independent kingdom, to the mean con- 
dition of a province, annexed to the empire of its powerful 
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In order to provide againit this imminent calamity, the Duke 
of Chatelherault, and Earl of Huntly, immediately after conclud- 
ing the truce, deſired an interview with the chiefs of the Con- 
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gregation. Theſe two noblemen, the moſt potent, at that time, in 
Scotland, were the leaders of the party, which adhered to the 
eſtabliſhed church. They had followed the Queen, during the 
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Book II. late commotions, and having acceſs to obſerve more narrowly the 
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dangerous tendency of her councils, their abhorrence of the yoke 
which was preparing for their country, ſurmounted all other con- 
ſiderations, and determined them rather to endanger the religion 
which they profeſſed, than to give their aid towards the execution 
of her pernicious deſigns. They proceeded farther, and promiſed 
to Arpyll, Glencairn, and the Prior of St. Andrew's, who- were ap- 
pointed to meet with them, that if the Queen ſhould, with her 
uſual infincerity, violate any article in the treaty of truce, or refuſe 
to gratify the withes of the whole nation, by diſmiſſing her French 
troops, they would, then, inſtantly join with their countrymen, in 
compelling her to a meaſure, which the public ſafety, and the 
preſervation of their liberties rendered neceſſary *. ; 


ABouT this time, died Henry II. of France; juſt when he. had 
adopted a ſyſtem, with regard to the affairs of Scotland, which 
would, in all probability, have reſtored union and tranquillity to 
that kingdom . Towards the cloſe of his reign, the Princes of 
Lorrain began, viſibly, to decline in favour, and the Conſtable 
Montmorency, by the aſſiſtance of the Ducheſs of Valentinois, 
recovered that aſcendant over the ſpirit of his maſter, which his 
great experience, and his faithful, though often unfortunate ſer- 
vices, ſeemed juſtly to merit. That prudent miniſter imputed the 
inſurrections in Scotland wholly to the Duke of Guiſe and Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, whoſe violent and precipitant councils could not 
fail of tranſporting, beyond all bounds of moderation, men, whoſe 
minds were poſſeſſed with that jealouſy, which is inſeparable from 
the love of civil liberty, or inflamed with that ardour which ac- 


* Knox, 154. 
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companies religious zeal : And, in order to convince Henry, that Book II. 
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he did not load his rivals with any groundleſs accuſation, he pre- 
yailed to have Melvil “*, a'Scottiſh Gentleman of his retinue, diſ- 
patched into his native country, with inſtructions to obſerve the 
motions both of the Regent, and of her adverſaries; and the King 
agreed to regulate his future proceedings, in that kingdom, by Mel- 
vil's report. 


Dip hiſtory indulge herſelf in ſuch ſpeculations, it would be 
amuſing to enquire what a different direction might have been gi- 
ven by this reſolution, to the national ſpirit; and to what a diffe- 
rent iſſue, Melvil's report, which would have ſet the conduct of 
the malecontents in*the moſt favourable light, might have conduct- 
ed the public diſorders. Perhaps, by gentle treatment, and artful 
policy, the progreſs of the Reformation might have been checked, 
and Scotland brought to depend upon France. Perhaps, by gain- 
ing poſſeſſion of this avenue, the F rench might have made their 
way into England, and, under colour of ſupporting Mary's title to 
the Crown, they might have re-eſtabliſhed the Roman Catholic re- 
| ligion, and deſtroyed the liberties of that kingdom. But, into this: 
boundleſs field of fancy and conjecture, the hiſtorian muſt make 
no excurſions; to relate real occurrences, and to explain their real 
cauſes and effects, is his peculiar and only province. 


Tur tragical and untimely death of the French Monarch put Acceſſion of 


an end to all moderate and pacific meaſures, with regard to Scot- * 95 


land. The Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal his brother, upon France. 
che acceſſion of Francis II. a Prince void of genius, and without, 


* The Author of the Memoirs. 
| experience, 
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experience, aſſumed the chief direction of French affairs. Allied 
ſo nearly to the throne, by the marriage of their niece the Queen 
of Scots with the young King, they now wanted but little of re- 
gal dignity, and nothing of regal power. This power did not long 
remain inactive in their hands. The ſame vaſt ſchemes of ambi- 
tion, which they had planned out under the former geign, were 
again reſumed ; and they were enabled, b. poſſeſſing ſuch ample 
authority, to purſue them with more vigour, and greater probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. They beheld, with infinite regret, the progreſs of 
the Proteſtant religion in Scotland ; and ſenſible what an unſur- 
mountable obſtacle it would prove to their deſigns, they bent all 
their ſtrength to check its growth, betore it roſe to any greater 
height. For this purpoſe, they carried on their preparations with 
all poſſible expedition, and encouraged the Queen their ſiſter, to 
expect, in a ſhort time, the arrival of an army, ſo powerful, as the 
zeal of their adverſaries, however deſperate, would not venture to 


oppoſe. i 


Nor were the Lords of the Congregation either ignorant of thoſe 
violent counſels, which prevailed in the court of France, ſince the 


death of Henry, or careleſs of providing againſt the danger, which 


threatened them from that quarter. The ſuccels of their cauſe, as 
well as their perſonal fatety, depending entirely on the unanimity 
and vigour of their own reſolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
againſt diviſion, and to cement together more cloſely, by entering 
into a ſtricter bond of conſederacy and mutual defence. Two per- 
ſons concurred in this new aſſociation, who brought a great ac- 
ceſſion both of reputation and of power to the Party. Theſe were 
the Duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeſt fon the Earl of Arran. 
This young nobleman, having reſided ſome years in France, where 

| 8 ; he 
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he commanded the Scottiſh Guards, had imbibed the Proteſtant Book IT. 
opinions concerning religion. Hurried along by the heat of youth, TR. 
and the zeal of a proſelyte, he had uttered ſentiments, with reſpect 

to the points in controverſy, which did not ſuit the temper of a 

bigotted court, intent, at that juncture, on the extinction of the 
Proteſtant religion; in order to accompliſh which, the greateſt ex- 

ceſſes of violence were committed. The church was ſuffered to 

wreak its utmoſt fury upon all who were ſuſpected of hereſy. Courts 

were erected, in different parts of France, to take cognizance of this 

crime, and by their ſentences, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were 
condemned to the flames. 


Bur, in order to inſpire more univerſal terror, the Princes of 
Lorrain reſolved to ſelect, for a ſacrifice, ſome perſon, whoſe fall 
might convince all ranks of men, that neither ſplendor of birth, 
nor eminence in ſtation, could. exempt from puniſhment, thoſe 


who ſhould be guilty of this unpardonable tranſgreſſion. The 


Earl of Arran was the perſon deſtined to be the unhappy victim *. 
As he was allied to one throne, and the preſumptive heir to an- 
other; as he poſſeſſed the firſt rank in his own country, and enjoy- 
ed an honourable ſtation in France; his condemnation could not fail 


of making the deſired impreſſion on the whole kingdom. But the 
Cardinal of Lorrain having let fall ſome expreſſions, which raiſed i 
Arran's ſuſpicions of the deſign, he eſcaped the intended blow 
by a timely flight. Indignation, zeal, reſentment, all prompted | 


him to ſeek revenge upon theſe perſecutors of himſelf and of the | 
religion which he profeſſed ; and as he paſſed through England, TO, | j 
on his return to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and 


n 
2 
— * 


* Thuan. lib. xxiv, p. 462, Edit. Francof, 


pro- 
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Book II. promiſes, inflamed thoſe paſſions, and ſent him back into Scotland, 

rae rom animated with the ſame implacable averfion to France, which poſ- 

Farl of Arran ſeſſed a great part of his countrymen. He quickly communicated 

2 2 theſe ſentiments to his father the Duke of Chatelherault, who was 
already extremely diſguſted with the meaſures carrying on in Scotland; 
and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be governed, in every in- 
ſtance, by thoſe about him, he now ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
from the Queen Regent ; and having joined the Congregation, was 
conſidered, from that time, as the head of the party. 


Bur with reſpect to him, this diſtinction was merely nominal. 
James Stewart, Prior of St. Andrew's, was the perſon who moved 
and actuated the whole body of the Proteſtants, among whom, he 
poſſeſſed/that unbounded confidence, which his ſtrenuous adherence 
to their intereſt, and his great abilities, ſo juſtly merited. He was 

che natural ſon of James V. by a daughter of Lord Erſkine ; and 
as that amorous Monarch, had left ſeveral others a burden upon 
the Crown, they were all deſtined for the church, where they 
could be placed in ſtations of dignity and affluence. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, the Priory of St. Andrew's had been conferred 
upon James : but, during fo buſy a period, he ſoon became diſ- 
guſted with the indolence and retirement of a monaſtic life; and 
his enterpriſing genius called him forth, to act a principal part on a 
more public and conſpicuous theatre. The ſcene, in which he 
appeared, required talents of different kinds: military virtue and 
political diſcernment, were equally neceſſary in order to render 
him illuſtrious. Theſe he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. To the 
moſt unqueſtionable perſonal bravery, he added great ill in the 
art of war, and in every enterprize his arms were crowned with 
ſucceſs. His ſagacity and penetration in civil affairs enabled him, 


% amidſt 
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amidſt the recling and turbulence of factions, to hold a proſperous Book II. 


courſe. While his boldneſs in defence of the Reformation, toge- 
ther with the decency, and even ſeverity of his manners, ſecured 
him the reputation of being ſincerely attached to religion, without 
which, it was impoſſible, in that age, to gain an aſcendant over 
mankind. 

* 

Ir was not without reaſon that the Queen dreaded the enmity 
of a man, ſo capable to obſtruct her deſigns. And as ſhe could 
not, with all her addreſs, make the leaſt impreſſion on his 
fidelity to his aſſociates, ſhe endeavoured to leſſen his influence, 
and to ſcatter among them the ſeeds of jealouſy and diftruſt, by 
inſinuating that the ambition of the Prior aſpired beyond the con- 


dition of a ſubject, and aimed at nothing leſs than the Crown it- 
ſelf. | 


AN accuſation ſo improbable gained but little credit. What- 
ever thoughts of this kind, the preſumption of unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs, and his elevation to the higheſt dignity in the kingdom, may 
be alledged to have inſpired, at any ſubſequent period, it is certain 
that, at this juncture, he could form no ſuch vaſt deſign. To de- 
throne a Queen, who was lineal heir to an ancient race of Monarchs; 
who had been guilty of no action, by which ſhe could forfeit the 
eſteem and affection of her ſubjects; who could employ in de- 
fence of her rights, the forces of a kingdom, much more power- 
ful than her own ; and to ſubſtitute, in her place, a perſon, whom 
the illegitimacy of his birth, byt the practice of all civilized nations, 
rendered incapable of any inheritance, either public or private ; was 
a project fo chimerical, as the moſt extravagant ambition would 


ſcarce entertain, and could neyer conceive to be practicable. The 
Vor. I. Z 


promiſe, 
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Book II. promiſe, too, which the Prior made to Melvil, of reſiding con- 
. ſtantly in France, on condition the public grievances were redreſ- 
ſed *; the confidence repoſed in him by the Duke of Chatelherault 
and his ſon, the preſumptive heirs to the Crown; and the con- 
currence of almoſt the whole Scottiſh nobles, in promoting the 
meaſures, by which he gave offence to the French court, go far 
towards his vindication from thoſe illegal and criminal deſigns, with 


the imputation of which the Queen endeavoured, at that time, to 
load him. 


Troops arrive Tux arrival of a thouſand French ſoldiers compenſated, in ſome 


from France, 


and fortify degree, for the loſs which the Queen ſuſtained by the defection of 
* the Duke of Chatelherault. . Theſe were, immediately, commanded 
to fortify Leith, in which place, on account of its commodious 
harbour, and its fituation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and 
in a plentiful country, the Queen reſolved to fix the head quar- 
ters of her foreign forces. This unpopular meaſure, by the man- 
ner of executing it, was rendered {till more unpopular. In order 
to bring the town entirely under their command, the French turn- 
ed out a great part of the ancient inhabitants, and taking poſſeſſion 
of the houſes, which they had obliged them to abandon, preſent- 
cd, to the view of the Scots, two objects equally irritating 
and offenſive; on the one hand, a number of their countrymen 
expelled their habitations by violence, and wandering without any 
certain abode ; on the other, a colony of foreigners, ſettling, with 
their wives and children, in the heart of Scotland, growing inta 
{trength by daily reinforcements, and openly preparing/a yoke, to 
which, without ſome timely exertion of national ſpirit, the whole 
kingdom muſt, of neceſſity, ſubmit. | 


* Melvil, 54. 
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IT was with deep concern that the Lords of the Congregation Book II. 
beheld this bold and decifive ſtep, taken by the Queen Regent : YT 


1559. 
nor did they heſitate, a moment, whether they ſhould employ The os 


their whole ſtrength, in one generous effort, to reſcue their reli- 3 N 
gion and liberty from impending deſtruction. But, in order to 228 
juſtify their own conduct, and to throw the blame entirely on their 
adverſaries, they reſolved to preſerve the appearances of decency and 
reſpect towards their ſuperiors, and to have no recourſe to arms, 
without the moſt urgent and apparent neceſſity. They joined, Sept. 20. 
with this vicw, in an addreſs to the Regent, repreſenting, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, their diſſatisfaction with the meaſures ſhe was pur- 

ſuing, and beſeeching her to quiet the fears and jealouſies of the 
nation, by deſiſting from fortifying Leith. The Queen, conſcious of 

her preſent advantageous ſituation, and elated with the hopes of 

' freſh ſuccours, was in no diſpoſition for liſtening to demands utterly 
inconſiſtent with her views, and urged with that bold importunity, 
which is ſo little acceptable to Princes. 


Tur ſuggeſtions of her French Counſellors contributed, with- Th, Regent 
out doubt, to alienate her {till farther from any ſcheme of accom- ee 
modation. As the Queen was ready, on all occaſions, to diſcover frances. 
an extraordinary deference for the opinions of her countrymen, 
her brothers, who knew her ſecret diſapprobation of the violent 
meaſures they were driving on, took care to place near her ſuch 
perſons as betrayed her, by their inſinuations, into many actions, 
which her own unbiaſſed judgment would have highly condemned. 

And as their ſucceſs in the preſent juncture, when all things were 
haſtening towards a criſis, depended entirely on the Queen's firm- 
neſs, the Princes of Lorrain did not truſt wholly to the influence ot 
their ordinary agents; but, in order to add the greater weight to 
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Book II. their councils, they called in aid the Miniſters of religion; and, by 
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the authority of their ſacred character, they hoped effectually to 
recommend to their ſiſter, that ſyſtem of ſeverity which they had 
eſpouſed . With this view, but under pretence of confounding 
the Proteſtants by the ſkill of ſuch able maſters in controverſy, 
they appointed ſeveral French divincs to reſide in Scotland. At 
the head of theſe, and with the character of legate from the Pope, 
was Pelleve Biſhop of Amiens, and afterwards Archbiſhop and 
Cardinal of Sens, a furious bigot , ſervilely devoted to the houſe of 
Guiſe, and a proper inſtrument for recommending or executing the 
moſt outrageous meaſures. 


AmipsT the noiſe and danger of civil arms, theſe Doctors 
had little opportunity to diſplay their addreſs in the uſe of their 
theological weapons. But they gave no ſmall offence to the na- 
tion by one of their actions. They perſuaded the Queen to 
ſeize the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which had re- 
mained, ever ſince the late truce, in. the hands of the Prote- 
ſtants; and having, by a new and ſolemn conſecration, purified 
the fabric from the pollution, with which they ſuppoſed the 
profane miniſtrations of the Proteſtants to have defiled it, they, 
in direct contradiction to one article in the late treaty, re-eſta- 
bliſhed there the rites of the Romiſh church. This, added to 
the indifference, and even contempt, with which the Queen re- 
ceived their remonſtrances, convinced the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, that it was not only vain to expect any redreſs of their 
grievances at her hands, but abſolutely neceſſary to take arms in 
their own defence. 


* Leofly, 215. Caſtelnay, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 446. 473. + Davila, Brantome. 
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Tur eager and impetuous ſpirit of the nation, as well as every Book II. 
conſideration of good policy, prompted them to take this bold ſtep |; 59. 
without delay. It was but a ſmall part of the French auxiliaries asf ge MH ; 
which had as yet arrived. The fortifications of Leith, though ad- own defence. N 
vancing faſt, were {till far from being compleat. Under theſe cir- | | 
cumſtances- of diſadvantage, they conceived it poflible to ſurprize 
the Queen's party, and, by one ſudden and decifive blow, to pre- — 
vent all future bloodſhed and contention. Full of theſe expecta- | 
tions, they advanced rapidly towards Edinburgh with a numerous Odober 6. 
army. But it was no eaſy matter to deceive an adverſary fo vigi- 
lant and attentive as the Queen Regent. With her uſual ſagacity, 
ſhe both foreſaw the danger, and took the only proper courſe to 
avoid it. Inſtead of keeping the field againſt enemies, ſuperior in 
number, and formidable on a day of battle, by the ardour of their 
courage, ſhe retired into Leith, and determined patiently to wait 
the arrival of new reinforcements. Slight and unfiniſhed as the 
fortifications of that town then were, ſhe did not dread the ef- 
forts of an army, provided neither with heavy cannon, nor with 
military ſtores, and utterly ignorant of the method of attacking 
any place fortified with more art than thoſe antient towers, ere&- | | 


ed all over the kingdom, in defence of private property againſt 
the incurſions of banditti. 


No did the Queen, meanwhile, neglect to have recourſe to 
thoſe arts, which ſhe had often employed, to weaken or divide her 
adverſaries. By private ſollicitations and promiſes, ſhe ſhook the 
fidelity, or abated the ardor of ſome. By, open reproach and ac- 
cuſation, ſhe blaſted the reputation, and diminiſhed the authority 
of others. Her emiſſaries were every where at work, and, notwith- 


ſtanding the zeal for religion and liberty, which then animated the 


| nation, 
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nation, they ſeem to have laboured not without ſucceſs. We find 
Knox, about this period, abounding in complaints of the luke- 
warm and languid fpirit, which had begun to ſpread among his 
party *. But, if their zeal ſlackened a little, and ſuffered a mo- 
mentary intermiſſion, it ſoon blazed up with freſh vigour, and roſe 
to a greater height” than ever. 


Tux Queen herſelf gave occaſion to this, by the reply which ſhe 


made to a new remonſtrance from the Lords of the Congregation. 
Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, they once more repreſented to 
her the dangers arifing from the increaſe of the French troops, the 
fortifying of Leith, and her other meaſures, which they conceiv- 
ed to be deſtructive to the peace and liberty of the kingdom; and 
in this addreſs, they fpoke in a firmer tone, ind avowed, more 
openly than ever, their reſolution of proceeding to the utmoſt ex- 
tremities, in order to put a ſtop to ſuch dangerous encroachments. 
To a remonſtrance of this nature, and urged with ſo much bold- 


— 


neſs, the Queen replied in terms no leſs vigorous and explicit. 
She pretended that ſhe was not accountable to the confederate Lords 
for any part of her conduct; and upon no repreſentation of theirs, 
would ſhe either abandon meaſures, which ſhe deemed neceſſary; 
or diſmiſs forces, which ſhe found uſeful; or demoliſh a fortifica- 
tion, which might prove of advantage. At the ſame time, ſhe re- 


quired them, on pain of treaſon, to diſband the forces which they 
had aſſembled. 


Tris haughty and imperious ſtile ſounded harſhly to Scottiſh 
nobles, impatient, from their national character, of the ſlighteſt ap- 


* Knox, 180. 


pearance 
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pearance of injury ; accuſtomed, even from their own Monarchs, 
to the moſt reſpectful treatment; and poſſeſſing, under an ariſtocra- 
tical form of government, ſuch a ſhare of power as equalled, at all 
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times, and often controlled that of the Sovereign. They were 


ſenſible, at once, of the indignity offered to themſelves, and alarm- 
ed with this plain declaration of the Queen's intentions; and as 
there now remained but one ſtep to take, they wanted neither pub- 
lic ſpirit nor reſolution to take it, 


Bur, that they might not ſeem to depart from the eſtabliſhed 
forms of the conſtitution, for which, even amidſt their moſt. vio- 
lent operations, men always retain the greateſt reverence, they aſ- 
ſembled the whole Peers, Barons, and Repreſentatives of burroughs 
who adhered to their party. Theſe formed à convention, which 
exceeded in number, and equalled in dignity, the uſual meetings of 
parliament. The leaders of the Congregation laid before them the 
declaration which the Queen had given in anſwer to their remon- 
ſtrance ; repreſented the unavoidable ruin, which the meaſures, ſhe 
therein avowed and juſtified, would bring upon the kingdom; and 
requiring their direction with regard to the obedience due to an ad- 
miniſtration ſo unjuſt and oppreſſive, they ſubmitted to their deci- 
ſion, a queſtion, one of the moſt delicate and intereſting that can 


poſſibly fall under the conſideration of ſubjects. 


Tris aſſembly proceeded to decide, with no leſs difpatch than 
unanimity. Strangers to thoſe forms, which protract buſineſs ; un- 
acquainted with the arts, which make a figure in debate; and much 
more fitted for action, than diſcourſe ; a warlike people always haſten 
to a concluſion, and bring their deliberations to the ſhorteſt iſſue. 
It was the work but of one day, to examine and to reſolve this 
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Book II. nice problem, concerning the behaviour of ſubjects towards a ruler 
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who abuſes his power. But, however abrupt their proceedings may 
appear, they were not deſtitute of ſolemnity. As the determina- 
tion of the point in doubt, was conceived to be no leſs the office 
of divines, than of laymen, the former were called to aſſiſt with 
their opinion. Knox and Willox appeared for the whole order, 
and pronounced, without heſitation, both from the precepts and 
examples in Scripture, that it was lawful for ſubjects not only to 
reſiſt tyrannical Princes, but to deprive them of that authority, 
which, in their hands, becomes an inſtrument for deſtroying thoſe, 
whom the Almighty ordained them to protect. The deciſion of 
perſons, revered ſo highly for their ſacred character, but more for 
their zeal and their piety, had great weight with the whole aſſem- 
bly. Not ſatisfied with the common indiſcriminate manner of ſig- 
nifying conſent, every perſon preſent was called in his turn to 
They deprive declare his ſentiments, and riſing up in order, all gave their ſuffra- 
2 ges, without one diſſenting voice, for depriving the Queen of the 
Regeit. office of Regent, which ſhe had exerciſed fo much to the detri- 
ment of the kingdom *. 


The rights of THIS extraordinary ſentence was owing no leſs to the love of li- 
N berty, than to zeal for religion. In the act of deprivation, religi- 
ous grievances are ſlightly mentioned; and the dangerous encroach- 

ments of the Queen upon the civil conſtitution are produced, by 

the Lords of the Congregation, in order to prove their conduct to 

have been not only juſt, but neceſſary. The introducing foreign 

troops into a kingdom, at peace with all the world ; the ſeizing and 

fortifying towns in different parts of the country ; the promoting 


. ſtrangers to offices of great power and dignity ; the debaſing the 


* Knox, 184, 


current 
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new and burdenſome taxes ; and the attempting to ſubdue the king- 
dom, and to oppreſs its liberties, by open and repeated acts of vio- 
lence, are enumerated at a great length, and placed in the ſtrongeſt 
light. On all theſe accounts, the Congregation maintained that the 
nobles, as counſellors by birth-right to their monarchs, and the 
guardians and defenders of the conſtitution, had a right to interpoſe; 
and therefore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the King 
and Queen, and with many expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſion to- 
wards them, they deprived the Queen Regent of her office, and or- 
dained, that, for the future, no obedience ſhould be given to her 


commands . 


V1oLENT as this action may appear, there wanted not principles 
in the conſtitution, nor precedents in the hiſtory of Scotland, to 
juſtify and to authorize it. Under the ariſtocratical form of go- 


vernment eſtabliſhed among the Scots, the power of the Sovereign 


*The ſtandard of money in Scotland was continually varying. In the 16th of 
James V. A. D. 1529, a pound weight of gold, when coined, produced 108 pounds 
of current money. But under the Queen Regent's adminiſtration; A. D. 1556, a 
pound weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was conſiderably encreaſed, 
produced 144 pounds current money. In 1529, a pound weight of filver, when 
coined, produced 9 l. 2 8.; but in 1556, it produced 131. current money. Rud- 
dim. Præfat. ad Anderſ. Diplomat. Scotiæ, p. 80, 81. from which, it appears that 
this complaint, which the malecontents often repeated, was not altogether deſtitute 


of foundation, 


+ M. Caſtelnau, after condemning the dangerous councils of the Princes of Lor- 


rain with regard to the affairs of Scotland, acknowledges, with his uſual candour, 


that the Scots declared war againſt the Queen Regent, rather from a deſire of vindi- 
cating their civil liberties, than from any motive of religion, Mem, 446, 


Vor. J. A a Was 
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was extremely limited. The more conſiderable nobles were them- 
felves petty Princes, poſſeſſing extenſive juriſdictions, almoſt inde- 
pendent of the crown, and followed by numerous vaſſals, who, in 
every conteſt, eſpouſed their chieftain's quarrel, in oppoſition to the 
King. Hence the many inſtances of the impotence of regal autho- 
rity, which are to be found in the Scottiſh hiſtory. In every age, 
the nobles not only claimed, but exerciſed the right of controuling 
the King. Jealous of their privileges, and eager to take the field 
in defence of them, every error in adminiſtration was obſerved, 
every encroachment upon the rights of the ariſtocracy excited indig- 
nation, and no Prince ever ventured to tranſgreſs the boundaries 
which the law had preſcribed to prerogative, without meeting re- 
ſiſtance, which ſhook, or overturned his throne. Encouraged by 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and countenanced by the example of 
their anceſtors, the Lords of the Congregation thought it incum- 
bent on them, at this juncture, to inquire into the mal-adminiſtra- 
tion of the Queen Regent, and to preſerve their country from being 
enſlaved or conquered, by depriving her of the power to execute 
ſuch a pernicious ſcheme &. 


* The act of deprivation, and a Letter from the Lords of the Congregation to the 
Queen Regent, are {till extant, Knox, 184. They diſcover not only, that maſculine 
and undaunted ſpirit, natural to men capable of ſo bold a reſolution; but are re- 
markable for a preciſion, and vigour of expreſſion, which we are ſurprized to meet 
with in an age ſo unpoliſhed. The ſame obſervation may be made with reſpect to the 
other public papers of that period. The ignorance or bad taſte of an age may 
render the compoſitions of authors by profeſſion obſcure, or affected, or abſurd-; 
but the language of buſineſs is nearly the ſame at all times; and wherever men think _ 
clearly, and are thoroughly intereſted, they expreſs themſelves with perſpicuity and 
force, 
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8 HE Lords of the Congregation ſoon found that their zeal go K III. 

had engaged them in an undertaking, which it was beyond ———— 

their utmoſt ability to accompliſh. The French garriſon, + > ff 

deſpiſing their numerous, but irregular forces, refuſed to ſurrender gation invol. 

Leith, and to depart out of the kingdom; nor were they ſuffici- ties. 

ently ſkilful in the art of war to reduce the place by force, or 

poſſeſſed of the artillery, or magazines, requiſite for that purpoſe ; 

and their followers, though of undaunted courage, yet being accuſ- 

tomed to decide every quarrel by a battle, were ſtrangers to the 

fatigues of a long campaign, and ſoon became impatient of the 

ſevere and conſtant duty which a fiege requires. The Queen's 

emiſſaries, who found it eaſy to mingle with their countrymen, 

were at the utmoſt pains to heighten their diſguſt, which diſcover- 

ed itſelf at firſt in murmurs and complaints, but on occaſion of the ö 

want of money for paying the army, broke out into open mutiny. { 
A a 2 The | 
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The moſt eminent leaders were ſcarce ſecure from the unbridled 
inſolence of the ſoldiers ; while ſome of inferior rank, interpoſing 
too raſhly in order to quell them, were torn in pieces by their rage. 
Diſcord, conſternation, and perplexity reigned in the camp of the 
Reformers. The Duke, their General, ſunk, with his uſual ti- 
midity, under the terror of approaching danger, and diſcovered 
manifeſt ſymptoms of repentance for his raſhneſs, in eſpouſing ſuch 


a deſperate cauſe. 
7 


Apply to Eli-. IN this ſituation of their affairs, the Congregation had recourſe 


zabeth for aſ- 


ſiltance 


to Elizabeth, from whoſe protection they could derive their only 
reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. Some of their more ſagacious lead- 
ers, having foreſeen that the party might probably be involved in 
great difficulties, had endeavoured to ſecure a reſource in any ſuch 
exigency, by entering into a ſecret correſpondence with the court 
of England *. Elizabeth, aware of the dangerous deſigns which 
the Princes of Lorrain had formed againſt her Crown, was early 
ſenſible of how much importance it would be, not only to check 
the progreſs of the French in Scotland, but to extend her own in- 
fluence in that kingdom ; and perceiving how effectually the pre- 
ſent inſurrections would contribute to retard or defeat the ſchemes 
formed againſt England, ſhe liſtened with pleaſure to theſe applica- 
tions of the malecontents, and gave them private aſſurances of 
powerful ſupport to their cauſe. Randolph 7, an agent extremely 
proper for conducting any dark intrigue, was diſpatched into Scot- 
land, and reſiding ſecretly among the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, obſerved and quickened their motions. Money ſeemed to 
be the only thing they wanted at that time ; and it was owing to 


* Burn, Hiſt. Ref. 3. Append, 278. Keith, Append. 21, 
See Append. Ne I, + Keith, Append, 29. 


a ſeaſon- 
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a ſeaſonable remittance from England *, that the Scottiſh nobles Book III. 
had been enabled to take the field, and to advance towards Leith. "F060, 
But as Elizabeth was diſtruſtful of the Scots, and ſtudious to 
preſerve appearances with France, her ſubſidies were beſtowed at 

firſt with extreme frugality. The ſubfiſtence of an army, and the 

expences of a ſiege, foon exhauſted this penurious ſupply, to which 

the Lords of the Congregation could make little addition from 

their own funds ; and the ruin and diſperſion of the party muſt have 

inſtantly followed. 


IN order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormiſton was ſent, with She ſends 
the utmoſt expedition, to the governors of the town and caſtle of — 
Berwick. As Berwick was, at that time, the town of greateſt 
/ importance on the Scottiſh frontier, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir 

James Crofts, perſons of conſiderable figure, were employed to 
command there, and were entruſted with a diſcretionary power of 
ſupplying the Scottiſh malecontents, according to the exigency of 

their affairs. From them Cockburn received 4000 crowns, but 

little to the advantage of his party. The Earl of Bothwell, by a has 
the Queen's inſtigation, lay in wait for him on his return, diſper- *. ced. 
{ed his followers, wounded him, and carried off the money. | 


Tuis unexpected diſappointment proved fatal to the party. In 
mere deſpair ſome of the more zealous attempted to aſſault Leith, 
but the French beat them back with diſgrace, ſeized their can- 
non, and purſuing them to the gates of Edinburgh, were on the 
point of entering along with them. All the terror and confuſion, 
which the proſpect of pillage or of maſſacre can excite in a place 


* Knox, 214. Keith, Append. 44. 


taken 
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taken by ſtorm, filled the city on this occaſion. The inhabitants 
fled from the enemy by the oppoſite gate ; the forces of the Con- 
gregation were irreſolute and diſmayed ; and the Queen's partizans 
in the town openly inſulted both. At laſt, a few of the nobles ven- 
tured to face the enemy, who, after plundering ſome houſes in the 


ſuburbs, retired with their booty, and delivered the city from this 
dreadful alarm. 


A sEconD ſkirmiſh, which happened a few days after, was no 
leſs unfortunate. The French ſent out a detachment to intercept 
a convoy of proviſions which was defigned for Edinburgh. The 
Lords of the Congregation, having intelligence of this, marched in 
all haſte with a conſiderable body of their troops, and falling upon 
the enemy between Reſtalrig and Leith, with more gallantry than 
good conduct, were almoſt ſurrounded by a ſecond party of French, 
who advanced in order to ſupport their own men. In this ſitua- 
tion, a retreat was the only thing which could fave the Scots; but 
a retreat over marſhy ground, and in the face of an enemy ſuperior 
in number, could not long be conducted with order. A ſmall bo- 
dy of the enemy hung upon their rear, horſe and foot fell into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and it was entirely owing to the caution of the 
French, that any of the party eſcaped being cut in pieces. 


On this ſecond blow, the hopes and ſpirits of the Congregation 
ſunk altogether. They did not think themſelves ſecure, even 
within the walls-of Edinburgh, but inſtantly determined to retire 
to ſome place at a greater diſtance from the enemy. In vain did 
the Prior of St. Andrew's and a few others oppoſe this cowardly 
and ignominious flight. The dread of the preſent danger prevailed 
over both the ſenſe of honour, and zeal for the cauſe. At mid- 


night, 
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night, they ſet out from Edinburgh, in great confuſion, and march- Book III. 


ed without ha'ting till they arrived at Stirling. 


DuRING this laſt inſurrection, the great body of the Scottiſh 
nobility joined the Congregation. The Lords Seaton and Borth- 
wick were the only perſons of rank who took arms for the Queen, 
and aſſiſted her in defending Leith *. Bothwell openly favoured 
her cauſe, but refided at his own houſe. The Earl of Huntly, 
conformable to the crafty policy which diſtinguithes his character, 
amuſed the leaders of the Congregation, whom he had engaged to 
aſſiſt, with many fair promiſes, but never joined them with a ſingle 
man +. The Earl of Morton, a Member of the Congregation, 
fluctuated in a ſtate of irreſolution, and did not act heartily for 
the common cauſe. Lord Erfxine, Governor of Edinburgh 
caſtle, though a Proteſtant, maintained a neutrality, which he 
eſteemed becoming the dignity of his office ; and having been en- 
truſted by Parliament with the command of the principal fortreſs 
in the kingdom, he reſolved that neither faction ſhould get it in- 
to their hands. 


—  — ; 


November 6. 


A Few days before the retreat of the Congregation, the Queen Naitland re. 


volts from the 


ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the defection of her principal Secre- Quers Down- 


tary, William Maitland of Lethington. His zeal for the Reform- Ser. 
ed religion, together with his warm remonſtrances againſt the vio- 
lent meaſures which the Queen was carrying on, expoſed him fo 
much to her reſentment, and to that of her French Counſellors, that 
he, ſuſpecting his life to be in danger, withdrew ſecretly from Leith, 
and fled to the Lords of the Congregation 4; and they, with open 
arms, received a convert, whoſe abilities added both ſtrength and 


Keith, Append, 31. + Ibid, Append. 33. Knox, 222, 4 Knox, 192. 
reputa- 
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Book III. reputation to their cauſe. Maitland had early applied to public 


buſineſs admirable natura! talents, improved by an acquaintance 


LI IPs 


with the liberal arts; and, at a time of life, when his country- 
men of the ſame quality were following the pleaſures of the chace, 
or ſerving as adventurers in the armies of France, he was admit- 
ted into all the ſecrets of the cabinet, and put upon a level with 
perſons of the moſt conſummate experience in the management of 
affairs. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, that intrepid ſpirit, 
which delights in purſuing bold defigns, and was no leſs maſter 
of that political art and dexterity which is neceſſary for carrying 
them on with ſucceſs. But theſe qualities were deeply tinctur- 
ed with the neighbouring vices. His addreſs ſometimes degene- 
rated into cunning ; his acuteneſs bordered upon exceſs of ſubtle- 
ty and refinement ; his invention, over fertile, ſuggeſted to him, 
on ſome occaſions, chimerical ſyſtems of policy, little ſuitable to 
the genius of the age; and his enterpriſing ſpirit engaged him in 
projects vaſt and ſplendid, but beyond his utmoſt power to exe- 
cute. All the cotemporary writers, to whatever faction they be- 
long, mention him with an admiration, which nothing could 
have excited but the greateſt ſuperiority of penetration and abi- 
lities. 


V 


Tur precipitate retreat of the Congregation increaſed, to ſuch 
a degree, the terror and confuſion which had ſeized them at Edin- 
burgh, that before they reached Stirling, their army dwindled to 
an inconſiderable number. The ſpirit of Knox, however, ſtill re- 
mained undaunted and erect, and having mounted the pulpit, he 
addreſſed to his deſponding hearers, an exhortation which wonder- 
fully animated and revived them. The heads of this diſcourſe are 


6 5 | inſerted 
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inſerted in his hiſtory *, and afford a ſtriking example of the Book III, 
boldneſs and freedom of reproof aſſumed by the firſt Reformers, 1 g 
as well as a ſpecimen of his own ſkill in chuſing the topics moſt | 
fitted to influence and rouze his audience. | 


A MEETING of the leaders being called, to conſider. what The Lords of 


. the Congre- 
courſe they ſhould hold, now that their own reſources were all ex- gation — 


hauſted, and their deſtruction appeared to be unavoidable, with- 8 125 
out foreign aid; they turned their eyes once more to England, 
and reſolved to implore the afliſtance of Elizabeth towards finiſhing 
an enterprize, in which they had fo fatally experienced their own 
weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their adverſaries. Maitland, as the 
molt able negociator of the party, was employed in this embaſſy. 
In his abſence, and during the inactive ſeaſon of the year, it was 
agreed to diſmiſs their followers, worn out by the fatigues of a 
campaign, which had ſo far exceeded the uſual time of ſervice. 
But, in order to preſerve the counties moſt devoted to their intereſt, 
the Prior of St. Andrew's, with part of the leaders, retired into 
Fife. The Duke of Chatelherault, with the reſt, fixed his reſi- 
dence at Hamilton. There was little need of Maitland's addret 
or eloquence to induce Elizabeth to take his country under her 

protection. She obſerved the prevalence of the French counſels, 
and the progreſs of their arms in Scotland, with great concern ; 
and as ſhe well foreſaw the dangerous tendency of their ſchemes 
in that kingdom, ſhe had already come to a reſolution with re- 
card to the part ſhe herſelf would act, if their power there 
ſhould grow ſtill more formidable. 


Knox, 193, 
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—>— tin view of any important matter, which might come before them, 


I 


TA B49 TO KT 
In order to give the Queen and her Privy Council a full and dif. 


Motiveswhich it ſeems to have been the practice of Elizabeth's Miniſters to pre- 


determined 


ber to afit pare memorials, in which they clearly ſtated the point under de- 


them. 


liberation, laid down the grounds of the conduct, which they held 
to be moſt reaſonable, and propoſed a method for carrying their 
plan into execution. Two papers of this kind, written by Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil with his own hand, ſtill remain *“; they are intitled, 
« A ſhort diſcuſſion of the weighty matter of Scotland,” and do ho- 
nour to the induſtry and penetration of that great Miniſter. The 
motives, which determined the Queen to eſpouſe ſo warmly the 
defence of the Congregation, are repreſented with perſpicuity and 
force; and the conſequences of ſuffering the French to eſtabliſh 


themſelves in Scotland, are predicted with great accuracy and diſ- 


cernment. 


Her lays it down as a principle, agreeable to the laws both of 
God and of nature, that every ſociety hath a right to defend itſelf, 
not only from preſent dangers, but from ſuch as may probably en- 
ſue ; to which, he adds, that nature and reaſon teach every Prince 
to defend himſelf by the fame means, which his adverſaries employ 
to diſtreſs him. Upon theſe grounds, he eſtabliſhes the right of 
England to interpoſe in the affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the 
conqueſt of that kingdom, at which the French openly aimed. The 
French, he obſerves, are the ancient and implacable enemies of En g- 
land. Hoſtilities had ſubſiſted between the two nations for many 
centuries. No treaty of peace, into which they entered, had ever 
been cordial or ſincere. No good effect was therefore to be ex- 


S Burn, vol, iii, Append, 28 3. Keith, Append, 24. 
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pected from the peace lately agreed upon, which being extorted Book III. 


by preſent neceſſity, would be negligently obſerved, and broken 
on the ſlighteſt pretences. In a very ſhort time, France would re- 
cover its former opulence ; and though now drained of men and mo- 
ney by a tedious and unſucceſsful war, it would quickly be in a 
condition for acting, and the reſtleſs and martial genius of the peo- 
ple would render action neceſſary. The Princes of Lorrain, who 
at that time had the entire direction of French affairs, were ani- 
mated with the moſt virulent hatred againſt the Engliſh nation. 
They openly called in queſtion the legitimacy of the Queen's birth, 
and by advancing the title and pretenſions of their niece the Queen 
of Scotland, ſtudied to deprive Elizabeth of her Crown. With 
this view, they had laboured to exclude the Engliſh from the trea- 
ty of Chateau en Cambreſis, and endeavoured to conclude a ſepa- 
rate peace with Spain. They had perſuaded Henry II. to permit his 
daughter-in-law to aſſume the title and arms of Queen of England; 
and even ſince the concluſion of the peace, they had ſollicited at 
Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's birth to be ille- 
gitimate. And though the wiſdom and moderation of the Con- 
ſtable Montmorency had, for ſome time, checked their career, 
yet theſe reſtraints being now removed by the death of Henry II. 
and the diſgrace of his Miniſter, the utmoſt exceſſes of violence 
were to be dreaded from their furious ambition, armed with ſo- 
vereign power. Scotland is the quarter, whence they can attack 
England with moſt advantage. A war on the borders of that coun- 
try expoſes France to no danger, but one unſucceſsful action there 
may hazard the Crown, and overturn the government of England. 
In political conduct, it is childiſh to wait till the deſigns of an 
enemy be ripe for execution. The Scottiſh nobles, after their ut- 
moſt efforts, have been obliged to quit the field ; and far from ex- 
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pelling the invaders of their liberties, they behold the French 


power daily increaſing, and muſt at laſt ceaſe from ſtruggling any 
longer in a conteſt ſo unequal. The invading of England will im- 
mediately follow the reduction of the Scottiſh malecontents, by 
the abandoning of whom to the mercy of the French, Elizabeth 
will open a way for her enemies into the heart of her own king- 
dom, and expoſe it to the calamities of war, and the danger of con- 
queſt. | Nothing therefore remained but to meet the enemy while 
yet at a diſtance from England, and by ſapporting the Congrega- 
tion with a powerful army, to render Scotland the theatre of the 
war, to cruſh the deſigns of the Princes of Lorrain in their infan- 
cy, and, by ſuch an early and unexpected effort, to expel the French 
out of Britain, before their power had time to take root, and grow 
up to any formidable height. But as the matter was of as much 
importance, as any which could fall under the conſideration of an 
Engliſh Monarch, wiſdom and mature counſel were neceſſary in 
the firſt place, and afterwards vigour and expedition in conduct; 
the danger was urgent, and, by loſing a ſingle moment, might be- 
come unavoidable *. 


THEsE arguments produced their full effect upon Elizabeth, who 
was jealous, in an extreme degree, of every pretender to her Crown, 
and no leſs anxious to preſerve the tranquillity and happineſs of her 
ſubjects. From theſe motives ſhe had acted, in granting the Con- 
gregation an early ſupply of money ; and from the ſame principles 
ſhe determined, in their preſent exigency, to afford them more effec- 
tual aid. One of Maitland's attendants was inſtantly diſpatched into 
Scotland with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of her protection, and the 


* The arguments which the Scots employed, in order to obtain Elizabeth's aſſiſt- 
ance, are urged with great force, in a paper of Maitland's. See Appendix, No. II. 
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Lords of the Congregation were deſired to ſend commiſſioners into Book IIT. 


England, to conclude a treaty, and to ſettle the operations of the 
campaign, with the Duke of Norfolk x. 


— — 
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Max while, the Queen Regent, from whom no motion of The Queen 
the Congregation could long be concealed, dreaded the ſucceſs of mean while 


this negotiation with the court of England, and foreſaw how little 


ſends her 
French troops 


ſhe would be able to reſiſt the united effort of the two kingdoms, Saint chem. 


For this reaſon ſhe determined, if poſſible, to get the ſtart of Eli- 
zabeth ; and by venturing, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the 
winter ſeaſon, to attack the malecontents in their preſent diſperſed 
and helpleſs fituation, ſhe hoped to put an end to the war, before 
the arrival of their Engliſh allies. 


A CONSIDERABLE body of her French forces, who were aug- 
mented, about this time, by the arrival of the Count de Martigues, 
with a thouſand veteran foot, and ſome cavalry, were commanded 
to march to Stirling. Having there croſſed the Forth, they pro- 
ceeded along the coaſt of Fife, deſtroying and plundering, with ex- 
ceſſive outrage, the houſes and lands of thoſe whom they eſteemed 
their enemies. Fife was the moſt populous and powerful county 
in the kingdom, and molt devoted to the Congregation, who had 
hitherto drawn from thence their moſt conſiderable ſupplies, both 
of men and proviſions; and therefore, beſides puniſhing the diſaf- 
fection of the inhabitants, by pillaging the country, the French 
propoſed to ſeize and fortify St. Andrew's, and to leave in it a gar- 
riſon ſufficient. to bridle the mutinous ſpirit of the province, and to 
keep poſſeſſion of a port ſituated on the main ocean. 


* Keith, 114. 
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Book II. Bur on this occaſion, the Prior of St. Andrew's, Lord Ruth- 

2 ven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of the moſt active leaders of the 
Congregation, performed, by their bravery and good conduct, a 
ſervice of the utmoſt importance to their party. Having aſſembled 
ſix hundred horſe, they infeſted the French with continual incur- 
ſions, beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys of proviſions, 
cut off their ſtraggling parties, and ſo harraſſed them with perpetual 
alarms, that they prevented them for more than three weeks from 
advancing *. 

1560. Ar laſt the Prior, with his feeble party, was conſtrained to re- 
tire, and the French ſet out from Kirkaldy, and began to move a- 
long the coaſt towards St. Andrew's. They had advanced but a few 
miles, when from an eminence they deſcried a powerful fleet ſteer- 
ing its courſe up the Firth of Forth. As they knew that the Marquis 
D'Elbeuf was, at that time, preparing to ſail for Scotland with a nu- 


January 23. 


merous army, they haſtily concluded that theſe ſhips belonged to 
him, and gave way to the moſt immoderate tranſports of joy, on 
the proſpect of this long- expected ſuccour. Their great guns were 
already fired to welcome their friends, and to ſpread the tidings and 
terror of their arrival among their enemies, when a ſmall boat from 
the oppoſite coaſt landed, and blaſted their premature and ſhort- 
lived triumph, by informing them, that it was the fleet of England 
The Engliſh which was in fight, intended for the aid of the Congregation, and 


fleet arrives t : 
their aſſit= Was ſoon to be followed by a formidable land army . 


ance, 


THROUGHOUT her whole reign, Elizabeth was cautious, but de- 
cifive; and by her promptitude in executing her reſolutions, joined 


* Knox, 202. T Knox, 203. 
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to the deliberation with which ſhe formed them, her adminiſtration Book III. 


became remarkable, no leſs for its vigour, than for its wiſdom. No 
ſooner did ſhe determine to afford her protection to the Lords of 
the Congregation, than they experienced the activity, as well as 
the extent of her power. The ſeaſon of the year would not per- 
mit her land army to take the field ; but leſt the French ſhould, in 
the mean time, receive new reinforcements, ſhe inſtantly ordered a 
ſtrong ſquadron to cruize in the Firth of Forth. She ſeems, by her 
inſtructions to Winter her Admiral, to have been deſirous of pre- 
ſerving the appearances of friendſhip towards the French *. But 
theſe were only appearances ; if any French fleet ſhould attempt to 
land, he was commanded to prevent it, by every act of hoſtility and 
violence. It was the ſight of this ſquadron, which occaſioned at 
firſt ſo much joy among the French, but which ſoon inſpired them 
with ſuch terror, as ſaved Fife from the effects of their vengeance. 
Apprehenſive of being cut off from their companions on the oppo- 


ſite ſhore, they retreated towards Stirling with the utmoſt precipi- 


tation, and, in a dreadful ſeaſon, and through roads almoſt impaſ- 
fable, arrived at Leith, harraſſed and exhauſted with fatigue +. 


Tu Engliſh fleet caſt anchor in the road of Leith, and conti- 
nuing in that ſtation till the concluſion of peace, both prevented 
the garriſon of Leith from receiving ſuccours of any kind, and 
conſiderably facilitated the operations of their own forces by land. 


Soo after the arrival of the Engliſh ſquadron, the Commiſſion- 


the Duke of Norfolk, a treaty, the bond of that union with Eliza- 


* Keith, Appendix 45. | + Knox, 203, 
beth, 
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a 8 . They con- 

ers of the Congregation repaired to Berwick, and concluded with clude a 
with England, 
February 2. 


peace 
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beth, which was of ſo great advantage to the cauſe. To give a 
check to the dangerous and rapid progreſs of the French arms in 
Scotland, was the profeſſed deſign of the contracting parties. In 
order to this, the Scots engaged never to ſuffer any cloſer union of 
their country with France; and to defend themſelves to the utter- 
moſt againſt all attempts of conqueſt ; and for their aſſiſtance, Eli- 
zabeth promiſed to employ, in Scotland, a powerful army, which 
the Scots undertook to join with all their forces; no place in Scot- 
land was to remain in the hands of the Engliſh ; whatever ſhould 
be taken from the enemy was either to be razed, or kept by the 
Scots, at their choice ; if any invaſion ſhould be made upon Eng- 
land, the Scots were obliged to aſſiſt Elizabeth with part of their 
forces; and to aſcertain their faithful obſervance of the treaty, they 
bound themſelves to deliver hoſtages to Elizabeth, before the march 
of her army into Scotland ; in concluſion, the Scots made many 
proteſtations of obedience and loyalty towards their own Queen, in 
every thing not inconſiſtent with their religion, and the liberties of 
their country *. 


Tur Engliſh army, conſiſting of fix thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, under the command of Lord Grey of Wilton, en- 
tered Scotland early in the ſpring. The members of the Congrega- 
tion aſſembled from all parts of the kingdom to meet their new al- 
lies; and having joined them with great multitudes of their follow- 
ers, they advanced together towards Leith. The French were little 
able to keep the field againſt an enemy ſo much ſuperior in number. 
A ſtrong body of troops, deſtined for their relief, had been ſcat- 
tered by a violent ſtorm, and had either periſhed on the coaſt 


* Knox, 217. 


of 
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kingdom“. But they hoped to be able to defend Leith, till 
the Princes of Lorrain ſhould make good the magnificent promiles 
of aſſiſtance, with which they daily encouraged them; or till ſcar- 
city of proviſions ſhould conſtrain the Englith to retire into their 
own country. In order to haſten this latter event, they did not ne- 
glect the uſual, though barbarous precaution for diſtreſſing an invad- 
ing enemy, by burning and laying waſte all the adjacent country +. 
The zeal, however, of the nation fruſtrated their intentions ; eager 
to contribute towards removing their oppreſſors, the people produ- 
ced their hidden ſtores to ſupport their friends ; the neighbouring 
counties ſupplied every thing neceſſary; and far from wanting ſub- 
ſiſtence, the Engliſh found, in their camp, all forts of proviſions, 


at a cheaper rate, than had for ſome time been known in that part 
of the kingdom f. : 


O the approach of the Engliſh army, the Queen Regent re- 
tired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. Her health was now in a declin- 
ing ſtate, and her mind broken and depreſſed by the misfortunes 
of her adminiſtration. To avoid the danger and fatigue of a ſiege, 
ſhe committed herſelf to the protection of Lord Erſkine. This 
nobleman till preſerved his neutrality, and by his integrity and love 
of his country, merited equally the eſteem of both parties. He re- 
ceived the Queen herſelf with the utmoſt honour and reſpect, but 
took care to admit no ſuch retinue, as might endanger his command 
of the caſtle ||. 


» Mem. de Caſtel, 450. + Knox, 225. 
t Knox, ibid, Forbes Collect. vol. 1, 503, Keith, 122, 
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A rtw days after they arrived in Scotland, the Engliſh inveſted' 
Leith. The garriſon, ſhut up within the town, was almoſt half 
as numerous as the army which ſat down before it, and by an ob- 
ſtinate defence protracted the ſiege to a great length. The circum- 
ſtances of this fiege, related by cotemporary hiſtorians, men without 
knowledge or experience in the art of war, are often obſcure and 
imperfect, and at this diſtance of time are not conſiderable enough 


to be entertaining. 


AT firſt the French endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion of the 
Hawk Hill, a riſing ground not far diſtant from the town, but were 
beat from it with great ſlaughter, chiefly by the furious attack of 
the Scottiſh cavalry. Within a few days, the French had their full 
revenge; having fallied out with a ſtrong body, they entered the 
Engliſh trenches, broke their troops, nailed part of their cannon, 
and killed at leaſt double the number they had loſt in the former ſkir- 
miſh. Nor were the Engliſh more fortunate in an attempt which 
they made to take the place by aſſault; they were met with 
equal courage, and repulſed with conſiderable loſs. From the 
detail of theſe circumſtances by the writers of that age, it is 
eaſy to obſerve the different characters of the French and Eng- 
liſh troops. The former, trained to war, under the active 
reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. defended themſelves not on- 
ly with the bravery, but with the ſkill of veterans. The latter, 
who had been more accuſtomed to peace, ſtill preſerved the intre- 
pid and deſperate valour peculiar to the nation, but diſcovered few 
marks of military genius, or of experience in the practice of war. 
Every misfortune or diſappointment during the ſiege muſt be im- 
puted to manifeſt errors in conduct. The ſucceſs of the beſieged 
in their fally was owing entirely to the ſecurity and. neghgence 


of the Engliſh ; many of their officers were abſent ; their ſoldiers 
had 
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had left their ſtations; and the trenches were almoſt without a Book IIT. 


guard. The ladders, which had been provided for the aſſault, want- 
ed a great deal of the neceſſary length; and the troops employed 
in that ſervice were ill ſupported. The trenches were opened, at 
firſt, in an improper place; and as it was found expedient to 
change the ground, both time and labour were loſt. The weak- 
neſs of their own Generals, no leſs than the ſtrength of the French 
garriſon, rendered the progreſs of the Engliſh wonderfully flow. 
The length, however, of the fiege, and the loſs of part of their 
magazines by an accidental fire, reduced the French to extreme 
diſtreſs, which the proſpect of relicf made them bear with admi-- 
rable fortitude. 


WHILE the hopes and courage of the French protracted the 
fiege ſo far beyond expectation, the leaders of the Congregation 
were not idle. By new aſſociations and confederacies, they laboured 
more perfectly to unite their party. By publicly ratifying the 
treaty concluded at Berwick, they endeavoured to render the alli- 
ance with England firm and indiſſoluble. Among the ſubſcribers 
of theſe papers, we find the Earl of Huntly, and fome others who 
had not hitherto concurred with the Congregation in any of their 
meaſures *. Several of theſe Lords, particularly the Earl of Hunt- 
ly, till adhered to the Popiſh church; but on this occaſion, neither 
their religious ſentiments, nor their former cautious maxims, were 
regarded ; the torrent of national reſentment and indignation againſt 


the French hurried them on +. 
Tut 


'* Burn. vol. iii. 287. Knox, 22. 


+ The dread of the French power did, on many occaſions, ſurmount the zea!, 
which the Catholic nobles had for their religion. Beſides the preſumptive evidence 
| C02 for 
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Book III. Tur Queen Regent, the inſtrument, rather than the cauſe of 
ror” et involving Scotland in thoſe calamities, under which it groaned at 
Neath and that time, died during the heat of the ſiege. No Princels ever poſ- 
character of 3 . 8 , 

the Queen ſeſſed qualities more capable of rendering her adminiſtration illu- 


3 ſtrious, or her people happy. Of much diſcernment, and no leſs 
addreſs; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence ; gentle and hu- 
mane, without weakneſs ; zealous for her religion, without bigotry ; 
a lover of juſtice, without rigour. One circumſtance however, and 
that, too, the exceſs of a virtue, rather than any vice, poiſoned all 
theſe great qualities, and rendered her government unfortunate, and 
her name odious. Devoted to the intereſt of France, her native 
country, and attached to the Princes of Lorrain her brothers, with 
moſt paſſionate fondneſs ; ſhe departed, in order to gratify them, 
from every maxim, which her own wiſdom or humanity would 
have approved. She outlived, in a great meaſure, that reputation 
and popularity, which had ſmoothed her way to the higheſt ſtation 
in the kingdom; and many examples of falſehood, and ſome of ſe- 
verity, in the latter part of her adminiſtration, totally alienated from 
her the affections of a people, who had once placed in her an un- 
bounded confidence. But, even by her enemies, theſe unjuſtifiable 
actions were imputed to the facility, not to the malignity of her na- 
ture; and while they taxed her brothers, and French counſellors, 


with raſhneſs and cruelty ; they ſtill allowed her the praiſe of pru- 


for this, ariſing from the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hiſt. of the Reformation, 
vol. iti. 281, and publiſhed by him, Append. p. 278 ; the inſtructions of Elizabeth to 
Randolph her agent, put it beyond all doubt, that many zealous Papiſts thought the 
alliance with England to be neceſſary for preſerving the liberty and independence of 
the Kingdom. Keith, 158. Huntly himſelf began a correſpondence with Elizabeth's 


Miniſters, before the march of the Engliſh army into Scotland, Haynes State Papers, 
261, 263, See Append Ne. III. 
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dence and of lenity . A few days before her death, ſhe deſired an 
interview with the Prior of St. Andrew's, the Earl of Argyll, and 


other chiefs of the Congregation. To them ſhe lamented the fa- 
tal iſſue of thoſe violent councils, which ſhe had been obliged to fol- 


low ; and, with the candour natural to a generous mind, confeſſed 
the errors of her own adminiſtration, and begged forgiveneſs of 
thoſe, to whom they had been hurtful ; but, at the fame time, ſhe 
warned them, amidſt their ſtruggles for liberty, and the ſhock of 
arms, not to loſe ſight of the loyalty and ſubjection, which was due 
to their Sovereign +. The remainder of her time, ſhe employed 
in religious meditations and exerciſes. She even invited the atten- 
dance of Willox, one of the moſt eminent among the Reformed 
preachers, liſtened to his inſtructions with reverence and atten- 
tion , and prepared for the approach of death with a decent for- 
titude. 
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NoTHING could now fave the French troops, ſhut up in Leith, Motives of the 


but the immediate concluſion of a peace, or the arrival of a- power- 
ful army from the continent. The Princes of Lorrain amuſed their 


French tocon- 
clude a peace, 


party in Scotland, with continual expectations of the latter, and 


had thereby kept alive their hopes and their courage. But at laſt, 
the ſituation of France, rather than the terror of the Engliſh arms, 
or the remonſtrances of the Scottiſh malecontents, conſtrained them, 
though with reluctance, to turn their thoughts towards pacific 
councils. The Proteſtants in France were, at that time, a party 
formidable by their number, and more by the valour and enter- 
priſing genius of their leaders. Francis II. had treated them with 
extreme rigour, and diſcovered, by every ſtep he took, a ſettled 
reſolution to extirpate their religion, and to ruin thoſe who profeſſed 


* Buchan, 324. + Leſly, de Rebus Geſt. Scot. 222. +} Knox, 228, 
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Book III. it. At the proſpect of this danger to themſelves, and to their cauſe, 
e's "agg the Proteſtants were alarmed, but not terrified. Animated with 
n zeal, and inflamed with reſentment, they not only prepared for their 
own defence, but reſolved, by ſome bold action, to anticipate the 
ſchemes of their enemies; and as the Princes of Lorrain were e- 
ſteemed the authors of all the King's violent meaſures, they marked 
them out, to be the firſt victims of their indignation. Hence, and 
not from any diſloyalty to the King, proceeded the famous conſpi- 
racy of Amboiſe; and though the vigilance and good fortune of the 
March 1;. Princes of Lorrain diſcovered and diſappointed that deſign, it was 
ealy to obſerve new ſtorms gathering in every province of the king- 
dom, and ready to burſt out with all the fury and outrage of civil 
war. In this ſituation, the ambition of the houſe of Lorrain was 
called off from the thoughts of foreign conqueſts, to defend the 
honour and dignity of the French Crown; and inſtead of ſending 
new reinforcements into Scotland, it became neceſſary to withdraw 
the veteran troops already employed in that kingdom *. 


Ins © In order to conduct an affair of ſo much importance and delicacy, 
tion ſor that the Princes of Lorrain made choice of Monluc Biſhop of Valence, 
PP" and of the Sieur de Randan. As both theſe, eſpecially the former, 
were reckoned inferior to no perſons of that age, in addreſs and po- 
litical refinement; Elizabeth oppoſed to them Ambaſſadors of equal 
abilities; Cecil her prime Miniſter, a man perhaps of the greateſt 
capacity who had ever held that office; and Wotton Dean of Can- 
terbury, grown old in the art of negociating under three ſucceſſive 
Monarchs. The intereſts of the French and Engliſh courts were 
ſoon adjuſted by men of ſo great dexterity in buſineſs ; and as France 


caſily conſented to withdraw thoſe forces, which had been the 


®. Leſly, 224. 
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chief occaſion of the war; the other points in diſpute, between Book UI. 
that kingdom and England, were not matters of tedious, or oF e 
difficult diſcuſſion. | 


Tur grievances of the Congregation, and their demands upon 
their own Sovereigns for redreſs, employed longer time, and re- 
quired to be treated with a more delicate hand. After ſo many 
open attempts, carried on by command of the King and Queen, 
in order to overturn the ancient. conſtitution, and to ſuppreſs the 
religion which they had embraced, the Scottiſh nobles could not 
think themſelves ſecure, without fixing ſome new barrier againſt 
the future encroachments of regal power. But the legal ſteps to- 
wards accompliſhing this were not ſo obvious. The French am- 
baſſadors conſidered the entering into any treaty with ſubjects, and 
with rebels, as a condeſcenſion, unworthy the dignity of a Sove- 
reign ; and their ſcruples on this head might have put an end to 
the treaty, if the impatience of both parties for peace had not ſug- 
geſted an expedient, which ſeemed to provide for the ſecurity of 
the ſubject, without derogating from the honour of the Prince. 
The Scottiſh nobles agreed, on this occaſion, to pats from the Article: of +. 
point of right and privilege; and to accept the redreſs of their ME” 
grievances, as a matter of fayour. Whatever additional ſecurity 
their anxiety for perſonal ſafety, or their zeal for public liberty, 
prompted them to demand, was granted them in the name of 
Francis and Mary, as acts of their royal favour and indulgence. 
And leſt conceſſions of this kind ſhould ſeem precarious, and liable 
to be retracted 'by the ſame power, which had made them, the 
French ambaſſador agreed to inſert them in the treaty with Eliza- 
beth, and thereby to bind the King and Queen inviolably to ob- 


ſerve them *. 
f * Keith, 134, &c. 
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Book III. In relating this tranſaction, cotemporary hiſtorians have con- 

780. founded the conceſſions of Francis and Mary to their Scottiſh ſub- 
jects, with the treaty between France and England; the latter, be- 
ſides the ratification of former treaties between the two kingdoms, 
and ſtipulations with regard to the time and manner of removing 
both armies out of Scotland, contained an article, to which, as 
the ſource of many important events, we ſhall often have occaſion 
to refer. The right of Elizabeth to her crown is, thereby, ac- 
knowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms; and Francis and Mary ſolemn- 
ly engage, neither to aſſume the title, nor to bear the arms of King 
and Queen of England, in any time to come. 


HoNnoURABLE as this article was for Elizabeth herſelf, the con- 
ditions ſhe obtained for her allies the Scots were no leſs advantage- 
July 6. ous to them. Monluc and Randan conſented, in the name of Fran- 
cis and Mary, that the French forces in Scotland ſhould inſtantly 
be ſent back into their own country, and no foreign troops be here- 
after introduced into- the kingdom, without the knowledge and 
conſent of Parliament ; that the fortifications of Leith and Dun- 
bar ſhould immediately be razed, and no new fort be erected with- 
out the permiſſion of Parliament ; that a Parliament ſhould be held 
on the firſt day of Auguſt, and that aſſembly be deemed as valid, 
in all reſpects, as if it had been called by the expreſs command- 
ment of the King and Queen ; that, conformable to the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms of the country, the King and Queen ſhould 
not declare war, or conclude peace, without the concurrence of 
Parliament ; that, during the Queen's abſence, the adminiſtration 
of government ſhould be veſted in a council of twelve perſons, to 
be choſen out of twenty-four named by Parliament, ſeven of which 
council to be elected by the Queen, and five by the Parliament; 
6 that, 
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that hereafter, the King and Queen ſhould not advance foreigners Book IIT. 
to places of truſt or dignity in the kingdom, nor - confer the offices Is = "gd 
of Treaſurer or Comptroller of the revenues upon any eccleſiaſtic; ; 

that an act of oblivion, aboliſhing the guilt and memory of all of- 

fences, committed ſince the 6th of March, 1558, ſhould be paſſed 

in the enſuing Parliament, and be ratified by the King and Queen; 

that the King and Queen ſhould not, under colour of puniſhing any 

violation of their authority during that period, ſeek to deprive any of 

their ſubjects of the offices, benefices, or eſtates which they now 

held ; that the redreſs due to churchmen, for the injuries which they 

had ſuſtained during the late inſurrections, ſhould be left entirely to 

the cognizance of Parliament. With regard to religious controver- 

ſies, the Ambaſſadors declared that they would not preſume to de- 

cide, but permitted the Parliament, at their firſt meeting, to exa- 

mine the points in difference, and to repreſent their ſenſe of them 


to the King and Queen “. 


To ſuch a memorable period, did the Lords of the Congrega- The efteQs of 
tion, by their courage and perſeverance, conduct an enterprize 
which, at firſt, promiſed a very different iſſue. From beginnings 
extremely feeble, and even contemptible, the party grew by degrees 
to great power; and being favoured by many fortunafe incidents, 
baffled all the efforts of their own Queen, aided by the forces of 
a more conſiderable kingdom. The ſovereign authority was, by this 
treaty, transferred wholly into the hands of the Congregation ; that 
limited prerogative, which the Crown had hitherto poſſeſſed, was 
almoſt entirely annihilated ; and the ariſtocratical power, which al- 
ways predominated in the Scottiſh government, became ſupreme 
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and incontroulable. By this treaty, too, the influence of France, 
which had long been of much weight in the affairs of Scotland, 
was greatly diminiſhed; and not only were the preſent incroachments 
of that ambitious ally reſtrained, but, by confederating with Eng- 
land, protection was provided againſt any future attempt from the 
ſame quarter. At the ſame time, the controverſies in religion being 
left to the conſideration of Parliament, the Proteſtants might reckon 
upon obtaining whatever deciſion was moſt favourable to the opi- 


nions which they profeſſed. 


A Few days after the concluſion of the treaty, both the French 
and Engliſh armies quitted Scotland. 


THe eyes of every man in that kingdom were turned towards 
the approaching parliament. A meeting, ſummoned in a manner 
ſo extraordinary, at ſuch a critical juncture, and to deliberate upon 


matters of ſo much conſequence, was expected with the utmoſt 
anxiety. 


A ScoTT1s4 Parliament, ſuitable to the ariſtocratical genius. of 
the government, was properly an aſſembly of the nobles. It was 
compoſed of Biſhops, Abbots, Barons, and a few commiſſioners of 
burroughs, who met all together in one houſe. The Leſſer Barons, 
though poſſeſſed of a right to be preſent, either in perſon, or by 
their repreſentatives, ſeldom exerciſed it. The expence of attending, 
according to the faſhion of the times, with a numerous train of 
vaſſals and dependants ; the inattention of the age, to any legal or 
regular ſyſtem of government ; but, above all, the exorbitant autho- 
rity of the greater nobles, who had drawn the whole power into 
their own hands, made this privilege of ſo little value, as to be almoſt 


neglected. 
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neglected. It appears from the ancient rolls, that during times of Book III. 
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tranquillity, few commiſſioners of burroughs, and almoſt none of the 
Leſſer Barons appeared in Parliament. The ordinary adminiſtra- 
tion of government was abandoned without {cruple or jealouſy, to 
the King and to the greater Barons. But in extraordinary;conjunc- 
tures, when the ſtruggle for liberty was violent, and the ſpirit of op- 
poſition to the Crown roſe to an height, the Burgeſſes and Leſſer 
Barons were rouzed from their inactivity, and ſtood forth to vindi- 
cate the rights of their country. The turbulent reign of James III. 
affords examples in proof of this obſervation #. The public indig- 
nation againſt the raſh deſigns of that weak and ill-adviſed Prince, 
brought into Parliament, beſides the Greater nobles and prelates, a 
conſiderable number of the Leſſer Barons. 


Tur ſame cauſes occaſioned the unuſual confluence of all orders 
of men to the Parliament, which met on the firſt of Auguſt. The 
univerſal paſſion for liberty, civil and religious, which had ſeized 
the nation, ſuffered few perſons to remain unconcerned ſpectators 
of an aſſembly, whoſe acts were likely to prove deciſive with reſpect 
to both. From all corners of the kingdom men flocked in, eager 
and determined to aid, with their voices in the ſenate, the ſame 
cauſe which they had defended with their ſwords in the field. 
Beſides a full convention of Peers, Temporal and Spiritual, there 
appeared the repreſentatives of almoſt all the burroughs, and above 
an hundred Barons, who though of the leſſer order, were Gentle- 


men of the firſt rank and fortune in the nation F. 


Tux Parliament was ready to enter on buſineſs with the utmoſt 
zeal, when a difficulty was ſtarted concerning the lawfulneſs of the 


* Keith, 147. + Ibid. 146. 
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Book III. meeting. No Commiſſioner appeared in the name of the King 
—— — and Queen, and no ſignification of their conſent and approbation 
1560. a ; 
was yet received. Theſe were deemed, by many, eſſential to the 
very being of a Parliament. But, in oppoſition to this ſentiment, 
the expreſs words of the treaty of Edinburgh were urged, by which 
this aſſembly was declared to be as valid, in all reſpects, as if it had 
been called and appointed by the expreſs command of the King 
and Queen. As the adherents of the Congregation greatly out- 
numbered their adverſaries, the latter opinion prevailed. Their 
boldeſt leaders, and thoſe of moſt approved zeal, were choſen to be 
Lords of the Articles, who formed a committee of ancient uſe, 
and of great importance in the Scottiſh Parliament. The delibera- 
tions of the Lords of the Articles were carried on with the mot 
unanimous and active zeal. The act of oblivion, the nomination 
of twenty-four perſons, out of whom the council, entruſted with 
ſupreme authority, was to be elected; and every other thing pre- 
ſcribed by the late treaty, or which ſeemed neceſſary to render it 
effectual, paſſed without diſpute or delay. The article of religion 
{ts proceed- employed longer time, and was attended with greater difficulty. It 
3 was brought into Parliament, by a petition from thoſe who had 
Mt” adopted the principles of the Reformation. Many doctrines of the 
Popiſh church were a contradiction to reaſon, and a diſgrace to re- 
ligion ; its diſcipline had become corrupt and oppreflive ; and its 
revenues were both exorbitant and ill applied. Againſt all theſe, 
the Proteſtants remonſtrated with the utmoſt ſeverity of ſtile, which 
indignation at their abſurdity, or experience of their pernicious ten- 
dency could inſpire ; and encouraged, by the number and zeal of 
their friends, to improve ſuch a favourable juncture, they aimed 


the blow at the whole fabric of Popery ; and beſought the Parlia- 
ment 
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SEVERAL prelates, zealoufly attached to the ancient ſuperſtition, , 
were preſent in this Parliament. But during theſe vigorous proceed- 
ings of the Proteſtants, they ſtood confounded, and at a gaze, and 
perſevered in a ſilence which was fatal to their cauſe. They eſteem- 
ed it impoſſible to reſiſt or divert that torrent of religious zeal, 
which was ſtill in its full ſtrength ; they dreaded that their oppoſition 
would irritate their adverſaries, and excite them to new as of vio- 
lence; they hoped that the King and Queen would ſoon be at 
leiſure to put a ſtop to the career of their inſolent ſubjects, and 
that, after the rage and havock of the preſent ſtorm, the former 
tranquillity and order would be reſtored to the church and kingdom. 
They were willing, perhaps, to ſacrifice the doctrine, and even 
the power of the Church, in order to enſure the ſaſety of their own 

perſons, and to preſerve the poſſeſſion of thoſe revenues, which were 
ſtill in their hands. From whatever motives they acted, their ſilence, 
which was imputed to the conſciouſneſs of a bad cauſe, afforded 

matter of great triumph to the Proteſtants, and encouraged them 
to proceed with more boldneſs and alacrity . 


Tux Parliament did not think it enough to condemn thoſe doc- 
trines mentioned in the petition of the Proteſtants; they, moreover, 
gave the ſanction of their approbation to a Confeſſion of Faith 
preſented to them by the Reformed teachers , and compoſed, as 

might be expected from ſuch a performance at that juncture, on 
purpoſe to expoſe the abſurd tenets and practices of the Romiſh 


* Knox, 237. + Ibid, 253. ＋ Id. ibid. 
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Book III. church. By another act, the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts 


Coen pm] 
1560. 


With regard 
to the reve- 
nues of the 
church. 


was aboliſhed, and the cauſes, which formerly came under their 
cognizance, were transferred to the deciſion of civil judges *. By a 
third ſtatute, the exerciſe of religious worſhip, according to the 
rites of the Romiſh church, was prohibited. The manner in which 
the Parliament inforced the obſervation of this law diſcovers the zeal 
of that afſembly ; the firſt tranſgreſſion ſubjected the offender to the 
forfeiture of his goods, and to a corporal puniſhment, at the diſ- 
cretion of the judge; baniſhment was the penalty of a ſecond vio- 
lation of the law; and a third act of diſobedience was declared to 
be capital . Such ſtrangers were men, at that time, to the ſpi- 
rit of toleration, and to the laws of humanity ; and with ſuch in- 
decent haſte did the very perſons, who had juſt eſcaped the rigour 
of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, proceed to imitate thoſe examples of ſe- 
verity, of which they themſelves had fo juſtly complained. 


THE vigorous zeal of the Parliament overturned, in a few days, 
the ancient ſyſtem of religion, which had been eſtabliſhed ſo many - 
ages. In reforming the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, the 
nobles kept pace with the ardor and expectations even of Knox him- 
ſelf. But their proceedings, with reſpect to theſe, were not more 
rapid and impetuous, than they were flow and dilatory when they 
entered on the conſideration of ecclefiaſtical revenues. Among the 
lay-members, ſome were already enriched with the ſpoils of the 
church, and others devoured in expectation the wealthy benefices 
which ſtill remained untouched. The alteration in religion had af- 
forded many of the dignified ecclefiaſtics themſelves, an opportuni- 
ty of gratifying their avarice or ambition. The demolition of the mo- 
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ſeries, having ſet the Monks at liberty from their confinement, Book III, i 


they inſtantly diſperſed all over the kingdom, and commonly be- 
took themſelves to ſome ſecular employment. The Abbot, if he 
had been ſo fortunate as to embrace the principles of the Reforma- 
tion from conviction, or ſo cunning as to eſpouſe them out of po- 
licy, ſeized the whole revenues of the fraternity, and, except 
what he allowed for the ſubſiſtence of a few ſuperannuated Monks*®, 
applied them entirely to his own uſe. The propoſal, made by the 
Reformed teachers for applying theſe revenues towards the main- 
tenance of Miniſters, the education of youth, and the ſupport of 
the poor, was equally dreaded by all theſe orders of men. They 
oppoſed it with the utmoſt warmth, and by their numbers and au- 
thority, eaſily prevailed on the Parliament to give no ear to ſuch a 
diſagreeable demand +. Zealous as the firſt Reformers were, and 
animated with a ſpirit ſuperior to the low conſiderations of intereſt, 
they beheld theſe early ſymptoms of ſelfiſhneſs and avarice among 
their adherents, with indignation ; and we find Knox expreſſing 
the utmoſt ſenſibility of that contempt, with which they were 
treated by many, from whom he expected a more generous con- 
cern for the ſucceſs of religion, and the honour of its Miniſters +, 
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A DIFFICULTY hath been ſtarted, with regard to the acts of The valid 


this Parliament, concerning religion, This difficulty, frivolous i 


of this Parlia- 
IN ment called in 


itſelf, and at this diſtance of time of no importance, is founded on Mueſtion. 


the words of the treaty of Edinburgh. By that, the Parliament 
was permitted to take into conſideration the ſtate of religion, and 
to ſignify their ſentiments of it to the King and Queen. But, in- 
ſtead of preſenting their deſires to their Sovereigns, in the humble 
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form-of a ſupplication -or addreſs, the Parliament converted them 
into ſo many acts; which, although they never received the royal 
aſſent, obtained all over the kingdom, the weight and authority of 
laws. In compliance with their injunctions, the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 


of religion was every where overthrown, and that recommended by 
the Reformers introduced in its place. The partiality and zeal of 


the people overlooked or ſupplied any defect in the form of theſe. 
acts of Parliament, and rendered the obſervance of them more uni- 
verſal than ever had been yielded to the ſtatutes of the moſt regular 
or conſtitutional aſſembly. By thoſe proceedings, it muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the Parliament, or rather the nation, violated the 
laſt article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even exceeded the powers 
which belong to ſubjects. But when once men have been accuſtom- 
ed to break through the common boundaries of ſubjection; and 
their minds are inflamed with the paſſions which civil war inſpire; 
it is mere pedantry or ignorance to meaſure their conduct by thoſe 


rules, which can be applied, only where government is in a ſtate of 


Ambaſſadors 
ſent by the 
Parlament to 
France. 


order and tranquillity. A nation when obliged to employ ſuch ex- 
traordinary efforts in defence of its liberties, avails itſelf of every 
thing which can promote this great end; and the neceſſity of the 
caſe, and the importance of the object, juſtify any departure from 
the common and eſtabliſned forms of the conſtitution. 


Ix conſequence of the treaty of Edinburgh, as well as by the 
ordinary forms of buſineſs, it became neceſſary to lay the proceed- 
ings of Parliament before the King and Queen. For this purpoſe, 
Sir James Sandilands of Calder Lord St. John, was appointed to 
repair to the Court of France. After holding a courſe fo irregu- 
lar, the nobles had no reaſon to flatter themſelves that Francis and 
Mary would ever approve their conduct, or confirm it, by their 


3 royal 
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royal aſſent. The reception of their Ambaſſador was no other than Book III. 
they might have expected. He was treated by the King and Queen . 
with the utmoſt coldneſs, and diſmiſſed without obtaining the rati- 
fication of the Parliament's proceedings. From the Princes of Lor- 
rain and their partizans, he endured all the ſcorn and inſult, which 


it was natural for them to pour upon the party he repreſent- 
ed *. 


THOUGH the Earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Maitland of Le- And to Etiza- 
thington, the Ambaſſadors of the Parliament to Elizabeth their Pro- _ 
tectreſs, met with a very different reception; they were not more 
ſucceſsful in one part of the negociation intruſted to their care. 
The Scots, ſenſible of the ſecurity which they derived from their 
union with England, were deſirous of rendering it indiſſoluble. 
With this view, they impowered theſe eminent leaders of their 
party, to teſtify to Elizabeth their gratitude for that ſeaſonable 
and effectual aid which ſhe had afforded them, and at the ſame 
time, to beſeech her to render the friendſhip between the nations 
perpetual, by condeſcending to marry the Earl of Arran, who, 
though a ſubject, was nearly allied to the royal family of Scot- 
land, and, after Mary, the undoubted heir to the Crown. 


To the former part of this commiſſion Elizabeth liſtened with 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and encouraged the Scots, in any future 
exigency, to hope for the continuance of her good offices ; with 
regard to the latter, ſhe diſcovered thoſe ſentiments to which ſhe 
adhered throughout her whole reign. Averſe from marriage, as 
ſome pretend through choice, but more probably out of policy, that 


* Knox, 255, Buch, 327. 
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Book HI. ambitious Princeſs would never admit any partner to the throne 4 
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1560. 


but delighted with the entire and uncontrolled exerciſe of power, 
ſhe ſacrificed to the enjoyment of that, the hopes of tranſmitting 
her Crown to her own poſterity. The marriage with the Earl of 
Arran could not be attended with any ſuch extraordinary advantage, 
as to ſhake this reſolution ; ſhe declined it, therefore, but with 
many expreſſions of good-will towards the Scottiſh nation, and of 
reſpect for Arran himſelf *. 


The den of Tow ARDS the concluſion of this year, diſtinguiſhed by ſo many 


Francis II. 


remarkable events, there happened one of great importance. On 
the 4th of December died Francis II. a Prince of a feeble conſti- 
tution, and of a mean underſtanding. As he did not leave any iſ- 
ſue by the Queen, no incident could have been more fortunate to 
thoſe, who, during the late commotions in Scotland, had taken 
part with the Congregation. Mary, by the charms of her beauty, 
had acquired an entire aſcendant over her huſband ; and as ſhe tranſ- 
ferred all her influence to her uncles the Princes of Lorrain, Fran- 
cis followed them implicitly in whatever tract they were pleaſed to 
lead him. The power of France, under ſuch direction, alarmed 
the Scottiſh malecontents, with apprehenſions of danger, no leſs 
formidable, than well founded. The inteſtine diſorders which rag- 
ed in France, and the ſeaſonable interpoſition of England in be- 
half of the Congregation, had hitherto prevented the Princes of 
Lorrain from carrying their deſigns upon Scotland into execution. 
But under their vigorous and deciſive adminiſtration, it was impoſ- 
fible that the commotions in France could be of long continuance, 
and many things might fall in to divert Elizabeth's attention, for 


* Burn. 3, Append. 308. Keith, 154, &c, 
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the future, from the affairs of Scotland. In either of theſe events Book III. 
the Scots would ſtand expoſed to all the vengeance, which the bs: 
reſentment of the French court could inflict. The blow, how- 
ever long ſuſpended, was unavoidable, and muſt fall at laſt with 
redoubled weight. From this proſpect and expectation of dan- 
ger, the Scots were delivered by the death of Francis; the an- 
cient confederacy of the two kingdoms had already been broken, 
and by this event, the only bond of union which remained was 
diſſolved. Catherine of Medicis, who during the minority of 
Charles IX. her ſecond fon, engroſſed the entire direction of the 
' French councils, was far from any thoughts of vindicating the 
Scottiſh Queen's authority. Catherine and Mary had been rivals 
in power during the reign of Francis II. and had contended for 
the government of that weak and unexperienced Prince; but as the 
charms of the wife eafily triumphed over the authority of the mo- 
ther, Catherine could never forgive ſuch a diſappointment in her 
favourite paſſion, and beheld now, with ſecret pleaſure, the diffi- 
cult and perplexing ſcene, on which her daughter-in-law was about 
to enter. Mary, overwhelmed with all the ſorrow which fo fad a Mary reties 
reverſe of fortune could occaſion, flighted by the Queen-mother *; 1 
and forſaken by the tribe of courtiers, who appear only in the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity, retired to Rheims, and there, in ſolitude, in- 
dulged her grief, or hid her indignation. Even the Princes of 
Lorrain were obliged to contract their views; to turn them from 
foreign to domeſtic objects; and inſtead of forming vaſt projects with 
regard to Britain, found it neceſſary to think of acquiring, and 


eſtabliſhing an intereſt with the new adminiſtration, 
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IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of joy, which, on all 
theſe accounts, the death of the French Monarch excited among 
the Scots. They regarded it as the only event, which could give 
firmneſs and ſtability to that ſyſtem of religion and government, 
which was now introduced; and it is no wonder cotemporary hiſ- 
torians ſhould aſcribe it to the immediate care of Providence, 
which, by unforeſeen expedients, can ſecure the peace and hap- 
pineſs of kingdoms, in thoſe ſituations, where human prudence 
and invention would utterly deſpair *. 


ABovuT this time, the Proteſtant church in Scotland began to 
aſſume a regular form. Its principles had obtained the ſanction of 
public authority, and ſome fixed external policy became neceſſary 
for the government and preſervation of the infant ſociety. The 
model introduced by the Reformers, differed extremely from that, 
which had been ſo long eſtabliſhed. The motives, which induced 
them to depart ſo far from the ancient ſyſtem, deſerve to be ex- 
plained. 


As the vices of the clergy had, at firſt, excited the indignation 
of mankind, and rouzed that ſpirit of inquiry, which proved fo fa- 
tal to the whole Popiſh ſyſtem : as this diſguſt at the vices of ec- 
cleſiaſtics was ſoon transferred to their perſons, and ſhifting from 
them, by no violent tranſition, ſettled at laſt on the offices which 
they enjoyed; the effects of the Reformation would naturally have 
extended not only to the doctrine, but to the government of the 
Popith church; and the ſame ſpirit which aboliſhed the former, 
would have overturned the latter. But, in a great part of Ger- 
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many, in England, and in the northern kingdoms, its operations Book III. 
— — 


were che:ked by the power and policy of their princes ; and the 1 560. 5 
ancient Epiſcopal juriſdiction, under a few limitations, was ſtill 


continued in thoſe churches. The Epiſcopal hierarchy appears to 
be more conformable to the practice of the church, fince Chriſtia- 
nity became the eſtabliſhed religion of the Rœnan empire. The 
eccleſiaſtical government was, at that time, plainly copied from the 
civil; the firſt not only borrowed its form, but derived its autho- 
rity from the latter; and the dioceſes and juriſdictions of Patri- 
archs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, correſponded with the diviſion 
and conſtitution of the empire. In Switzerland, and the Low-coun- 
tries, the nature of the government allowing full ſcope to the ge- 
nius of the Reformation, all pre-eminence of order in the church 
was deſtroyed, and an equality eſtabliſhed more ſuitable to the ſpi- 
rit of republican policy. The ſituation of the primitive church 
ſuggeſted the idea, and furniſhed the model of the latter ſyſtem, 
which has ſince been called Preſbyterian. The firſt Chriſtians, 
oppreſſed by continual perſecutions, and obliged to hold their re- 
ligious aſſemblies by ſtealth, and in corners, were contented with 
a fofm of government extremely ſimple. The influence of reli- 
gion, concurred with the ſenſe of danger in extinguiſhing among 
them, the ſpirit of ambition, and in preſerving a parity of rank, 
the effect of their ſufferings, and the cauſe of many of their vir- 
tues. Calvin, whoſe deciſions were received, among the Prote- 
ſtants of that age, with incredible ſubmiſſion, was the patron and 
reſtorer of this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical policy. The church of 
Geneva, formed under his eye, and by his direction, was eſteem- 
ed the moſt perfect model of this government; and Knox, who, 
during his reſidence in that city, had ſtudied and admired it, warm- 
ly recommended it to the imitation of his countrymen. 


AMONG 
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Book III. Amons the Scottiſh nobility, ſome hated the perſons, and others 
"408... coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy ; and by aboliſhing that 
order of men, the former indulged their reſentment, and the latter 
hoped to gratify their avarice. The people, inflamed with the moſt 
violent averſion to Popery, and approving of every ſcheme that de- 
parted fartheſt from the practice of the Romiſh church, were de- 
lighted with a ſyſtem, ſo admirably ſuited to their predominant 
paſſion. While the friends of civil liberty beheld, with pleaſure, 
the Proteſtant clergy pulling down, with their own hands, that fa- 
bric of eccleſiaſtical power, which their predeceſſors had reared 
with ſo much art and induſtry ; and flattered themſelves, that by 
lending their aid to ſtrip churchmen of their dignity and wealth, 
they might entirely deliver the nation from their exorbitant and 
oppreſſive juriſdiction. The new mode of government eafily made 


its way among men, thus prepared, by their various intereſts and 
paſſions, for its reception. 


Bur, on the firſt introduction of his ſyſtem, Knox did not deem 
it expedient to depart altogether from the ancient form *. Inſtead 
of Biſhops, he propoſed to eſtabliſh ten or twelve Superinten- 
dants in different parts of the kingdom. Theſe, as the name im- 
plies, were impowered to inſpect the life and doctrine of the other 
clergy. They preſided in the inferior judicatories of the church, 
and performed ſeveral other parts of the Epiſcopal function. Their 
juriſdiction, however, extended to facred things only; they claim- 


ed no ſeat in Parliament, and pretended no right to the dignity, 
or revenues of the former Biſhops. 


* Spotſwood, 158. 
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Tux number of inferior clergy, to whom the care of parochial Book III. 


duty could be committed, was ſtill extremely ſmall ; they had em- 
braced the principles of the Reformation at different times, and 
from various motives ; during the public commotions, they were 
ſcattered, merely by chance, over the different provinces of the 
kingdom ; and, in a few places only, were formed into regular 
claſſes or ſocieties. The firſt General Aſſembly of the church 
which was held this year, bears all the marks of an infant and 
unformed ſociety. The members were but few in number, and 
of no conſiderable rank; no uniform or conſiſtent rule ſeems to 
have been obſerved in electing them. From a great part of the 
kingdom no repreſentatives appeared. In the name of ſome entire 
counties, but one perſon was preſent ; while, in other places, a 
ſingle town or church ſent ſeveral members. A convention, ſo 
feeble and irregular, could poſſeſs no great authority ; and conſci- 
ous of their own weakneſs, the members put an end to their de- 
bates, without venturing upon any deciſion of much importance *. 


In order to give greater ſtrength and conſiſtence to the Preſ- 
byterian plan, Knox, with the afliſtance of his brethren, compoſed 
the firſt book of diſcipline, which contains the model or platform 
of the intended policy +. They preſented it to a convention of 


— 


1 560, 


December 20. 


1567. 


eſtates, which was held in the beginning of this year. What- January 1g. 


ever regulations were propoſed with regard to eccleſiaſtic diſcipline 
and juriſdiction, would have eaſily obtained the ſanction of that aſ- 


ſembly; but a deſign to recover the patrimony of the church, which 


is there inſinuated, met with a very different reception. 


In vain did the clergy diſplay the advantages which would accrue 
to the public, by a proper application of eccleſiaſtical revenues. 


* Keith, 498. + Spotſwood, 152. 1 
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Bock III. In vain did they propoſe, by an impartial diſtribution of this fund, 
we” to to promote true religion, to encourage learning, and to ſupport the 
poor. In vain did they even intermingle threatnings of the divine 
diſpleaſure, againſt the unjuſt detainers of what was appropriated 

to a ſacred uſe. The nobles held faſt the prey, which they had 

ſeized ; and beſtowing upon the propoſal, the name of a devout ima- 

gination, they affected to conſider it, as a project altogether viſionary, 

and treated it with the utmoſt ſcorn *. 


een Tuts convention appointed the Prior of St. Andrew's to repair 
into Scotland, to the Queen, and to invite her to return into her native country, 
and to aſſume the reins of government, which had been too long 
committed to other hands. And though ſome of her ſubjects 
dreaded her return, and others foreſaw dangerous conſequences 
with which it might be attended , the bulk of them deſired it 
with ſo much ardour, that the invitation was given with the great- 
eſt appearance of unanimity. But the zeal of the Roman Catho- 
lics got the ſtart of the Prior in paying court to Mary; and Leſly, 
afterwards Biſhop of Roſs, who was commiſſioned by them, ar- 
rived before him, at the place of her reſidence 4. Leſly endeavour- 
ed to infuſe into the Queen's mind ſuſpicions of her Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, and to perſuade her to throw herſelf entirely into the arms 
of thoſe who adhered to her own religion. For this purpoſe, he 
inſiſted that ſhe ſhould land at Aberdeen; and as the Proteſtant doc- 
trines had made no conſiderable progreſs in that part of the king- 
dom, he gave her aſſurance of being joined, in a few days, by 20, oco 
men; and flattered her, that with ſuch an army, encouraged by her 
preſence and authority, ſhe might eaſily overturn the Reformed 
Church, before it was firmly ſettled on its foundations. 


* Knox, 256, | + See Append, NY V. 1 Leſly, 227. 
Bur 
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Bur at this juncture, the Princes of Lorrain were not diſpoſed Book III. 
to liſten to this extravagant and dangerous propoſal. Intent on de- T5017. 
fending themſelves againſt Catherine of Medicis, whoſe inſidious 
policy was employed in undermining their exorbitant power, they 
had no leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotland, and wiſhed their 
niece to take poſſeſſion of her kingdom, with as little diſturbance 
as poſſible. The French officers, too, who had ſerved in Scotland, 
diſſuaded Mary from all violent meaſures ; and by repreſenting the 
power and number of the Proteſtants to be irreſiſtible, determined 
her to court them by every art; and rather to employ the leading men 
of that party as her Miniſters, than to provoke them, by a fruit- 
leſs oppoſition, to become her enemies *. Hence proceeded the 
confidence and affection, with which the Prior of St. Andrew's was 
received by the Queen. His repreſentation of the ſtate of the king- 

dom gained great credit; and Leily beheld, with regret, the new 


channel in which court favour was likely to run. 


ANOTHER Convention of Eſtates was held in May. The arri- 
val of an Ambaſſador from France, ſeems to have been the occa- 
ſion of this meeting. He was inſtructed to ſollicit the Scots to re- 
new their ancient alliance with France, to break their new confe- 
deracy with England, and to reſtore the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics to the 
poſſeſſion of their revenues, and the exerciſe of their functions. It is 
no eaſy matter to form any conjecture concerning the intentions of 
the French court, in making theſe extraordinary and ill-timed pro- 
poſitions. They were rejected with that ſcorn, which might well 
have been expected from the temper of the nation . 


* Melv. 61, + Knox, 209, 273, 
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Book III. In this Convention, the Proteſtant clergy did not obtain a more 
n favourable audience than formerly, and their proſpect of recovering 
the Patrimony of the church ſtill remained as diſtant and uncertain 

as ever. But with regard to another point, they found the zeal of 

the nobles in no degree abated. The book of diſcipline ſeemed 

to require, that the monuments of Popery, which ſtill remained 

in the kingdom, ſhould be demoliſhed “; and, though neither 

the ſame pretence of policy, nor the fame ungovernable rage of the 

2 remained to juſtify or excuſe this barbarous havock, the Con- 


ention, conſidering every religious fabric as a relict of idolatry, 


paſſed ſentence upon them by an act in form; and perſons, the moſt 
remarkable for the activity of their zeal, were appointed to put it 


in execution. Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and 
even the ſepulchres of the dead, periſhed in one common ruin. 
The firſt ſtorm of popular inſurrection, though impetuous and irre- 
ſiſtible, had extended only to a few counties, and ſoon ſpent its 
rage ; but now a deliberate and univerſal rapine compleated the devaſ- 


tation of every thing veacrable and magnificent, which had eſcaped 
its violence . 


Mary begins IN the mean time, Mary was in no haſte to return into Scot- 
fri land. Accuſtomed to the elegance, ſplendor, and gaiety of a po- 
lite court, ſhe ſtill fondly lingered in France, the ſcene of all theſe 
enjoyments, and contemplated, with horror, the barbariſm of her 
on country, and the turbulence of her ſubjects, which preſented her 
with a very different face of things. The impatience, however, 
of her people, the perſwaſions of her uncles, but above all, the 


ſtudled and mortifying neglect, with which ſhe was treated by the 


* Spotſwood, 153, + Ibid. 174, 
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voyage “. But while ſhe was preparing for it, there were ſown 
between her and Elizabeth, the ſeeds of that perſonal jealouſy and 
diſcord, which imbittered the life, and ſhortened the days of the 
Scottiſh Queen. 
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Queen Mother, forced her to think of beginning this diſagreeable Book IIT. 
6 
1561. 


Tur ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was the immediate Origin of the 


diſcord be- 


occaſion of this fatal animoſity ; the true cauſes of it lay much deeper. teen her and 


Almoſt every article, in that treaty, had been executed by both par- 
ties, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs. The fortifications of Leith were 
demoliſhed, and the armies of France and England withdrawn with- 
in the appointed time. The grievances of the Scottiſh malecontents 
were redreſſed, and they had obtained whatever they could demand 
for their future ſecurity. With regard to all theſe, Mary could have 


little reaſon to decline, or Elizabeth to urge, the ratification of the 
treaty. 


Tur ſixth article remained the only ſource of conteſt and difh- 
culty. No Miniſter ever entered more deeply into the ſchemes of 
his Soveriegn, or purſued them with more dexterity and ſucceſs 
than Cecil. In the conduct of the negociation at Edinburgh, the 
ſound underſtanding of this able politician had proved greatly an 
overmatch for Monluc's refinements in intrigue, and had artfully 
induced the French ambaſſadors, not only to acknowledge that 
the Crowns of England and Ireland did of right belong to Eliza- 
beth alone, but alſo to promiſe, that in all times to come, Mary 


ſhould abſtain from uſing the titles, or bearing the arms of thoſe 
kingdoms. 


* Brantome, Jebb, vol. ii. 482, 
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Tux ratification of this article would have been of the moſt fa- 
tal conſequence to Mary. The Crown of England was an object 
worthy of her ambition. Her pretenſions to it gave her great dig- 
nity and importance in the eyes of all Europe, By many, her title 
was eſteemed preferable to that of Elizabeth. Among the Engliſh 
themſelves, the Roman Catholics, who formed, at that time, a nu- 
merous and active party, openly eſpouſed this opinion; and even the 
Proteſtants, who ſupported Elizabeth's throne, could not deny the 
Queen of Scots to be her immediate heir. A proper opportunity to 
avail herſelf of all theſe advantages, could not, in the courſe of 
things, be far diſtant, and many incidents might fall in, to bring 
this opportunity nearer than was expected. In theſe circumſtances, 
Mary, by ratifying the article in diſpute, would have loſt that rank 
which ſhe had hitherto held among neighbouring Princes; the zeal 
of her adherents muſt have gradually cooled; and ſhe might have 
renounced, from that moment, all hopes of ever wearing the Eng- 
lith Crown. 


Nox of theſe bencticial conſequenceseſcaped the penetrating eye 
of Elizabeth, who, for this reaſon, had recourſe to every thing. 
by which ſhe could hope either to ſoothe or frighten the Scottiſh 
Queen into a compliance with her demands; and if that Prin- 
ceſs had been fo unadviſed as to ratify the raſh conceſſions of her 
Ambaſſadors, Elizabeth, by that deed, would have acquired an ad- 
vantage, which, under her management, muſt have turned to great 
account. By ſuch a renunciation, the queſtion, with regard to 
the right of ſucceſſion would have been left altogether open and 
undecided, and, by means of that, Elizabeth might either have 
kept her rival in perpetual anxiety and dependance, or, by the au- 


thority of her Parliament, ſhe might have broken in upon the order 
of 


2 
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of lineal ſucceſſion, and transferred the Crown to ſome other de- Book III. 


ſcendant of the royal blood. The former conduct ſhe obſerved to- ©}, 561. 


wards James VI. whom, during his whole reign, ſhe held in per- 


petual fear and ſubjection. The latter, and more rigorous method 
of proceeding, would, in all probability, have been employed 
againſt Mary, whom, for many reaſons, ſhe both envied and hat:d- 


Nog was this ſtep beyond her power, unprecedented in the hiſ- 
tory, or inconſiſtent with the conſtitution of England. Though 
ſucceſſion by hereditary right be an idea ſo natural and fo popular, 
that it has been eſtabliſhed almoſt in every civilized nation, yet 


England affords many memorable inſtances of deviations from that 
rule. The Crown of that kingdom having once been ſeized by 
the hand of a conqueror, this invited the bold and enterpriſing in 
every age to imitate ſuch an illuſtrious example of fortunate am- 
bition. From the time of William the Norman, the regular courſe 
of deſcent had ſeldom continued through three ſucceſſive reigns. 
Thoſe Princes, whoſe intrigues or valour opened to them a way to 
the throne, called in the authority of the great council of the nation 
to confirm their dubious titles. Hence, parliamentary and heredi- 


tary right became in England of equal conſideration. That great 
aſſembly claimed and actually poſſeſſed a power of altering the or- 
der of regal ſucceſſion ; and even ſo late as Henry VIII. an act of 
Parliament had authorized that capricious Monarch to ſettle the 
order of ſucceſſion at his pleaſure. The Engliſh, jealous of their 


religious liberty, and averſe from the dominion of ſtrangers, would 
have eagerly adopted the paſſions of their Sovereign, and might 
have been eafily induced to exclude the Scottith line from the right 
of ſucceeding to the Crown. Theſe ſeem to have been the views 


of 
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Book UI. of both Queens, and theſe were the difficulties which retarded 


Lu — 


1501. 


the ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, 


Bur, if the ſources of their diſcord were to be traced no higher 
than this treaty, an inconſiderable alteration in the words of it, might 
have brought the preſent queſtion to an amicable iſſue. The inde- 
finite and ambiguous expreſſion, which Cecil had inſerted into the 
treaty, might have been changed into one more limited, but more 
preciſe ; and Mary, inſtead of promiſing to abſtain from bearing the 
title of Queen of England in all times to come, might have enga- 
ged not to aſſume that title, during the lite of Elizabeth, or the 
lives of her lawful poſterity, 


SUCH an amendment, however, did not ſuit the views of either 
Queen. Though Mary had been obliged to ſuſpend, for ſome 
time, the proſecution of her title to the Engliſh Crown, ſhe had 
not, however, relinquiſhed it. She determined to revive her claim, 
on the firſt proſpect of ſucceſs, and was unwilling to bind herſelf, 
by a poſitive engagement, not to take advantage of any ſuch fortu- 
nate occurrence. Nor would the alteration have been more accep- 
table to Elizabeth, who by agreeing to it, would have tacitly re- 
cognized the right of her rival to aſcend the throne after her deceaſe. 


But neither the Scottiſh nor Engliſh Queen durſt avow theſe ſecret 


ſentiments of their hearts. Any open diſcovery of an inclination to 
diſturb the tranquillity of England, or to wreſt the ſceptre out of 
Elizabeth's hands, might have proved fatal to Mary. Any ſuſpi- 
cion of a deſign to alter the order of ſucceſſion, and to ſet aſide the 
claim of the Scottiſh Queen, would have expoſed Elizabeth to much 
and deſerved cenſure, and have raiſed up againſt her many and dan- 
gerous enemies. Theſe, however carefully concealed, or artfully 

diſguiſed, 
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diſguiſed, were, in all probability, the real motives which deter- Book III. 
mined the one Queen to follicit, and the other to refuſe the ratifi L— 


i 1 "Ii . ; 1561. 
cation of the treaty, in its original form; while neither had re- 
courſe to that explication of it, which, to an heart unwarped by 
political intereſt, and ſincerely deſirous of union and concord, would 
have appeared ſo obvious and natural. 


Bur though conſiderations of intereſt firſt occaſioned this rup- 
ture between the Britiſh Queens, rivalſhip of another kind con- 
tributed to widen the breach, and female jealouſy increaſed the vio- 
lence of their political hatred. Elizabeth, with all thoſe extra- 
ordinary qualities, by which ſhe equalled or ſurpaſſed ſuch of her 
ſex, as have merited the greateſt renown, diſcovered an admira- 
tion of her own perſon, to a degree, which women of ordinary 
underſtandings either do not entertain, or prudently endeayour to 
conceal, Her attention to dreſs, her folicitude to diſplay her 
Charms, her love of flattery, were all exceſſive. Nor were theſe 
weakneſſes confined to that period of life, when they are more 
pardonable. Even in very advanced years, the wiſeſt woman of 
that, or perhaps of any other age, wore the garb, and affected the 
manners of a girl *. Though Elizabeth was as much inferior to 
Mary, in beauty, and gracefulneſs of perſon, as ſhe excelled her in 
political abilities, and in the arts of government, ſhe was weak 
enough to compare herſelf with the Scottiſh Queen +; and as it » 
was impoſſible ſhe could be altogether ignorant how much Mary 
gained by the compariſon, ſhe envied and hated her as a rival, by 
whom ſhe was eclipſed. In judging of the conduct of Princes, we 
are apt to aſcribe too much to political motives, and too little to 


* Johnſton Hiſt. Rer. Britan. 346, 347. Tarte, vol. iii, 699, Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, Article Eſſex. 
+ Melvil, 98. 
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Book III. the paſſions which they feel in common with the reſt of mankind. 

8 In order to account for Elizabeth's preſent, as well as her ſubſequent 
conduct towards Mary, we muſt not always conſider her as a Queen, 
we muſt ſometimes regard her as a woman. 


EL1zABETH, though no ſtranger to Mary's difficulties with re- 
ſpect to the treaty, continued to urge her, by repeated applications, 
to ratify it . Mary, under various pretences, {till contrived to gain 
time, and to elude the requeſt. But while the one Queen ſolli- 
cited with perſevering importunity, and the other evaded with art- 
ful delay, they both ſtudied an extreme politeneſs of behaviour, 
and loaded each other with profeſſions of ſiſterly love, with recipro- 
cal declarations of unchangeable eſteem and amity. 

Elizabeth te- IT was not long before Mary was convinced, that, among P 

2 bear ces, theſe expreſſions of friendſhip are commonly far diſtant from 
the heart. In failing from France to Scotland, the courſe lies along 
the Engliſh coaſt. In order to be ſafe from the inſults of the Eng- 
liſh fleet, or in caſe of tempeſtuous weather, to ſecure a retreat in 
the harbours of that kingdom, Mary ſent M. D'Oyſel to demand 
of Elizabeth a ſafe conduct during her voyage. This requeſt, 
which decency alone obliged one Prince to grant to another, Eli- 
zabeth rejected, in ſuch a manner, as gave riſe to no ſlight ſuſpi- 
cion of a deſign, either to obſtruct the paſſage, or to intercept the 
perſon of the Scottiſh Queen +. 


THr1s ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary with indig- 
nation, but did not retard her departure from France. She was 


Keith, 157, 160, &c. + Ibid, 171, Camden. See Append, No. VI. 
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accompanied to Calais, the place where ſhe embarked, in a man- Boox III. 


ner ſuitable to her dignity, as the Queen of two powerful king- 
doms. Six Princes of Lorrain her uncles, with many of the moſt 
eminent among the French nobles, were in her retinue. Cathe- 
rine, who ſecretly rejoiced at her departure, graced it with every 
circumſtance of magnificence and reſpect. After bidding adieu to 
her mourning attendants, with a fad heart, and eyes bathed in 
tears, Mary left that kingdom, the ſhort, but only ſcene of her 
life, in which fortune ſmiled upon her. While the French coaſt 
continued in fight, ſhe intently gazed upon it, and muſing, in a 
thoughtful poſture, on that height of fortune whence ſhe had fallen, 
and preſaging, perhaps, the diſaſters and calamities which imbittered 


— — — 


1561, 


the remainder of her days, ſhe ſighed often, and cried out, Fare- 


« wel France! Farewel beloved country, which I ſhall never more 
« behold!” Even when the darkneſs of the night had hid the land 
from her view, ſhe would neither retire to the cabin, nor taſte food, 
but commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, ſhe there 
waited the return of day, with the utmoſt impatience. Fortune 


ſoothed her on this occaſion ; the galley made little way during the 


night. In the morning, the coaſt of France was ſtill within ſight, 
and ſhe continued to feed her melancholy with the proſpect ; and 
as long as her eyes could diſtinguiſh it, to utter the ſame tender 
expreſſions of regret *. At laſt a briſk gale aroſe, by the favour of 
which for ſome days, and afterward under the covert of a thick 
fog, Mary eſcaped the Engliſh fleet, which lay in wait to inter- 


cept her +; and on the 19th of Auguſt, after an abſence of near ue .. 


thirteen years, landed ſafely at Leith in her native kingdom. 


* Brantome, 483. He himſelf was in the fame galley with the Queen, 
+ Goodal, vol. i. 175. Caſteln. 455. 
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Book III. Mary was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts and acclama- 
81. tions of joy, and with every demonſtration of welcome and regard. 
But as her arrival was unexpected, and no ſuitable preparation 
had been made for it, they could not, with all their efforts, hide 
from her the poverty of the country, and were obliged to conduct 
her to the palace of Holy-rood-houſe with little pomp. The 
Queen, accuſtomed from her infancy to ſplendor and magnificence, 
and fond of them, as was natural at her age, could not help ob- 
ſerving the change in her ſituation, and ſeemed to be deeply affected 


with it “. 


State of he NEVER did any Prince aſcend the throne at a juncture which 
22 * called for more wiſdom in council, or more courage and ſteadineſs 
in action. The rage of religious controverſy was ſtill unabated. The 
memory of paſt oppreſſion exaſperated the Proteſtants; the ſmart 
of recent injuries rendered the Papiſts deſperate; both were zealous, 
fierce and irreconcileable. The abſence of their Sovereign had ac- 
cuſtomed the nobles to independence ; and, during the late com- 
motions, they had acquired ſuch an increaſe of wealth, as threw 
great weight into the ſcale of the ariſtocracy, which ſtood not in need 
of any acceſſion of power. The kingdom had long been under the 
government of Regents, who exerciſed a delegated juriſdiction, at- 
tended with little authority, and which inſpired no reverence, A 
ſtate of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two laſt years, without 
1 Regent, without a ſupreme council, without the power, or even 
the form of a regular governments . A licentious ſpirit, unac- 
quainted with ſubordination, and diſdaining the reſtraints of law 
and juſtice, had ſpread among all ranks of men. The influence of 


Erance, the antientally of the kingdom, was withdrawn or deſpiſed. 


* Brant, 484 + Keith, Append. 92. 
The 
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The Engliſh, of enemies become confederates, had grown into Book III. 
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confidence with the nation, and had gained an aſcendant over all 
its councils. The Scottiſh Monarchs did not derive more {plendor 
or power from the friendſhip of the former, than they had reaſon 
to dread injury and diminution from the interpoſition of the latter. 
Every conſideration, whether of intereſt, or of {elf-preſervation, 
obliged Elizabeth to depreſs the royal authority in Scotland, and 
to create the Prince perpetual difficulties, by fomenting the ſpitit 


of diſaffection among the people. 


Id this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, when the admini- 
ſtration fell into the hands of a young Queen, not nineteen years 
of age, unacquainted with the manners and laws of her country, 
a ſtranger to her ſubjects, without experience, without allies, and 


almoſt without a friend. 


O the other hand, in Mary's ſituation we find ſome circum- 


ſtances, which, though they did not balance theſe diſadvantages, 
contributed, however, to alleviate them; and, with ſkillful ma- 
nagement, might have produced great effects. Her ſubjects, unac- 
cuſtomed ſo long to the reſidence of their Prince, were not only 
dazzled by the novelty and ſplendor of the royal preſence, but in- 
ſpired with awe and reverence. Beſides the places of power and 
profit beſtowed by the favour of a Prince, his protection, his fami- 


liarity, and even his ſmiles, confer honour, and win the hearts of 


men. From all corners of the kingdom, the nobles crowded to 
teſtify their duty and affection to their Sovereign, and ſtudied, by 
every art, to wipe out the memory of paſt miſconduct, and to lay 
in a ſtock of future merit. The amuſements and gaiety of her 


court, which was filled with the moſt accompliſhed of the French 


G g 2 nobility, 
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Book III. nobility, who had attended her, began to ſoften and to poliſh the rude 
1 manners of the nation. Mary herſelf poſſeſſed many of theſe quali- 
fications, which raiſe affection, and procure eſteem. The beauty and 
gracefulneſs of her perſon drew univerſal admiration, the elegance 


and politeneſs of her manners commanded general reſpect. To al} 
the charms of her own ſex, ſhe added many of the accompliſhments 
of the other. The progreſs ſhe had made in all the Arts and Sci- 
ences, which were then eſteemed neceſfary or ornamental, was far 
beyond what is commonly attained by Princes; and all her other 
qualities were rendered more agreeable by a courteous affability, 
which, without leſſening the dignity of a Prince, ſteals on the hearts 
of ſubjects with a bewitching inſinuation. 


From theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding the threatening aſ- 
ped of affairs at Mary's return into Scotland, notwithſtanding the 
clouds which gathered on every hand, a political obſerver would 
have predicted a very different iſſue of her reign; and whatever 
fudden guſts of faction he might have expected, he would never 
have dreaded the deſtructive violence of that ſtorm which followed. 


WufILx all parties were contending who ſhould diſcover the moſt 
dutiful attachment to the Queen, the zealous and impatient ſpirit 
of the age broke out in a remarkable inſtance. On the Sunday af- 
ter her arrival, the Queen commanded maſs to be celebrated in the 
chapel of her palace. The firſt rumour. of this occaſioned a ſecret 
murmuring among the Proteſtants who attended the court; com- 
plaints and threatenings ſoon followed ; the ſervants belonging to. 
the chapel were inſulted and abuſed ; and, if the Prior of St. An- 
drew's had not ſeaſonably interpoſed, the rioters might have pro- 
ceeded to the utmoſt exceſſes *. 


Knox, 28%; 
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IT is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, and under circumſtan- Book III. 


ces ſo very different, to conceive the violence of that zeal againſt 
Popery, which then poſſeſſed the nation. Every inſtance of con- 
deſcenſion to the Papiſts was eſteemed an act of apoſtacy, and the 
toleration of a ſingle maſs pronounced to be more formidable to the 
nation than the invaſion of ten thouſand armed men *®. Under the 
influence of theſe opinions, many Proteſtants would have ventured. 
to go dangerous lengths ; and, without attempting to convince their 
Sovereign by argument, or to reclaim her by indulgence, would 
have abruptly denied her the liberty of worſhipping God in that 
manner, which alone ſhe thought acceptable to him. But the Prior 
of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of the party, not only reſtrained 
this impetuous ſpirit ; but, in ſpite of the murmurs of the people, 
and the exclamations of the preachers, obtained for the Queen and 
her domeſtics the undiſturbed exerciſe of the Catholic religion. 
Near an hundred years after this period, when the violence of reli- 
gious animoſities had begun to ſubſide, when time and the progreſs 
of learning had enlarged the views of the human mind, an Eng- 
liſh houſe of Commons refuſed to indulge the wife of their Sove- 
reign in the private uſe of the maſs. The Proteſtant leaders de- 
| ſerve, on this occaſion, the praiſe both of wiſdom and of modera- 
tion for conduct ſo different. But, at the fame time, whoever re- 
flects upon the encroaching and ſanguinary ſpirit of Popery, will be 
far from. treating the fears and caution of the more zealous Refor- 
mers as altogether imaginary, and deſtitute of any real foundation. 


Tur Proteſtants, however, by this compliance with the Queen's 
prejudices, obtained a. proclamation highly favourable to their reli- 


* Knox, 287. 
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gion. The Reformed doctrine, though eſtabliſhed all over the king- 
dom, had never received the countenance or ſanction of royal autho- 


rity. On this occaſion, the Queen declared any attempt towards 
an alteration or ſubverſion of it, to be a capital crime *. 


Tur Queen, conformable to the plan which had been concerted 
in France, committed the adminiſtration of affairs entirely to Prote- 


ſtants. Her council was filled with the moſt eminent perſons of 
that party ; not a ſingle Papiſt was admitted into any degree of con- 
fidence . The Prior of St. Andrew's and Maitland of Lething- 
ton ſeemed to hold the firſt place in the Queen's affection, and poſ- 
ſeſſed all the power and reputation of favourite Miniſters, Her choice 
could not have fallen upon perſons more acceptable to her people; 
and, by their prudent advice, Mary conducted herſelf with fo much 
moderation, and deference to the ſentiments of the nation, as could 
not fail of gaining the affection of her ſubjects 4, the firmeſt foun- 
dation of a Prince's power, and the only genuine ſource of his 


happineſs and glory. 


A coRDIAL reconcilement with Elizabeth was another object of 
great importance to Mary ; and though ſhe ſeems to have had it 
much at heart, in the beginning of her adminiſtration, to accom- 
pliſh ſuch a deſireable conjunction, yet many events occurred to 
widen, rather than to cloſe the breach. The formal offices of friend- 
ſhip, however, are ſeldom neglected among Princes, and Elizabeth, 
who had attempted ſo openly to obſtruct the Queen's voyage into 
Scotland, did not fail, a few days after her arrival, to command 
Randolph to congratulate her ſafe return. Mary, that ſhe might 


* Keith, 504. + Knox, 285, + Leſly, 235. 
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be on equal terms with her, ſent Maitland to the Engliſh court, Book [IT, 


with many ceremonious expreſſions of regard for Elizabeth *. Both 
the Ambaſſadors were received with the utmoſt civility ; and, on 
each ſide, the profeſſions of kindneſs, as they were made with little 
ſincerity, were liſtened to with proportional credit. 


BoTH were intruſted, however, with ſomething more than mere 
matter of ceremony. Randolph urged Mary, with freſh importu- 
nity, to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. Maitland endeavoured to 
amuſe Elizabeth, by apologizing for the dilatory conduct of his 
Miſtreſs with regard to that point. The multiplicity of public af- 
fairs ſince her arrival in Scotland, the importance of the queſtion 
in diſpute, and the abſence of many noblemen, with whom ſhe was 
obliged in decency to conſult, were the pretences offered in excuſe 
for her conduct; the real cauſes of it were thoſe, which have already 
been mentioned. But in order to extricate herſelf out of theſe 
difficulties, into which the treaty of Edinburgh had led her, Mary 
was brought to yield a point, which formerly ſhe ſeemed determined 
never to give up. She inſtructed Maitland to ſignify her willing- 
neſs to diſclaim any right to the Crown of England, during the 


life of Elizabeth, and the lives of her poſterity ; if, in failure of 


theſe, ſhe were declared next heir by act of parliament 4. 


REASONABLE as this propoſal might appear to Mary, who there- 
by precluded herſelf from diſturbing Elizabeth's poſſeſſion of the 
throne, nothing could be more inconſiſtent with Elizabeth's inter- 
eſt, or more contradictory to a paſſion, which predominated in the 


character of that Princeſs. Notwithſtanding all the great qualities 


* Keith, 181, &c, + Camden, 387. Buchan. 329. 
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which threw ſuch luſtre on her reign, we may obſerve, that ſhe was 
tinctured with a jealouſy of her right to the Crown, which often 
betrayed her into mean and ungenerous actions. The peculiarity 
of her ſituation heightened, no doubt, and increaſed, but did not 
infuſe this paſſion. It deſcended to her from Henry VII. her grand- 
father, whom, in ſeveral features of his charaQer, ſhe nearly reſem- 
bled. Like him ſhe ſuffered the title by which ſhe held the Crown 
to remain ambiguous and controverted, rather than ſubmit it to par- 
liamentary diſcuſſion, or derive any addition to her right, from 
ſuch authority. Like him, ſhe obſerved every pretender to the 
ſucceſſion, not only with that attention, which prudence preſcribes ; 
but with that averſion which ſuſpicion inſpires. The preſent un- 
certainty with regard to the right of ſucceſſion, operated for Eliza- 
beth's advantage, both on her ſubjects, and on her rivals. Among 
the former, every lover of his country regarded her life as the great 
ſecurity of the national tranquillity ; and choſe rather to acknow- 
ledge a title which was dubious, than to ſearch for one that was 
unknown. The latter, while nothing was decided, were held in 
dependence, and obliged to court her. The manner in which ſhe 
received this ill- timed propoſal of the Scottiſh Queen, was no other 
than might have been expected. She rejected it in a peremptory 
tone, with many expreſſions of a reſolution never to permit a point 
of ſo much delicacy to be touched. 


ABouT this time, the Queen made her public entry into Edin- 
burgh with great pomp. Nothing was neglected, which could 
expreſs the duty and affection of the citizens towards their Sove- 
reign. But amidſt theſe demonſtrations of regard, the genius and 
ſentiments of the nation diſcovered themſelves, in a circumſtance, 
which, though inconſiderable, ought not to be overlooked. As it 


was 


FN LN. 


ſolemnity; moſt of theſe, on this occaſion, were contrived to be re- 
preſentations of the vengeance which the Almighty hath inflicted 
upon idolaters . Even while they ſtudied to amuſe and to flatter 
the Queen, her ſubjects could not refrain from teſtifying their ab- 
horrence of that religion which ſhe profeſſed. 


Queen's care. The laws enacted for preſervation of public or- 
der, and the ſecurity of private property, were nearly the ſame 
in Scotland, as in every other civilized country. But the nature of 
the Scottiſh conſtitution, the impotence of regal authority, the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, the violence of faction, and the fierce 
manners of the people, rendered the execution of theſe laws feeble, 
irregular, and partial. In the counties which border on England, 
this defect was moſt apparent; and the conſequences of it moſt ſen- 
ſibly felt. The inhabitants, ſtrangers to induſtry, averſe from la- 
bour, and unacquainted with the arts of peace, ſubſiſted intirely 
by ſpoil and pillage, and being confederated in ſepts or clans, com- 
mitted theſe exceſſes not only with impunity, but even with ho- 
nour. During the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom from the death 
of James V. this dangerous licence had grown to an unuſual height ; 
and the inroads and rapine of thoſe freebooters were become no 
leſs intolerable to their own countrymen, than to the Engliſh. 
To reſtrain and puniſh theſe outrages, was an action equally 
popular in both kingdoms. The Prior of St. Andrew's was 
the perſon choſen for this important ſervice, and extraordinary 


* Keith, 189; 
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was the mode of the times to exhibit many pageants at every public Book IIL. 


To reſtore the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, and to reform 3 
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the internal police of the country, became the next object of the borderers. 
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powers, together with the title of the Queen's lieutenant, were 
veſted in him for this purpoſe. 


NoTniNG can be more ſurpriſing to men, accuſtomed to regu- 
lar government, than the preparations made on this occaſion. They 
were ſuch as might be expected in the rudeſt and moſt imperfect 
ſtate of fociety. The freeholders of eleven ſeveral counties, with 
all their followers completely armed, were ſummoned to aſſiſt the 
Licutenant in the diſcharge of his office. Every thing reſembled 
a military expedition, rather than the progreſs of a court of juſtice *. 
The Prior executed his commiſſion with ſuch vigour and prudence, 
as acquired him a great increaſe of reputation and popularity among 
his countrymen. Numbers of the banditti ſuffered the puniſhment 
due to their crimes ; and, by the impartial and rigorous adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, order and tranquillity were reſtored to that part of 
the kingdom. 


DURING the abſence of the Prior of St. Andrew's, the leaders 
of the Popiſh faction ſeem to have taken ſome ſteps towards inſi- 
nuating themſelves into the Queen's favour and confidence +. But 
the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the moſt remarkable perſon in the 
party for abilities and political addreſs, was received with little favour 
at court ; and whatever ſecret partiality the Queen might have to- 
wards thoſe who profeſſed the ſame religion with herſelf, ſhe diſ- 
covered no inclination, at that time, to take the adminiſtration of 
affairs out of the hands, to which ſhe had already committed it. 


Tur cold reception of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's was owing 
to his connection with the houſe of Hamilton; from which the 
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Queen was much alienated. The Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal Book III 


could never forgive the zeal, with which the Duke of Chatelhe- 
rault and his ſon the Earl of Arran had eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Congregation. Princes ſeldom view their ſucceſſors without jealouſy 
2nd diſtruſt. The Prior of St. Andrew's, perhaps, dreaded the 
Duke as a rival in power. All theſe cauſes concurred in infuſing 
into the Queen's mind an averſion for that family. The Duke, 
indulging his love of retirement, lived at a diſtance from court, 
without taking pains to inſinuate himſelf into favour; and 
though the Earl of Arran openly aſpired to marry the Queen, he- 
by a moſt unpardonable act of imprudence, was the only noble- 
man of diſtinction who oppoſed Mary's enjoying the exerciſe of 
her religion; and by raſhly entering a public proteſtation againſt it, 
entirely forfeited her favour *. At the ſame time, the ſordid parſi- 
mony of his father obliged him either to hide himſelf in ſome re- 
tirement, or to appear in a manner unbecoming his dignity as firſt 
Prince of the blood, or his high pretenſions as ſuitor to the Queen +, 
His love, inflamed by diſappointment, and his impatience, exaſpe- 
rated by negle&, preyed gradually on his reaſon, and, after many 
extravagancies, broke out at laſt in ungovernable frenzy. 


 TowaRDs the end of the year, a Convention of Eſtates was held 
chiefly on account of eccleſiaſtical affairs. The aſſembly of the 
church, which fat at the ſame time, preſented a petiticn, contain- 
ing many demands with reſpect to the ſuppreſſing of Popery, the 
encouraging the Proteſtant religion, and the providing for the main- 


tenance of the clergy F. The laſt was a matter of great impor- 
tance, and the ſteps taken towards it deſerve to be traced, 
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Book III. Troucn the number of Proteſtant preachers was now conſi- 
ke" "gs derably increaſed, many more were ſtill wanted, in every corner of 
A new rege- the kingdom. No legal proviſion having been made for them, 
cerning the they had hitherto drawn a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence from 
ater it tj the benevolence of their people. To ſuffer the miniſters of an 
eſtabliſhed church to continue in this ſtate of indigence and depen- 
dence, was an indecency equally repugnant to the principles of reli- 
gion, and to the maxims of ſound policy; and would have juſti- 
fed all the imputations of avarice, with which the Reformation 
was then loaded by its enemies. The revenues of the Popiſh 
church were the only fund, which could be employed for their 
relief; but during the three laſt years, the ſtate of theſe was great- 
ly altered. A great majority of Abbots, Priors, and other heads 
of religious houſes, had, either from a ſenſe of duty, or from views 
of intereſt, renounced the errors of Popery; and, notwithſtanding 
this change in their ſentiments, they retained their ancient revenues. 
Almoſt the whole order of Biſhops, and ſeveral of the other dignita- 
ries, {till adhered to the Romiſh ſuperſtition: and though debarred 
from every ſpiritual function, continued to enjoy the temporalities 
of their benefices. Some laymen, eſpecially thoſe who had been 
active in promoting the Reformation, had, under various pretences, 
and amidſt the licence of civil wars, got into their hands poſſeſſions, 
which belonged to the church. And thus before any part of the 
ancient eccleſiaſtical revenues could be applied towards the main- 
tenance of che Proteſtant Miniſters, many different intereſts were 


to be adjuſted; many claims to be examined; and the prejudices 
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and paſſions of the two contending parties required the application 
of a delicate hand. After much contention, the following plan was 
approved by a majority of voices, and acquieſced in even by the Po- 
piſh clergy themſelves. An exact account of the value of eccle- 

7 Gaſtical 
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Gaſtical benefices throughout the kingdom was appointed to be Book III. . 
taken. The preſent incumbents, to whatever party they adhered, n 

were allowed to keep poſſeſſion: two thirds of their whole reve- 

nue were reſerved for their own uſe, the remainder was annexed to 

the Crown; and out of that, the Queen undertook to aſſign a ſuf- 

ficient maintenance for the Proteſtant clergy *. 


As moſt of the Biſhops and ſeveral of the other dignitaries were 
fill firmly attached to the Popiſh religion, the extirpation of the 
whole order, rather than an act of ſuch extraordinary indulgence, 
might have been expected from the zeal of the preachers, and from 
the ſpirit which had hitherto animated the nation. But, on this 
occaſion, other principles obſtructed the operation of ſuch as were 
purely religious. Zeal for liberty, and the love of wealth, two 
paſſions extremely oppoſite, concurred in determining the Pro- 
teſtant leaders to fall in with this plan, which deviated ſo manifeſt- 
ly from the maxims, by which they had hitherto regulated their 


conduc. 


Ir the Reformers had been allowed to act without controul, 
and to level all diſtinctions in the church, the immenſe revenues 
annexed. to eccleſiaſtical dignities could not, with any colour of 
juſtice, have been retained by thoſe in whoſe hands they now were; 
but muſt either have been diſtributed among the Proteſtant clergy, 
who performed all religious offices, or muſt have fallen to the Queen, 
from the bounty of whoſe anceſtors, the greater part of them was 
ariginally derived. The former ſcheme, however ſuitable to the re-- 
ligious ſpirit of many among the people, was attended with mani- 


*- Keith, Append. 175, Knox, 194. 
fold: 
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Book III. fold danger. The Popith ecclefiaſtics had acquired a ſhare in the 
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1 561. national property, which far exceeded the proportion that was con- 


ſiſtent with the happineſs of the kingdom; and the nobles were de- 
termined to guard againſt this evil, by preventing the return of thoſe 
vaſt poſſeſſions into the hands of the church. Nor was the latter, 
which expoſed the conſtitution to more imminent hazard, to be 
avoided with leſs care. Even that circumſcribed prerogative, which 
the Scottiſh Kings poſſeſſed, was the object of jealouſy to the nobles. 
| If they had allowed the Crown to ſeize the ſpoils of the church, 
ſuch an increaſe of power muſt have followed that acceſſion of pro- 
perty, as would have raiſed -the royal authority above countroul, 
and have rendered the moſt limited Prince in Europe the moſt ab- 
ſolute and independent. The reign of Henry VIII. preſented a 
recent and alarming example of this nature. The wealth which 
flowed in upon that Prince, from the ſuppreſſion of the monaſte- 
ries, not only changed the maxims of his government, but the 
temper of his mind ; and he who had former'y ſubmitted to his 
9 Parliaments, and courted his people, dictated, from that time, 
to the former, with intolerable inſolence; and tyrannized over the 
latter with unprecedented ſeverity : and if his policy had not been 
extremely ſhort-ſighted, if he had not ſquandered what he ac- 
quired, with a profuſion equal to his rapaciouſneſs, and which de- 
feated his ambition, he might have eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm in Eng- 
land, on a baſis ſo broad and ſtrong, as all the efforts of the ſub- 
jects would never have been able to ſhake. In Scotland, where 
the riches of the clergy bore as great a proportion to the wealth 
| of the kingdom, the acquiſition of church-lands would have been 
1 | of no leſs importance to the Crown, and no leſs fatal to the ariſ- 
tocracy. The nobles, for this reaſon, guarded againſt ſuch an in- 
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creaſe of the royal power, and thereby ſecured their own inde- Book III. 
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AvARICE mingled itſelf with their concern for the intereſt of 
their order. The re-uniting the poſſeſſions of the church to the 
Crown, or the beſtowing them on the Proteſtant clergy, would 
have been a fatal blow both to thoſe nobles, who had, by fraud or 
violence, ſeized part of theſe revenues, and to thoſe Abbots and 
Priors who had totally renounced their eccleſiaſtical character. But 
as the plan, which was propoſed, gave ſome ſanction to their uſur- 
pations, they promoted it with their utmoſt influence. The popiſh. 
eccleſiaſtics, though the lopping off a third of their revenues was 
by no means agreeable to them, conſented, under their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, to ſacrifice a part of their poſſeſſions, in order to pur- 
chaſe the ſecure enjoyment of the remainder; and after deeming 
the whole irrecoverably loſt, they conſidered whatever they could 
retrieve as ſo much gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries were 
men of noble birth ; and as they no longer entertained hopes of 
reſtoring the Popiſh religion, they wiſhed their own relations, ra- 
ther than the Crown, or the Proteſtant clergy, to be enriched with 
the ſpoils of the church. They connived, for this reaſon, at the 
encroachments of the nobles ; they even aided their avarice and vio- 
lence ; they dealt out the patrimony of the church among their own 
relations, and by granting feus and perpetual leaſes of lands and 
tithes, gave, to the utmoſt of their power, ſome colour of legal 
poſſeſſion, to what was formerly mere uſurpation. Many veſtiges 
of ſuch alienations ſtill remain . The nobles, with the concur- 
rence of the incumbents, daily extended their encroachments, and 
gradually ſtripped the eccleftaſtics of their richeſt and moſt valu- 


* 


* Keith, 507, Spotſ. 175, 
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der to ſilence the clamours of the Proteſtant clergy, and to be ſome 
equivalent to the Crown for its claims, amounted to no conſider- 
able ſum. The 7h:rds due by the more powerful nobles, eſpecially 
by ſuch as had embraced the Reformation, were almoſt univerſally 
remitted. Others, by producing fraudulent rentals; by eſtimating 
the corn, and other payments in kind, at an under value; and by 
the connivance of collectors; greatly diminiſhed the charge againſt 
themſelves *“: and the nobles had much reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
a device which, at ſo ſmall expence, ſecured to them ſuch vaſt 


poſſeſſions. 


No were the Proteſtant clergy conſiderable gainers by this new 


Kant deen „regulation they found it to be a more eaſy matter to kindle zeal, 
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than to extinguiſh avarice. Thoſe very men, whom formerly they 
had ſwayed with abſolute authority, were now deaf to all their re- 
monſtrances. The Prior of St. Andrew's, the Earl of Argyll, the 
Earl of Morton, and Maitland, all the moſt zealous leaders of the 
Congregation, were appointed to aſſign, or, as it was called, to 
modify their ſtipends. An hundred merks Scottiſh was the allowance 
which their liberality afforded to the generality of Miniſters. To a 
few three hundred merks were granted +. About twenty-four 
thouſand pounds Scottiſh appears to have been the whole ſum al- 
lotted for the maintenance of a national church eſtabliſhed by law, 
and eſteemed, throughout the kingdom, the true church of God g. 
Even this ſum was paid with little exactneſs, and the Miniſters were 


kept in the ſame poverty and dependance as formerly. 


* Keith, Append, 188, Spotſwood, 183, + Knox, 301. 1 Keith, Append 188. 
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THE gentleneſs of the Queen's adminiſtration, and the elegance Book III. 
of her court, had mitigated, in ſome degree, the ferocity of the Ty 752. 
nobles, and accuſtomed them to greater mildneſs and humanity ; Diſer fon, 
while, at the ſame time, her preſence and authority were a check = * 


to their factious and tumultuary ſpirit. But, as a ſtate of order 
ond tranquillity was not natural to the feudal ariſtocracy, it could 
not be of long continuance; and this year became remarkable for 
the moſt violent eruptions of inteſtine diſcord and animoſity. 


AMo d the great and independent nobility of Scotland, a Mo- 
narch could poſſeſs little authority, and exerciſe no extenſive or ri- 
gorous juriſdiction. The interfering of intereſt, the unſettled ſtate 
of property, the frequency of public commotions, and the fierce- 
neſs of their own manners, ſowed, among the great families, the 
ſeeds of many quarrels and contentions. Theſe, as we have already 
obſerved, were decided not by law, but by violence. The offend- 
ed Baron, without having recourſe to the Monarch, or acknowledg- 
ing his ſuperior authority, aſſembled his own followers, and in- 
vaded the lands of his rival in an hoſtile manner. Together with 
his eſtate and honours, every nobleman tranſmitted ſome heredi- 
tary feud to his poſterity, who were bound in honour to adopt and 
to proſecute it with the ſame inveterate rancour, 


sven a diſſention had ſubſiſted between the houſe of Hamilton 
and the Earl of Bothwell, and was heightened by mutual injuries 
during the late commotions *. Both the Earl of Arran and Both- 
well happening to be in waiting at the ſame time, their followers 


* Keith, 215. 
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quar- 
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Book III. quarrelled frequently in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and excited 

. dangerous tumults in that city. At laſt, the mediation of their 

Febr.acy. friends, particularly of Knox, brought about a reconcilement, but 
an unfortunate one to both theſe noblemen &. 


A Ftw days aſter, Arran came to Knox, and with the utmoſt ter- 
ror and confuſion, confeſſed firſt to him, and then to the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, that, in order to obtain the ſole direction of af- 
fairs, Bothwell and his kinſmen the Hamiltons, had conſpired to 
murder the Prior, Maitland, and the other favourites of the Queen. 
The Duke of Chatelherault regarded the Prior as a rival, who had 
ſupplanted him in the Queen's favour, and who filled that place at 
the helm, which he imagined to be due to himſelf, as firſt Prince 
of the blood. Bothwell, on account of the perſonal injuries which 
he had received from the Prior during the late commotions, was no 
leſs exaſperated againſt him. But whether he and the Hamiltons 
had agreed to cement their new alliance with the blood of their 
common enemy, or whether the conſpiracy exiſted only in the fran- 
tic and diſordered imagination of the Earl of Arran, it is impoſſible, 
amidſt the contradiction of hiſtorians, and the defectiveneſs of re- 
cords, poſitively to determine. Among men inflamed with reſent- 
ment, and impatient for revenge, raſh expreſſions might be uttered, 
and violent and criminal expedients propoſed ; and on that founda- 
tion, Arran's diſtempered fancy might rear the whole ſuperſtruc- 
ture of a conſpiracy. All the perſoas accuſed, denied their guilt 
with the utmoſt confidence. But the known characters of the men, 
and the violent ſpirit of the age, added greatly to the probability 
of the accuſation, and abundantly juſtify the conduct of the Queen's 


+ Knox, 305. WY: 
Mini- 
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Miniſters, who confined Bothwell, Arran, and a few of the ring- Boox III. 
leaders, in ſeparate priſons, and obliged the Duke to ſurrender the "1008. 


ſtrong caſtle of Dunbarton, which he had held ever fince the time 
of his reſigning the office of Regent “. 


Tux deſigns of the Earl of Huntly againſt the Prior of St. An- The Fart of 
: ; Huntly's en- 
drew's were deeper laid, and produced more memorable and more ity th the 


tragical events. George Gordon Earl of Huntly, having been one J, 
of the nobles who conſpired againſt James III. and who raiſed his 

ſon James IV. to the throne, enjoyed a great ſhare in the confi- 

dence of that generous Prince +. By his bounty, great acceſſions N 
of wealth and power were added to a family, already opulent and 
powerful. On the death of that Monarch, Alexander the next 
Earl, being appointed Lord Lieutenant of all the counties beyond 
Forth, left the other nobles to contend for offices at court ; and 
retiring to the north, where his eſtate and influence lay, refided 
there, in a kind of princely independence. The Chieftains in that 
part of the kingdom dreaded the growing dominion of ſuch a dan- 
gerous neighbour, but were unable to prevent his encroachments. 
Some of his rivals he ſecretly undermined, others he ſubdued by 
open force. His eſtate far exceeded that of any other ſubject, and 
his ſuperiorities and juriſdictions extended over many of the nor- 
thern counties. With power and poſſeſſions ſo immenſe, un- 
der two long and feeble minorities, and amidit the ſhock of civil 
commotions, the Earls of Huntly might have indulged the moſt 
elevated hopes. But happily for the Crown, an active and enter- 
prifing ſpirit was not the characteriſtic of that family, and whatever 
object their ambition might have in view, they choſe rather to ac- 
quire it by political addreſs, than to ſeize it openly, and by force 
of arms. 


* 


* Knox, 30:7, 308. Keith, 202, + Crawf. Officers of State, 56. 
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Tur conduct of George the preſent Earl, during the late com- 
motions, had been perfectly ſuitable to the character of the family, 
in that age; dubious, variable, and crafty. While the ſucceſs of 
the Lords of the Congregation was uncertain, he aſſiſted the Queen 
Regent in her attempts to cruſh them. When their affairs put on 
a better aſpect, he pretended to join them, but never heartily fa- 
voured their cauſe. He was courted and feared by each of the con- 
tending parties; both connived at his encroachments in the north, 
and, by artifice and force, which he well knew how to employ al- 
ternately, and in their proper places, he added every day to the 
exorbitant power and wealth which he poſſeſſed. 


Hr obſerved the growing reputation and authority of the Prior 
of St. Andrew's, with the greateſt jealouſy and concern, and confi- 
dered him as a rival who had engroſſed that ſhare in the Queen's 
confidence, to which his own zeal for the Popiſh religion ſeemed 
to give him a preferable title. Perſonal injuries ſoon increaſed the 
miſunderſtanding occaſioned by rivalthip in power. The Queen 
having determined to reward the ſervices of the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, by creating him an Earl, ſhe made choice of Mar, as the 
place whence he ſhould take his title; and, that he might be bet- 
ter able to ſupport. his new honour, beſtowed upon him, at the 
ſame time, the lands of that, name. Theſe were part of the royal 
demeſnes *, but the Earls of Huntly had been permitted, for ſeve- 
ral years, to keep poſſeſſion of them +. On this occaſion, the Ear} 
not only complained, with ſome reaſon, of the loſs which he ſuſ- 
tained, but had real cauſe to be alarmed at the intruſion of a for- 
midable neighbour into the heart of his territories, who might bo 


* Crawf. Peer. 297. + Buch. 334. 
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able to rival his power, and excite his oppreſſed vaſſals to ſhake off Book III. 
— — 


his yoke. 1502. 


AN incident, which happened ſoon after, encreaſed and confirm- june 2 
ed Huntly's ſuſpicions. Sir John Gordon, his third ſon, and Lord 
Ogilvie had a diſpute about the property of an eſtate. This diſ- 
pute became a deadly quarrel. They happened unfortunately to 
meet in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and being both attended with 
armed followers, a ſcuffle enſued, in which Lord Ogilvie was dan- 
gerouſly wounded by Sir John. The Magiſtrates ſeized both the 
offenders, and the Queen commanded them to be ſtrictly confined. 
Under any regular government, ſuch a breach of public peace and 
order would expoſe the perſon offending, to certain puniſhment. 
At this time, ſome ſeverity was neceſſary, in order to vindicate the 
Queen's authority from an inſult, the moſt heinous which had been 
offered to it, ſince her return into Scotland. But in an age accuſ- 
tomed to licence and anarchy, even this moderate exertion of her 
power in ordering them to be kept in cuſtody, was deemed an act 
of intolerable rigour ; and the friends of each party began to con- 
vene their vaſſals and dependants, in order to overawe, or to fruſ- 
trate the deciſions of juſtice ® Mean while, Gordon made his 
eſcape out of priſon, and flying into Aberdeenſhire, complained. 
loudly of the indignity with which he had been treated; and as 
all the Queen's actions were, at this juncture, imputed to the 
Earl of Mar, this added not a little to the reſentment, which Hunt-- 
ly had conceived againft that nobleman. 


AT the very time when theſe paſſions fermented, with the ut- hank 4, 
moſt violence, in the minds of the Earl of Huntly and his family, 


* Keith, 223. 


the 
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September 1. 


THE HELI T ORNY 


the Queen happened to ſet out on a progreſs into the northern parts 
of the kingdom. She was attended by the Earls of Mar and Mor- 
ton, Maitland, and other leaders of that party. The preſence of 
the Queen, in a country where no name greater than the Earl of 
Huntly's had been heard of, and no power ſuperior to his had been 
exerciſed, for many years, was an event, of itſelf, abundantly mor- 
tifying to that haughty nobleman. But while the Queen was en- 
tirely under the direction of Mar, all her actions were more apt to 


be miſrepreſented, and conſtrued into injuries; and a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances could not but occur to awaken Huntly's jealouſy, to of- 
fend his pride, and to inflame his reſentment. Amidit the agitations 


of ſo many violent paſſions, ſome eruption was unavoidable. 


ON Mary's arrival in the north, Huntly employed his wife, a 
woman capable of executing the commiſſion with abundance of dex- 
terity, to ſooth the Queen, and to intercede for pardon to their ſon. 


But the Queen peremptorily required, that he ſhould again deliver 
himſelf into the hands of juſtice, and rely on her clemency. Gor- 


don was perſuaded to do fo; and being enjoined by the Queen to 
enter himſelf priſoner in the caſtle of Stirling, he promiſed likewiſe 
to obey that command. Lord Erſkine, Mar's uncle, was, at that 
time, Governor of this fort. The Queen's ſeverity, and the place 
in which ſhe appointed Gordon to be confined, were interpreted to 


be new marks of Mar's rancour, and augmented the hatred of the 
Gordons againſt him, 


ME aN time, Sir John Gordon ſet out towards Stirling ; but in- 
ſtead of performing his promiſe to the Queen, made his eſcapc 
from his guards, and returned to take the command of his follow- 
ers, who were riſing in arms, all over the north. Theſe were de- 


ſtined 
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ſtined to ſecond and improve the blow, by which his father pro- Book III. 


poſed, ſecretly, and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, and Mait- 
land, his principal adverſaries. The time and place for perpetrat- 
ing this horrid deed were frequently appointed ; but the executing 
of it was wonderfully prevented, by ſome of thoſe unforeſeen acci- 
dents, which ſo often occur to dilconcert the ſchemes, and to in- 
timidate the hearts of aſſaſſins &. His own houte at Strathbogie was 


the laſt and mot convenient ſcene, appointed for committing the 


intended violence. But, on her journey thither, the Queen heard 


of young Gordon's flight and rebellion, and refuſing, in the firſt 
tranſports of her indignation, to enter under the father's roof, by 
that fortunate expreſſion of her reſentment, ſaved her Miniſters 
from unavoidable deſtruction Þ. 


— 


1562. 


Tur ill ſucceſs of theſe efforts of private revenge precipitated Takes arms 


Huntly into open rebellion. As the Queen was entirely under the 
direction of his rivals, it was impoſſible to work their ruin, with- 
out violating the allegiance which he owed his Sovereign. On her 
arrival at Inverneſs, the commanding officer in the caſtle, by Hunt- 
ly's order, ſhut the gates againſt her. Mary was obliged to lodge 
in the town, which was open and defencelcſs ; but this, too, was 
quickly ſurrounded by a multitude of the Earl's followers 4. The 
utmoſt conſternation ſeized the Qneen, who was attended by a 
very flender train. She every moment expected the approach of the 
rebels, and ſome ſhips were already ordered into the river to ſe- 
cure her eſcape. The loyalty of the Monroes, Frazers, Mackin- 
toſhes, and ſome neighbouring clans, who took arms in her de- 
fence, ſaved her from this danger. By their aſſiſtance, ſhe even 


* Keith, 230, + Knox, 318. 1 Crawf. Officers of State, 87, 88. 
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Book III. forced the caſtle to ſurrender, and inflicted on the Governor the 


— — 


puniſhment which his inſolence deſerved. 


Tr1s open act of diſobedience was the occaſion of a mea- 
ſure more galling to Huntly than any the Queen had hither- 
to taken. Lord Erſkine having pretended a right to the earl- 
dom of Mar, Stewart reſigned it in his favour; and at the fame 
time Mary conferred upon him the Title of Earl of Murray, 
with the eſtate annexed to that dignity, which had been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Earl of Huntly ſince the year 1548 *. From 
this he concluded that his family was devoted to deſtruction ; 
and dreading to be ſtripped, gradually, of thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which, in reward of their ſervices, the gratitude of the Crown 
had beſtowed on himſelf, or his anceſtors, he no longer diſ- 
guiſed his intentions, but, in defiance of the Queen's procla- 
mation, openly took arms. Inſtead of yielding thoſe places 
of ſtrength, which Mary required him to ſurrender, his fol- 
lowers diſperſed or cut in pieces the parties which ſhe diſpatched 
to take poſſeſſion of them ; and he himſelf, advancing with a con- 
ſiderable body of men towards Aberdeen, to which place the 
Queen was now returned, filled her ſmall court with conſter- 
nation. Murray had only a handful of men in whom he could 
confide F. In order to form the appearance of an army, he 
was obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring Ba- 
rons; but as moſt of theſe either favoured Huntly's deſigns, 
or ſtood in awe of his power, from them no cordial or effec- 
tual ſervice could be expected. 


* Crawf, Peer. 359, + Knox, 319. + Keith, 230, 
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by delay, marched briſkly towards the enemy. He found them at 


W1TH theſe troops, however, Murray, who could gain nothing Book NI. 


Corrichie, poſted to great advantage; he commanded his northern 9®ober 28. 


aſſociates inſtantly to begin the attack ; but on the firſt motion of 
the enemy, they treacherouſly turned their backs; and Huntly's 
followers, throwing aſide their ſpears, and breaking their ranks, 
drew their ſwords, and ruſhed forward to the purſuit. It was 


then, that Murray gave proof both of ſteady courage, and of pru- = is defeated 


dent conduct. He ſtood immoveable, on a riſing ground, with Nur 


the ſmall, but truſty body of his adherents, who preſenting their 
ſpears to the enemy, received them with a determined reſolution, 
which they little expected. The Highland broad {word is not a 
weapon fit to encounter the Scottiſh ſpear. In every civil commo- 
tion, the ſuperiority of the latter has been evident, and has always 
decided the conteſt. On this occaſion, the irregular attack of Hunt- 
ly's troops was eaſily repulſed by Murray's firm battalion. Before 
they recovered from the confuſion occaſioned by this unforeſeen re- 
ſiſtance, thoſe who had begun the flight, willing to regain their 
credit with the victorious party, fell upon them, and compleated 
the rout. Huntly himſelf, who was extremely corpulent, was trod- 
den to death in the purſuit. His ſons, Sir John and Adam, were 
taken, and Murray returned in triumph to Aberdeen with his pri- 
ſoners. 


Tur trial of men taken in actual rebellion againſt their Sove- 
reign was extremely ſhort. Three days after the battle, Sir John 
Gordon was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother Adam was par- 
doned on account of his youth. Lord Gordon, who had been 
privy to his father's deſigns, was feized in the ſouth, and upon 
trial found guilty of treaſon ; but, through the Queen's clemency, 
the puniſhment was remitted. The firſt Parliament proceeded againſt 

Vol. I. K k | this 
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Book III. this great family, with the utmoſt rigour of law, and reduced their 


1 power and fortune to the loweſt ebb *. 


As 


* This conſpiracy of the Earl of Huntly is one of the moſt intricate and myſ- 
terious paſſages in the Scottiſh hiſtory. As it was a tranſaction purely domeſtic, and 
in which the Engliſh were little intereſted, few original papers concerning it have 
been found in Cecil's. Collection, the great ſtorehouſe of evidence and information 
with regard to the affairs of this period. | 


* WW. 


— 


Buchanan ſuppoſes Mary to have formed a deſign about this time, of deſſroying 
Murray, and of employing the power of the Earl of Huntly for this purpoſe. But 
his account of this whole tranſaction appears to be ſo void of truth, and even of 
probability, as to deſerve no ſerious examination. At that time, Mary wanted power, 
and ſeems to have ad no inclination to commit any act of violence upon her bro- 


ther. 


re IT 


Two other hypotheſes have been advanced, in order to explain this matter, but 
they appear to be equally removed from truth. 


gy — — — r 52 K 
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I. It cannot well be conceived, that the Queen's journey to the north was a 
icheme concerted by Murray, in order to ruin the Earl of Huntly. 1. Huntly had 
reſided at court almoſt ever ſince the Queen's return. Keith, 198. Append. 175, 
Kc. This was the proper place in which to have ſeized him. To attack him in 
Aberdeenſhire, the ſeat of his power, and in the midſt of his vaſſals, was a pro- 
| !e& equally abſurd and hazardous. 2. The Queen was not accompanied with a 
| body of troops, capable of attempting any thing againſt Huntly by violence ; her train 


—_ 


| N 
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was not more numerous, than was uſual in times of greateſt tranquillity, Keith, 
230. 3. There remain two original letters with regard to this cenſpiracy, one 
from Randolph the Engliſh” Reſident, and another from Maitland, both directed 
zo Cecil. They talk of Huntly's meaſures as notoriouſly treaſonable. Randolph 
mentions his repeated attempts to aſſaſſinate Murray, &c. No hint is given of any 
previous refolution, formed by Mary's Miniſters, to ruin Huntly and his family. 
Had any ſuch deſign ever exiſted, it was Randolph's duty to have diſcovered it ; 
nor would Maitland have laboured to conceal it from the Engliſh ſecretary, Keith, 
229, 232. 
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As the fall of the Earl of Huntly is the moſt important event Book III. 


— — 


of this year, it would have been improper to interrupt the narra- I 562. 


tive, by taking notice of leſſer tranſactions, which may now be 
related with equal propriety. | 


Id the beginning of ſummer, Mary, who was deſirous of en- An interview: 


- a CY — ; between Eli- 
tering into more intimate correſpondence and familiarity with zabeth and 


. . > 6 s 
Elizabeth, employed Maitland to defire a perſonal interview with r 


her, ſomewhere in the north of England. As this propoſal could 
not be rejected with decency, the time, the place, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the meeting were inſtantly agreed upon. But Eli- 
zabeth was prudent enough not to admit into her kingdom, a ri- 
val, who outſhone herſelf, ſo far, in beauty, and gracefulneſs of 
perſon ; and who excelled, ſo eminently, in all the arts of infinua- 


IL, To ſuppoſe that the Earl of Huntly had laid any plan for ſeizing the Queen, 
and her Minifters, ſeems to be no leſs improbable. 1. On the Queen's arrival in 
the north, he laboured, in good earneſt, to gain her favour, and to obtain a par- 
don for his ſon. Knox, 318. 2. He met the Queen, firſt at Aberdeen, and then 
at Rothemay, whither he would not have ventured to come, had he harboured 
any ſuch treaſonable reſolution. Knox, 318. 3. His conduct was irreſolute and 
wavering, like that of a man diſconcerted by an unforeſeen danger, not like one 
executing a concerted plan. 4. The moſt conſiderable perſons of his Clan ſub- 
mitted to the Queen, and found ſurety to obey her commands. Keith 226. Had 
the Earl been previouſly determined to riſe in arms againſt the Queen, or to ſeize 
her Miniſters, it is probable he would have imparted it to his principal followers, 
nor would they have deſerted him in this manner, 


For theſe reaſons we have, on the one hand, vindicated the Earl of Murray 
from any deliberate intention of ruining the family of Gordon ; and on the other 
hand, we have imputed the violent conduct of the Earl of Huntly, to a ſudden 


ſtart of reſentment, without charging him with any premeditated purpoſe of re- 
bellion, 


K k 2 tion 
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Book III. tion and addreſs. Under pretence of being confined to London, by 
the attention which ſhe was obliged to give to the civil wars in 


1562. 

; France, ſhe put off the interview for that ſeaſon “, and prevented 
her ſubjects from ſeeing the Scottiſh Queen, the charms of whoſe 
appearance, and behaviour, ſhe envied, and had ſome reaſon to dread. 

June 2. DvR1NG this year, the Aſſembly of the church met twice. In 


December 2 | my 
both theſe meetings, were exhibited many complaints of the pover- 


ty and dependence of the church ; and many murmurs againſt the 
negligence or avarice of thoſe, who had been appointed to collect, 
and to diſtribute the ſmall fund, appropriated for the maintenance 
of preachers T. A petition, craving redreſs of their grievances, 
was preſented to the Queen ; but without any effect. There was 
no reaſon to expect that Mary would diſcover any forwardneſs to 
grant the requeſts of ſuch ſupplicants. And as her Miniſters, though 
all moſt zealous Proteſtants, were themſelves growing rich on the 
inheritance of the church, they were equally regardleſs of the indi- 
gence and demands of their brethren. 
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1564. Mary had now continued above two years in a ſtate of widow- 
Negociations hood. Her gentle adminiſtration had ſecured the hearts of her ſub- 
— 8 jects, who were impatient for her marriage, and wiſhed the Crown 
mari9e% to deſcend in the right line from their ancient Monarchs. She her- 

ſelf was the moſt. amiable woman of the age, and the fame of her 
accompliſhments, together with the favourable circumſtance of 
her having one kingdom already in her poſſeſſion, and the pro- 
ſpe& of mounting the throne of another, prompted' many dif- 
ferent Princes to ſolicit an alliance fo illuſtrious. Scotland, by 


its ſituation, threw ſo much weight and power into whatever 
Keith, 216. +, Knox, 311, 323. 
ale 
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ſcale it fell, that all Europe waited with ſolicitude for Mary's de- Book III. 
termination ; and no event in that age excited ſtronger political © 563. 
fears and jealouſies; none intereſted more deeply the paſſions of ſe- 

veral Princes, or gave riſe to more contradictory intrigues, than the 


marriage of the Scottiſh Queen. 


Tur Princes of the houſe of Auſtria remembered what. vaſt Sheis folici- 
projects the French had founded on their former alliance with the = . 4 
Queen of Scots; and though the unexpected death, firſt of Henry 
and then of Francis, had hindered theſe from taking effect, yet if 
Mary ſhould again make choice of a huſband among the French 


Princes, the ſame deſigns might be revived and proſecuted with bet- 


ter ſucceſs. 


In order to prevent this, the Emperor entered into a negocia- By the Arch. 
tion with the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had propoſed to marry the OY DIY 
Scottiſh Queen to the Archduke Charles, Ferdinand's third ſon. 

The matter was communicated to Mary ; and Melvil, who, at that 
time, attended the EleCtor Palatine, was commanded to inquire 
into the character and ſituation. of the Archduke *. 


PuIL Ip II. though no leſs apprehenſive of Mary's falling once By Don Car- 
more into the hands of France, envied his uncle Ferdinand the!“ f Spain. 
acquiſition of ſo important a prize, and as his own infatiable am- 
bition graſped at all the kingdoms of Europe, he employed his am- 
baſſador at the French court, to ſolicit the Princes of Lorrain in be- 
half of his ſon Don Carlos, at that time, the heir of all the extenſive 


dominions, which belonged to the Spaniſh monarchy Þ+.. 


* Melv. 63, 65. Keith, 239. See Append. N VII. 
+ Caſteln. 461. Addit. ad Labor. 50, 503. 
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Tae. 159 T:-OR'Y 

CATHERINE of Medicis, on the other hand, dreaded the mar- 
riage of the Scottiſh Queen with any of the Auſtrian Princes, which 
would have added ſo much to the power and pretenſions of that 
ambitious race. Her jealouſy of the Princes of Lorrain rendered 
her no leſs averſe from an alliance, which by ſecuring them the 
protection of the Emperor or King of Spain, would give new bold- 
neſs to their enterprifing ſpirit, and enable them to ſet the power 
of the Crown, which they already rivalled, at open defiance : ' And 
as ſhe was afraid that theſe ſplendid propoſals of the Auſtrian fa- 
mily would dazzle the young Queen, ſhe inſtantly diſpatched Caſ- 
telnau into Scotland, to offer her in marriage the Duke of Anjou, 
the brother of her former huſband, who ſoon after mounted the 


_ throne of France *. 


Mary's deli- 
berations con- 
cerning it. 


MARY attentively weighed the pretenſions of ſo many rivals. 
The Archduke had little to recommend him, but his high birth. 


The example of Henry VIII. was a warning againſt contracting a 
marriage with the brother of her former huſband ; nor could ſhe 
bear the thoughts of appearing in France, in a rank inferior to that 
which ſhe had formerly held in that kingdom. She liſtened, there- 
fore, with partiality, to the Spaniſh propoſitions, and the proſpect 
of ſuch vaſt power and dominions flattered the ambition of a young 
and aſpiring Princeſs. 


Tyres ſeveral circumſtances however concurred to divert Mary 
from any thoughts of a foreign alliance. 


TRE firſt of theſe was the murder of her uncle the Duke of 
Guiſe. . The violence and ambition of that nobleman had involved 


* Caſtelnau, 461. 7 
his 
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his country in a civil war; which was conducted with furious ani- Book III. 
moſity, and various ſucceſs. At laſt the Duke laid ſiege to Orleans, dey Food 
the bulwark of the Proteſtant cauſe ; and he had reduced that city 

to the laſt extremity, when he was aſſaſſinated by the frantic zeal 

of Poltrot. This blow proved fatal to the Queen of Scots. The 

young Duke was a minor; and the Cardinal of Lorrain, though 

ſubtle and intriguing, wanted that undaunted and enterpriſing cou- 

rage, which rendered the ambition of his brother {fo formidable. 

Catherine, inſtead of encouraging the ambition, or furthering the 

pretenſions of her daughter-in-law, took pleaſure in mortifying 

the one, and in diſappointing the other. In this ſituation, and 

without ſuch a protector, it became neceſſary for Mary to contract 

her views, and to proceed with caution; and whatever proſpect of 

advantage might allure her, ſhe could venture upon no dangerous or 

doubtful meaſure. 


Tur ſecond circumſtance, which weighed with Mary, was the The views of 


opinion of the Queen of England. The marriage of the Scottiſh =: 
Queen intereſted Elizabeth more deeply than any other Prince 
and ſhe obſerved all her deliberations concerning it with the moſt 


anxious attention. She herſelf ſeems early to have formed a reſo— 
lution of living unmarried, and ſhe diſcovered no ſmall inclination 
to impoſe the ſame law on the Queen of Scots. She had already 
experienced what uſe might be made of Mary's power and preten- 
ſions, to invade her dominions, and to diſturb her poſſeſſion of the 
Crown. The death of Francis II. had happily delivered her from 
this danger, which ſhe determined to guard againſt for the ſuture, 
with the utmoſt care. As the reſtleſs ambition of the Auſtrian 
Princes, the avowed and bigotted patrons of the Catholic ſuperſti- 
tion, made her, in a particular manner, dread their neighbourhood, 
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ſhe inſtructed Randolph, to remonſtrate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
againſt any alliance with them ; and to acquaint Mary, that as ſhe 
herſelf would conſider ſuch a match to be a breach of the perſonal 
friendſhip, in which they were fo happily united; fo the Engliſh 
nation would regard it, as the diſſolution of that confederacy which 
now ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms : That, in order to pre- 
ſerve their own religion and liberties, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, take ſome ſtep prejudicial to her right of ſucceſſion, which, as 
ſhe well knew, they neither wanted power nor pretences to invali- 
date, and ſet afide. This threatening was accompanied with a 
promiſe, but expreſſed in very ambiguous terms, that if Ma- 
ry's choice of a huſband ſhould prove agreeable to the Engliſh 
nation, Elizabeth would appoint proper perſons to examine her title 
to the ſucceſſion, and, - if well founded, command it to be publickly 
recognized. She obſerved, however, a myſterious ſilence concern- 
ing the perſon, on whom ſhe wiſhed the choice of the Scottiſh 


Queen to fall. The revealing of this ſecret was reſerved for ſome 


future negociation. Mean while ſhe threw out ſome obſcure hints, 
that a native of Britain, or one not of princely rank, would be her 
ſafeſt and moſt inoffenſive choice &. An advice offered with ſuch 
an air of ſuperiority and command, mortified, no doubt, the pride 
of the Scottiſh Queen, But, under her preſent circumſtances, ſhe 
was obliged to bear this indignity. Deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance, 
and intent upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion, the great object of her 
wiſhes and ambition, it became neceſſary to court a rival, whom, 
without manifeſt imprudence, ſhe could not venture to offend. 


Tur inclination of her own ſubjects was another, and not the 
leaſt conſiderable circumſtance, which called for Mary's attention 


* Keith, 242, 245. 
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at this conjuncture. They had been taught, by the fatal experi- Book UI. 
ment of her former marriage, to dread an union with any great rr” Fo 


Prince, whoſe power might be employed to oppreſs their religion 
and liberties. They trembled at the thoughts of a match with a 
foreigner ; and if the Crown ſhould be ſtrengthened by new domi- 
nions, or alliances, they foreſaw that the royal prerogative would 
ſoon be ſtretched beyond its ancient and legal limits. Their eager- 
neſs to prevent this could ſcarce fail of throwing them into the arms 
of England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford them her aid, to- 
wards obſtructing a meaſure fo diſagreeable to herſelf. "Twas eaſy 
for them to ſeize the perſon of the Sovereign. By the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh fleet, they could render it difficult for any foreign Prince 
to land in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, now an inconſiderable 
party in the kingdom, and diſpirited by the loſs of the Earl of Hunt- 
ly, could give no obſtruction to their deſigns. To what violent ex- 
tremes, the national abhorrence of a foreign yoke might have been 
carried is manifeſt from the tranſactions both previous, and ſubſe- 
quent to the preſent period. 


Fon theſe reaſons, Mary laid aſide, at that time, all thoughts of 
a foreign alliance, and ſeemed willing to ſacrifice her own ambition, 
in order to remove the jealouſies of Elizabeth, and to quiet the 
fears of her own ſubjects. 


THz Parliament met this year, for the firſt time, fince the a pariarest 


Queen's return into Scotland. Mary's adminiſtration had hitherto 
been extremely popular. Her Miniſters poſſeſſed the confidence 
of the nation ; and, by conſequence, the proceedings of that aflem- 
bly were conducted with perfect unanimity. The grant of the earl- 
dom of Murray to the Prior of St. Andrew's was confirmed: the 

Vor. I. LI Ear 
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Book III. Earl of Huntly, and ſeveral of his vaſſals and dependants were at- 


— mmm} 
1.563. 


Nothing de- 
termined with 


wad to re- aſſent to the laws eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant religion. Her Mini- 
10N 


tainted : the attainder againſt Kirkaldy of Grange, and ſome of kis 
accomplices in the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, was reverſed * : 
the act of oblivion, mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received 
the royal ſanction. But Mary, who had determined never to ratify 
that treaty, took care that this ſanction ſhould not be deemed any 
acknowledgment of its validity; ſhe granted her conſent merely in 


eondeſcenſion to the Lords 'n Parliament, who, on their knees, be- 


ſought her to allay the jealouſies and apprehenſions of her 8 
by ſuch. a gracious law F. 


No attempt was made, in this Parliament, to procure the Queen's 


ſters, though xealous Proteſtants themſelves, were aware that this 
could not be urged without manifeſt danger and imprudence. She 
had conſented, through their influence, to tolerate and protect the 
reformed doctrine. They had even. prevailed on her to impriſon 
and proſecute the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and Prior of Whit- 
horn, for celebrating maſs contrary to her proclamation T. Mary, 
however, was ſtill paſſionately devoted to the Romiſn ſuperſtition ; 
and though, from political motives, ſhe had granted a temporary 
protection to opinions, which ſhe diſapproved, there were no 
grounds to hope that ſhe would agree to eſtabliſh them for perpe- 
tuity.. The moderation of thoſe who profeſſed it, was the beſt me- 
thod for reconciling the Queen to the Proteſtant religion. Time 
might abate her bigotry. Her prejudices might wear off gradually, 
and at laſt ſhe might yield to the wiſhes of her people, what their- 
importunity or their violence could never have extorted. Many 


* Knox, 330. +. Spotſw, 188. . t Keith, 239. 
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laws of importance were to be propoſed in Parliament; and to de- Book III, 
feat all theſe, by ſuch a fruitleſs and ill-timed application to the "2302. 
Queen, would have been equally injurious to individuals, and de- 

trimental to the public. 


Tux zeal of the Proteſtant clergy was deaf to all theſe conſi- Which offends 
derations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brooked no delay : ſe- . 
vere and inflexible, it would condeſcend to no compliances. The 
leading men of that order inſiſted, that this opportunity of eſtabliſh- 
ing religion by law, was not to be neglected. They pronounced 
the moderation of the courtiers, apoſtacy; and their endeavours to 
gain the Queen, they reckoned criminal and ſervile. Knox ſolemn- 
ly renounced the friendſhip of the Earl of Murray, as a man de- 
voted to Mary, and fo blindly zealous for her ſervice, as to be- 
come regardleſs of thoſe objects which he had hitherto eſteemed 
moſt ſacred. This rupture, which is a ſtrong proof of Murray's 
ſincere attachment to the Queen at that period, continued above 
a year and an half *. | 


Tur preachers being diſappointed by the men in whom they 
placed the greateſt confidence, gave vent to their indignation in 
their pulpits. Theſe ecchoed more loudly than ever, with decla- 
rations againſt idolatry ; with diſmal preſages concerning the Queen's 
marriage with a foreigner ; and with bitter reproaches againſt thoſe, 
who, from intereſted motives, had deſerted that cauſe, which they 
once reckoned it their honour to ſupport. The people, inflamed , . 3 
by ſuch vehement declamations, which were dictated by a zeal a tumolt a- 


3 mong the 
more ſincere than prudent, proceeded to raſh and unjuſtifiable acts people. 


* Knox, 331. 
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Book III. of violence, During the Queen's abſence, on a progreſs into the 
"T5. weſt, maſs continued to be celebrated in her chapel at Holy-rood- 
agu. Houſe. The multitude of thoſe who openly reſorted thither, gave 
great offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who, being free from + 

the reſtraint which the royal preſence impoſed, aſſembled in a riot- 

ous manner, interrupted the ſervice, and filled ſuch as were preſent, 

with the utmoſt conſternation. Two of the ringleaders in this tu- 


mult were ſeized, and a day appointed for their trial.“ 


Knox tried on KNox, who eſteemed the zeal of theſe perſons laudable, and their 
but acquitted. conduct meritorious, conſidered them as ſufferers in a good cauſe ; 
„ order to ſcreen them from danger, he iſſued circular letters, 
requiring all who profeſſed the true religion, or were concerned for 
the preſervation of it, to aſſemble at Edinburgh on the day of trial, 
that by their preſence, they might comfort and aſſiſt their diſtreſſed 
brethren +. One of theſe letters fell into the Queen's hands. To 
aſſemble the ſubjects without the authority of the Sovereign, was 
conſtrued to be treaſon, and a reſolution was taken to proſecnte 
December 15. Knox for that crime, before the Privy Council. Happily for him, 
his judges were not only zealous Proteſtants, but the very men, who, 
during the late commotions, had openly reſiſted, and ſet at defiance 
the Queen's authority. It was under precedents,. drawn from their 
own conduct, that Knox endeavoured to ſhelter himſelf, Nor 
would it have been an eaſy matter for theſe Counſellors to have 
found out a diſtinction, by which they could cenſure him, without 
condemning themſelves. After a long hearing, he was unanimouſ- 
ly acquitted. Sinclair Biſhop of Roſs, and Preſident of the Court 
ef Seſſion, a zealous Papiſt, heartily concurred with the other Coun- 


* Knox, 335. + Ibid.. 236. 
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ſellors in this deciſion * ; a remarkable fact, which ſhows the un-Book III. 


ſettled ſtate of government in that age; the low condition to which 
regal authority was then ſunk ; and the impunity with which ſub- 


jets might invade thoſe rights of the Crown, which are now held 
Gcred. 


THe marriage of the Scottiſh Queen continued ſtill to be the ob- 
ject of attention and intrigue. Though Elizabeth, even while ſhe 


ſhe kept her without neceſſity, in a ſtate of ſuſpence ; and hinted 
often at the perſon, whom ſhe deftined to be her huſband, without 
directly mentioning his name; yet Mary framed all her actions to 
expreſs ſuch a prudent reſpe& for the Engliſh Queen, that foreign 


Princes began to imagine ſhe had given herſelf up implicitly to her 


direction T. The proſpect of this union alarmed Catherine of Me- 
dicis. Though Catherine had taken pleaſure, all along, in doing 
ill offices to the Queen of Scots; though ſoon after the Duke of 
Guiſe's death, ſhe had put upon her a moſt mortifying indignity, 


by ſtopping the payment of her dowry, by depriving her ſubject 
the Duke of Chatelherault of his penſion, and by beſtowing the 


command of the Scottiſh Guards on a Frenchman ;: ſhe reſolved, 
however, to prevent this dangerous conjunction of the Britiſh. 
Queens. For this purpoſe, ſhe now employed all her art to ap- 
peaſe Mary ||, to whom ſhe had given ſo many cauſes of offence. 


The arrears of her dowry were inſtantly paid; more punctual re- 
mittances- were promiſed. for the future; and offers made, not only 


to reſtore, but to extend the privileges of the Scottiſh nation in 
France. It was eaſy for Mary to penetrate into the motives of this 


ſudden change; ſhe well knew. the character of her mother-in- 


Knox, 3433. 1 Keith, 248. 4. 19. 244. See Appendix, N* VIII. 
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law, and laid little ſtreſs upon profeſſions of friendſhip, which came 


from a Princeſs of ſuch a falſe and unfeeling heart. 


Tur negociation with England, relative to the marriage, ſuffered 


no interruption from this application of the French Queen. As 


Mary, in compliance to her ſubjects, and preſſed by the ſtrongeſt 
motives of intereſt, determined ſpeedily to marry, Elizabeth was 
obliged to break that unaccountable filence, which ſhe had hither- 
to affected. The ſecret was diſcloſed, and her favourite Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, was declared to be the 
happy man, whom ſhe had choſen to be the huſband of a geen, 
courted by ſo many Princes *. 


ELiZzABETH's wiſdom and penetration were remarkable in the 
choice of her Miniſters ; in diſtinguiſhing her favourites, thoſe great 
qualities were leſs conſpicuous. She was influenced in two caſes 
ſo oppoſite, by merit of very different kinds. Their capacity for 
buſineſs, their knowledge, their prudence, were the talents to which 


alone ſhe attended, in chuſing her Miniſters ; whereas beauty and 


gracefulneſs of perſon, poliſhed manners, and courtly addreſs, were 
the accompliſhments on which ſhe beſtowed her favour. She acted 
in the one caſe with the wiſdom of a Queen, in the other, ſhe diſ- 
covered the weakneſs of a woman. To this Leiceſter owed his 
grandeur. Though remarkable neither for eminence in virtue, nor 
ſuperiority of abilities, the Queen's partiality diſtinguiſhed him on 
every occaſion. She raiſed him to the higheſt honours, ſhe be- 
ſtowed on him the moſt important employments, and manifeſted 
an affection ſo diſproportionate to his merit, that, in the opinion 
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of that age, it could be accounted for only by the power of plane- Book [II, 


tary influence *, 1504, 


Tur High ſpirit of the Scottiſh Queen could not well bear the Muy otend- 
firſt overture of a match with a ſubject. Her own rank, the ſplen- BOT OR 
dor of her former marriage, and the ſolicitations, at this time, of 
ſo many powerful Princes, crouded into her thoughts, and made 
her ſenſibly feel how humbling and diſreſpectful Elizabeth's pro- 
poſal was. She diſſembled, however, with the Engliſh Refident ; 
and though ſhe declared, in ſtrong terms, what a degradation ſhe 
would deem this alliance, which brought along with it no advan- 
tage that could juſtify ſuch neglect of her own dignity, ſhe men- 


tioned the Earl of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding, in terms full of re- 
ſpect +. 


ELIZABETH, we may pteſume, did not wiſh that the propoſal Elizabeth's 
fhould be received in any other manner. After the extraordinary — 
marks ſhe had given of her own attachment to Leiceſter, and while l. 
he was ſtill in the very height of favour, it is not probable ſhe could 
think ſeriouſly of beſtowing upon him another. "Twas not her aim 
to perſuade, but only to amuſe Mary . Almoſt three years were 
elapſed ſince her return into Scotland; and though ſolicited by her 
ſubjects, and courted by the greateſt Princes in Europe, ſhe had 
hitherto been-prevented from marrying, chiefly by the artifices of 
Elizabeth. And,. if at this time, the Engliſh Queen could have 
engaged Mary to liſten to her propoſal in favour of Leiceſter, her 
power over this creature of her own would have enabled her to pro- 
tract the negociation at pleaſure ; and by keeping her rival unmar- 


ried, ſhe would have rendered the proſpect of wes ſucceſſion leſs ac- 
ceptable to the Engliſh. 


* 


. Camden, 549. + Keith, 252. t. Melv. 104, 105. 
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Lr1crsTER's own fituation was extremely delicate, and emha- 
rafſing. To gain poſſeſſion of the moſt amiable woman of the 
age, to carry away this prize from ſo many contending Princes, to 
mount the throne of an ancient kingdom, might have flattered the 
ambition of a ſubject, much more conſiderable than him. He ſaw 
all theſe advantages, no doubt; and, in ſecret, they made their full 
impreſſion. on him. But, without offending Elizabeth, he durſt 
not venture on the moſt diſtant diſcovery of his ſentiments, or 


take any ſtep towards facilitating his acquiſition of objects ſo worthy 
of deſire. 


On the other hand, Elizabeth's partiality towards him, which 
ſhe was at no pains to conceal *, might inſpire him with hopes of 
attaining the ſupreme rank in a kingdom, more illuſtrious than Scot- 
land. Elizabeth had often declared, that nothing but her reſolution 
to lead a ſingle life, and his being born her own ſubject, would have 
hindred her from chuſing the Earl of Leiceſter for a huſband. Such 
conſiderations of prudence are, however, often ſurmounted by love ; 
and Leiceſter might flatter himſelf, that the violence of her affec- 
tion would at length triumph both over the maxims of policy, and 
the ſcruples of pride. Theſe hopes induced him, now and then, 
to conclude the propoſal of his marriage with the Scottiſh Queen to 
be a project for his deſtruction ; and he imputed it to the malice of 
Cecil, who, under the ſpecious pretence of doing him honour, in- 
tended to ruin him in the good opinion both of Elizabeth and Mary . 


A TREATY of marriage, propoſed by one Queen, who dreaded 
its ſucceſs; liſtened to by another, who was ſecretly determined 


* Melv, 93, 94. + Thid. 101. 
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againſt it; and ſcarce deſired by the man himſelf, whoſe intereſt and Book III. 


reputation it was calculated, in appearance, to promote; could not, 
under ſo many unfavourable circumſtances, be brought to a for- 
tunate iſſue. Both Elizabeth and Mary continued, however, to act 
with equal diſſimulation. The former, notwithſtanding her fears 
of loſing Leiceſter, ſolicited warmly in his behalf. The latter, 
though ſhe began about this time to caſt her eyes upon another ſub- 
ject of England, did not, at once, venture finally to reject Eliza- 
beth's favourite, 


— 


1564. 


Tux perſon towards whom Mary began to turn her thoughts, Mary enter 


was Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, eldeſt fon of the Earl of Lennox. 


tains thoughts 
of marrying 


That nobleman, having been driven out of Scotland under the re- Vr Paroly. 


gency of the Duke of Chatelherault, had lived in baniſhment for 
twenty years. His wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary's moſt 


dangerous rival in her claim upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion. She was 


the daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of Henry VIII. by the 
Earl of Angus, whom that Queen married after the death of her 
huſband James IV. In that age, the right and order of ſucceſſion 
was not ſettled with the ſame accuracy, as at preſent. Time, and 
the deciſion of almoſt every caſe that can poſſibly happen, have 
at laſt introduced certainty into a matter, which, naturally, is 
ſubje& to all the variety, ariſing from the caprice of lawyers, 
guided by obſcure, and often imaginary analogies. Lady Lennox, 
though born of a ſecond marriage, was one degree nearer the royal 
blood of England than Mary. She was the daughter, Mary only 
the grandaughter of Margaret. This was not the only advantage 
over Mary which Lady Lennox enjoyed. She was born in Eng- 
land, and by a maxim of law in that country, with regard to 
private inheritances, © whoever is not born in England, or atleaſt 

Vor. I. M m | of 
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Book III. of parents, who, at the time of his birth, were in the obedi- 
ence of the King of England, cannot enjoy any inheritance in the 
kingdom *.” This maxim, Hales, an Engliſh lawyer, produced 
in a treatiſe, which he publiſhed at this time, and endeavoured to 
apply it to the right of ſucceſſion to the Crown. In a private cauſe, 
theſe pretexts might have given riſe to a long and doubtful litigation ; 
where a Crown was at ſtake, ſuch nice diſputes and ſubtleties were 
to be avoided with the utmoſt care. If Darnly ſhould happen to 
contract an alliance with any of the powerful families in England, 
or ſhould publickly profeſs the Proteſtant religion, theſe plauſible 
and popular topics might be ſo urged as to prove fatal to the preten- 
fions of a foreigner, and of a Papilt. 


— —— 
1564. 


MARY was aware of all this; and in order to prevent any dan- 
ger from that quarter, had early endeavoured to cultivate a friendly 
correſpondence with the family of Lennox. In the year 1562 +, 
both the Earl and the Lady Margaret were taken into cuſtody by 
Elizabeth's orders, on account of their holding a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the Scottiſh Queen. 


Elizabeth ſe FROM the time that Mary became ſenſible of the difficulties, 
cretly pleaſed 


with this. which would attend her marrying a foreign Prince, ſhe entered 
into a {till cloſer connexion with the Earl of Lennox I, and invited 
him to return into Scotland. This ſhe endeavoured to conceal from 
Elizabeth; but a tranſaction of ſo much importance did not eſcape 
the notice of that diſcerning Princeſs. She obſerved, but did not 
interrupt it. Nothing could fall in more perfectly with her views, 
concerning Scottiſh affairs. She was pleaſed to ſee the pride of 


* Carte, Hiſt, of Eng. vol, ili. 422. + Camd. 389, + Id. 396. 
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the Scottiſh Queen ſtoop, at laſt, to the thoughts of taking a ſub- Book III. 


ject to her bed. Darnly was in no ſituation to excite her jealouſy, 
or her fears. His father's eſtate lay in England, and by means of 
this pledge, ſhe hoped to keep the negociation entirely in her own 
hands, and to play the ſame game of artifice and delay, which ſhe 
had planned out, if her recommendation of Leiceſter had been more 
favourably received. 


As before the union of the two Crowns, no ſubject of one king- 
dom could paſs into the other without the permiſſion of both Sove- 
reigns ; no ſooner did Lennox, under pretence of proſecuting his 
wife's claim upon the earldom of Angus, apply to Elizabeth for 
her licence to go into Scotland, than he obtained it. Together 
with it, ſhe gave him letters, warmly recommending his perſon and 
cauſe to Mary's friendſhip and protection &. But, at the ſame time, 
as it was her manner to involve all her tranſactions with regard to 
Scotland, in ſome degree of perplexity and contradiction ; ſhe warn- 
ed Mary, that this indulgence to Lennox might prove fatal to her- 
ſelf, as his return could not fail of reviving the ancient animoſity be- 


tween him and the houſe of Hamilton, 


Tris admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew from her 
an angry reply, which occaſioned, for ſome time, a total interrup- 
tion of all correſpondence between the two Queens +. Mary was 
not a little alarmed at this; ſhe both dreaded the effects of Eliza- 
beth's reſentment, and felt ſenſibly the diſadvantage of being ex- 
cluded from a free intercourſe with England, where her ambaſſa- 
dors had, all along, carried on, with fome ſucceſs, ſecret negocia- 


* Keith, 255. 268, + Ibid. 253. Melv. 83. 
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Book III. tions, which increaſed the number of her partizans, and paved 
her way towards the throne. In order to remove the cauſes of 
the preſent difficulty, Melvil was ſent expreſs to the court of 


1564. 


Lennox ar- 


rives in Scot- 


land. 
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England. He found it no difficult matter to bring about a re- 
concilement ; and ſoon re-eſtabliſhed the appearance, but not the 
confidence of friendſhip, which was all that had ſubſiſted, for ſome 


time, between the two Queens. 


DuRiNG this negociation, Elizabeth's profeſſions of love to Mary, 
and Melvil's replies in name of his Miſtreſs, were made in the lan- 
guage of the warmeſt and moſt cordial friendſhip. But what Mel- 
vil truly obſerves, with reſpect to Elizabeth, may be extended 
without injuſtice to both Queens. There was neither plain 


dealing, nor upright meaning, but great diſſimulation, envy and 
fear *.” | 


LINNOx, however, in conſequence of the licence which he had 
obtained, ſet out for Scotland, and was received by the Queen, not 
only with the reſpe& due to a nobleman, ſo nearly allied to the 
royal family, but treated with a diſtinguiſhed familiarity, which 
could not fail of inſpiring him with more elevated hopes. The ru- 
mour of his ſon's marriage to the Queen began to ſpread over the 
kingdom ; and the eyes of all Scotland were turned upon him, as 
the father of their future Maſter. The Duke of Chatelherault was 
the firſt to take the alarm. He conſidered Lennox, as the ancient 
and hereditary enemy of the houſe of Hamilton ; and, in his gran- 
deur, ſaw the ruin of himſelf and his friends. But the Queen in- 
terpoſed her authority to prevent any violent rupture, and employed 


* Melvil, 104. 
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all her influence to bring about an accommodation of their differ- Book III. 
ences * | Ix” 


I 504. 


Tur powerful family of Douglas no leſs dreaded Lennox's re- 
turn, from an apprehenſion, that he would wreſt the earldom of 
Angus out of their hands. But the Queen, who well knew how 
dangerous it would be to irritate Morton, and other great men of 
that name, prevailed on Lennox to purchaſe their friendſhip, by 
allowing his Lady's claim upon the earldom of Angus to drop +. oy! 


AFTER theſe preliminary ſteps, Mary ventured to call a meeting December. 
of Parliament. The act of forfeiture, paſſed againſt Lennox in the 
year 1545, was repealed, and he was publickly reſtored to the ho- 
nours and eſtate of his anceſtors J. 


Tux eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of this year were not conſiderable. . 25. | 
ecem. 25. 


In the aſſemblies of the church, the ſame complaints of the increaſe The Ga 
u PICIOUS or 


of idolatry, the ſame repreſentations concerning the poverty of thethe Queen's 
clergy, were renewed. The reply which the Queen made to = ONT 

theſe, and her promiſes of redreſs, were more fatisfying to the Pro- | 
teſtants, than any they had hitherto obtained ||. But, notwith- f 
ſtanding her declarations in their favour, they could not help har- 1 
bouring many ſuſpicions concerning Mary's deſigns againſt their re- _ 
ligion. She had never once conſented to hear any preacher of the 5 
reformed doctrine. She had abated nothing of her bigotted at- 
tachment to the Romiſh faith. The genius of that ſuperſtition, 
averſe at all times from toleration, was, in that age, fierce and 


unrelenting. Mary had given her friends on the Continent repeat- 


* Keith, 259, + 1d, 268. Note (6). + See Appendix, Ne IX, 
Keith, 533, 539- 
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1565. 
Diſſimulation 
both of Eliza- 
beth and Ma- 
ry, with re- 
gard to her 
marriage. 


re eee 


ed aſſurances of her reſolution to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic church“. 
She had induſtriouſly avoided every opportunity of ratifying the acts 
of Parliament 1 560, in favour of the Reformation. Even the pro- 
tection, which ever ſince her return, ſhe had afforded the Proteſtant 
religion, was merely temporary, and declared by her own proclama- 
tion to be of force, only “ till ſhe ſhould take ſome final order in 
the matter of religion +.” The vigilant zeal of the preachers was 
inattentive to none of theſe circumſtances. The coldneſs of their 
principal leaders, who were, at this time, entirely devoted to the 
court, added to their jealouſies and fears. Theſe they uttered to 
the people, in language which they eſteemed ſuitable to the neceſ- 
ſity of the times, and which the Queen reckoned diſreſpectful, and 
inſolent. In a meeting of the General Aſſembly, Maitland pub- 
lickly accuſed Knox of teaching ſeditious doQrine, concerning the 
right of ſubjects to reſiſt thoſe Sovereigns, who treſpaſs againſt the 
duty which they owe to the people. Knox was not backward to 
juſtify what he had taught. And upon this general doctrine of re- 
ſiſtance, ſo juſt in its own nature, but ſo delicate in its application 
to particular caſes, there enſued a debate, which admirably diſplays 
the talents and character of both the diſputants ; the acuteneſs of 
the former, embelliſhed with learning, but prone to ſubtlety ; the 


vigorous underſtanding of the latter, delighting in bold ſentiments, 
and ſuperior to all fear 4. 


Two years had already been conſumed, in fruitleſs negociations 
concerning the marriage of the Scottiſh Queen. Mary had full lei- 
ſure and opportunity to diſcern the fallacy and deceit of all Eliza- 
beth's proceedings, with reſpect to that affair. But, in order to 
ſet the real intentions of the Engliſh Queen in a clear light, and 


* Carte, vol, iii. 415. + Keith, 504, 510, t Knox, 349. 


to 
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to bring her to ſome explicit declaration of her ſentiments, Mary, Book III. 
— — 


at laſt, intimated to Randolph, that, on condition her right of 


ſucceſſion to the Crown of England were publickly acknowledged, Feb uary 5. 


ſhe was ready to yield to the ſolicitations of his Miſtreſs in behalf 
of Leiceſter *. Nothing could be farther than this from the mind 
and intention of Elizabeth. The right of ſucceſſion was a myſte- 
ry, which, during her whole reign, her jealouſy preſerved un- 
touched, and unexplained. She had promiſed however, when ſhe 
firſt began to intereſt herſelf in the marriage of the Scottiſh Queen, 
all that was now demanded. How to retreat with decency, how 
to elude her former offer, was, on that account, not a little per- 


plexing. 


Tux facility, with which Lord Darnly obtained permiſſion to 
viſit the court of Scotland, was owing, in all probability, to that 
embarraſſment. From the time of Melvil's embaſly, Lady Lennox 
had warmly ſolicited this liberty for her fon. Elizabeth was no 
ſtranger to the ambitious hopes, with which that young nobleman 
flattered himſelf. She had received repeated advices from her Mi- 
niſters, of the ſentiments, which Mary began to entertain in his 
favour +. It was entirely in her power, to prevent his ſurring 
out of London. In the preſent conjuncture, however, nothing 
could be of more advantage to her, than Darnly's journey into Scot- 
land. She had already brought one actor upon the ſtage, who, 
under her management, had, for a long time, amuſed the Scottiſh 
Queen. She hoped, no leſs abſolutely, to direct the motions of 
Darnly, who was likewiſe her ſubject ; and again to involve Mary 
in all the tedious intricacies of negociation. Theſe motives deter- 


mined Elizabeth and her Miniſters to yield to the ſolicitations of 


Lady Lennox. 


Keith, 269. +14, 256, 261, 266, 
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Book III. Bur this deep laid ſcheme was in a moment diſconcerted. Such 
wr unexpected events, as the fancy of poets aſcribes to love, are, at 
Darnly ar- ſome times, really produced by that paſſion. An affair, which had 
land, been the object of ſo many political intrigues, and had moved and 
intereſted ſo many Princes, was at laſt decided by the ſudden liking 

of two young perſons. Lord Darnly was, at this time, in the firſt 

bloom and vigour of youth. In beauty, and gracefulneſs of perſon, 

he ſurpaſſed all his cotemporaries ; he excelled, eminently, in ſuch 

arts as add eaſe and elegance to external form, and which enable it 

— me not only to dazzle, but to pleaſe. Mary was of an age, and of a 
temper, to feel the full power of theſe accompliſhments. The im- 

preſſion which Lord Darnly made upon her, was viſible, from the 

February 13. time of their firſt interview. The whole buſineſs of the court was 
to amuſe, and entertain this illuſtrious gueſt *; and in all thoſe 

ſcenes of gaiety, Darnly, whoſe qualifications were altogether ſu- 

perficial and ſhowy, appeared to great advantage. His conqueſt of 

the Queen's heart became compleat ; and inclination now prompted 

her to conclude a marriage, the firſt thoughts of which had been 


ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely political. 


ELIZABETH contributed, and perhaps not without deſign, to 
increaſe the violence of this paſſion. Soon after Darnly's arrival 
in Scotland, ſhe, in return to that meſſage, whereby Mary had ſig- 
nified her willingneſs to accept of Leiceſter, gave an anſwer, in 
ſuch terms, as plainly unravelled her original intention in that in- 
trigue +. She promiſed, if the Scottiſh Queen's marriage with Lei- 
ceſter ſhould take place, to advance him to great honours; but 
with regard to her title to the Engliſh ſucceſſion, ſhe would nei- 
ther ſuffer any legal inquiry to be made concerning it, nor permit 


* Knox, 369, + Keith, 270, Append. 158. 
it 
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it to be publicly recognized, till ſhe herſelf ſhould declare her Book III. 4; 4 bh 
reſolution never to marry. Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's former 1 = 
promiſes, Mary had reaſon to expect every thing contained in this f 
reply; her high ſpirit, however, could not bear, with patience, | 
ſuch a cruel diſcovery of the contempt, the artifice, and mockery, WO 
with which, under the veil of friendſhip, ſhe had been ſo long 3 by 
abuſed. She burſt into tears of indignation, and expreſſed, with 

the utmoſt bitterneſs, her ſenſe of that diſingenuous craft, which 
had been employed to deceive her *. 


THe natural effect of this indignation was to add to the impe- 
tuoſity with which ſhe purſued her own ſcheme. Blinded by re- 
ſentment, as well as by love, ſhe obſerved no defects in the man, 
whom ſhe had choſen ; and began to take the neceſſary ſteps to- 


wards accompliſhing her deſign, with all the impatience, natural 
to thoſe paſſions. 


As Darnly was ſo nearly related to the Queen, the canon law 
made it neceſſary to obtain the Pope's diſpenſation, before the cele- 
bration of the marriage. For this purpoſe, ſhe early ſet on foot a 
negociation with the court of Rome . 


SHE was buſy, at the ſame time, in procuring the conſent of The French 
the French King and his mother. Having communicated her de- of the patch, 
ſign, and the motives which determined her choice, to Caſtelnau 
the French Ambaſſador, ſhe employed him, as the moſt proper 
perſon, to bring his court to fall in with her views. Among other 
arguments to this purpoſe, Caſtelnau mentioned Mary's attachment 


to Darnly, which he repreſented to be fo violent and deep-rooted, 


* Keith, Append, 159. + Camd. 396. 
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that it was no longer in her own power to break off the match *. 
Nor were the French Miniſters backward in encouraging Mary's 
paſſion. Her pride would never ſtoop to an alliance with a ſubject 
of France. By this choice, they were delivered from the appre- 
henſion of a match with any of the Auſtrian Princes, as well as 
the danger of too cloſe an union with Elizabeth ; and as Darnly 
profeſſed the Roman Catholic religion, this ſuited the bigotted 
ſchemes which that court had adopted. 


WHrirs Mary was endeavouring to reconcile foreign courts to a 
meaſure which ſhe had ſo much at heart ; Darnly, and his father, 
by their behaviour, were raifing up enemies at home, to obſtruct 
it. Lennox had, during the former part of his life, diſcovered no 
great compats of abilities, or political wiſdom ; and appears to have 
been a man of weak underſtanding, and violent paſſions. Darnly 
was not ſuperior to his father in underſtanding, and all his paſſions 
were ſtill more impetuous +. To theſe, he added that inſolence, 
which the advantage of external form, when accompanied with no 
quality more valuable, is apt to inſpire. Intoxicated with the Queen's 
favour, he began already to aſſume the haughtineſs of a King, and 
to put on that imperious air, which majeſty itſelf can ſcarce render 


tolerable. 


IT was by the advice, or at leaſt with the conſent of Murray, and 
his party, that Lennox had been invited into Scotland ꝓ; and yet, 
no ſooner did he acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, than he 
began to enter into ſecret cabals with thoſe noblemen, who were 
known to be avowed enemies to Murray, and with regard to reli- 
gion, to be either neutrals, or favourers of Popery l. Darnly, ſtill 


* Caſteln. 464. + Keith, 272, 273. + Knox, 357. Keith, 274. || Id. 272. 
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more imprudent, allowed ſome raſh expreſſions concerning thoſe Book III. 3s 


favours, which the Queen's bounty had conferred upon Murray, I 565. 
to eſcape him *. 
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Bur, above all theſe, the familiarity which Darnly cultivated 
with David Rizio the Italian, contributed to increaſe the ſuſpicion 


and diſguſt of the nobles. j 


Tre low birth, and indigent condition of this man, placed him The vie of 7 


| 1zi0's fa- 
in a ſtation, in which he ought naturally to have remained un- vour. 


known to poſterity. But what fortune called him to act, and 
to ſuffer in Scotland, obliges hiſtory to deſcend from its dignity, 
and to record his adventures. He was the fon of a muſician 
in Turin, and having accompanied the Piedmonteſe Ambaſſa- 
dor into Scotland, gained admiſſion into the Queen's family, by 
his {kill in muſic. His ſervile condition had taught him ſuppleneſs 
of ſpirit, and inſinuating manners. He quickly crept into the 
Queen's favour, and her French Secretary, happening to return at 
that time into his own country, was preferred by her to that office. 
He now began to make a figure in court, and to appear as a man 
of weight and conſequence. The whole train of ſuitors and ex- 
pectants, who have an extreme ſagacity in diſcovering the paths, 
which lead moſt directly to ſucceſs, applied to him. His recom- | 
mendations were obſerved to have great influence over the Queens by 
and he grew to be conſidered, not only as a favourite, but as a Jo 
Miniſter. Nor was Rizio careful to abate that envy, which always | 

attends ſuch an extraordinary and rapid change of fortune. He 
ſtudied, on the contrary, to diſplay the whole extent of his favour, 
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Book III. He affected to talk often, and familiarly, with the Queen in pub- 
"2466. lic. He equalled the greateſt and moſt opulent ſubjects, in rich- 
neſs of dreſs, and in the number of his attendants. He diſcovered, 
in all his behaviour, that aſſuming inſolence, with which unme- 
rited proſperity inſpires an ignoble mind. It was with the utmoſt 
indignation that the nobles beheld the power ; it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty, that they tolerated the arrogance of this unworthy 
minion. Even in the Queen's preſence they could not forbear treat- 
ing him with marks of contempt. Nor was it his exorbitant power 
alone, which exaſperated the Scots. They conſidered him, and not 
without reaſon, as a dangerous enemy to the Proteſtant religion, 


and ſuſpected that he held, for this purpoſe, a ſecret correſpondence 
with the court of Rome *. 


Darnly's con- IT was Darnly's misfortune to fall under the management of 

= wi this man, who, by flattery and aſſiduity, eaſily gained on his vanity, 
and inexperience. Rizio's whole influence on the Queen was em- 
ployed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt, towards 
eſtabliſhing him more firmly in her affections +. But whatever 
benefit he might reap from his patronage, it did not counterbalance 
the contempt, and even the infamy, to which he was expoſed, on 
account of his familiarity with ſuch an upſtart. 


THrovcn Darnly daily made progreſs in the Queen's affections, 
ſhe conducted herſelf, however, with ſuch prudent reſerve, as to 
impoſe on Randolph the Engliſh Reſident, a man otherwiſe ſhrewd 
and penetrating. It appears from his letters at this period, that he 
entertained not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the intrigue which was carry- 


* Buchan, 340. Melv. 107. + Id, 111. 
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ing on; and gave his court repeated aſſurances, that the Scottiſh Book III. 


Queen had no deſign of marrying Darnly *. In the midſt of his „ | ö t 
ſecurity, Mary diſpatched Maitland to ſignify her intention to 1 


Elizabeth, and to ſolicit her conſent to the marriage with Darnly. 
This embaſly was the firſt thing, which opened the eyes of Ran- 
dolph. 


* 
— * vv = - 
— 


EL1ZABETH affected the greateſt ſurprize at this ſudden reſolu- april 18. 


. . . ; Elizabeth de- 
tion of the Scottiſh Queen, but without reaſon. The train was cares ia 


laid by herſelf, and ſhe had no cauſe to wonder when it took ef- reds. rept N 
fe. She expreſſed, at the ſame time, her diſapprobation of the Pari; 
match, in the ſtrongeſt terms ; and pretended to foreſee many dan- 
gers and inconveniencies ariſing from it, to both kingdoms. But 
this, too, was mere affectation. Mary had often and plainly de- 
clared her reſolution to marry. It was impoſſible ſhe could make 

any choice more inoffenſive. The danger of introducing a foreign 
intereſt in Britain, which Elizabeth had ſo juſtly dreaded, was en- 
tirely avoided. Darnly, though allied to both Crowns, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of lands in both kingdoms, could be formidable to neither. 

It is evident, from all theſe circumſtances, that Elizabeth's appre- 
henſions of danger could not poſſibly be ſerious ; and that, in all 
her violent declarations againſt Darnly, there was much more of 


grimace than of reality +. 


* Keith, 273, and Append. 159. 

+ Even the Hiſtorians of that age acknowledge, that the marriage of the Scottiſh. 
Queen with a ſubject was far from being diſagreeable to Elizabeth. Knox, 369, 373. 
Buchan. 339. Caſtelnau, who, at that time, was well acquainted with the in- 
trigues of both the Britiſh . courts, aſſerts, upon grounds of great probability, 
. that the match was wholly Elizabeth's own work; Caſteln, 462. and that ſhe re- 
| joiced at the accompliſhment of it, appears from the letters of her own Ambaſſadors. 
Keith, 280, 288. 
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Book III. Turks were not wanting, however, political motives of much 
"4a. - weight, to induce that wiſe Princeſs to put on the appearance of 
great diſpleaſure. Mary, intimidated by this, might perhaps delay 
her marriage; which Elizabeth deſired to obſtruct with a weakneſs 
that little ſuited the dignity of her mind, and the elevation of her 
character. Beſides, the tranquillity of her own kingdom was the 
great object of Elizabeth's policy; and by declaring her diffatiſ- 
faction with Mary's conduct, ſhe hoped to alarm that party in Scot- 
land, which was attached to the Englith intereſt, and to encourage 
ſuch of the nobles, as ſecretly diſapproved the match, openly to op- 
poſe it. The ſeeds of diſcord would, by this means, be ſcattered 
through that kingdom. Inteſtine commotions might ariſe. Amidſt 
theſe, Mary could form none of thoſe dangerous ſchemes, to which 
the union of her people might have prompted her. Elizabeth 
would become the umpire between the Scottiih Queen and her 
contending ſubjects. And England might look on, with ſecurity, 
while a ſtorm, which ſhe had raiſed, waſted the only kingdom, 


which could poſſibly diſturb its peace. 


May 1. In proſecution of this ſcheme, ſhe laid before her Privy Coun- 
cil the meſſage from the Scottiſh Queen, and conſulted them with 
regard to the anſwer ſhe ſhould return. Their determination, it 
is eaſy to conceive, was perfectly conformable to her ſecret views. 
They drew up a remonſtrance againſt the intended match, full of 
the imaginary dangers, with which that event threatened the king- 

Sends Th'9g- dom *. Nor did ſhe think it enough, to ſignify her diſapproba- 

morton to ob- 

ſtruct it. tion of the meaſure, either by Maitland, Mary's Ambaſſador, or 
by Randolph, her own Reſident in Scotland; in order to add more 


dignity to the farce which ſhe choſe to act, ſhe appointed Sir Ni- 


* Keith, 274. See Append, Ne X. 
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cholas Throgmorton her Ambaſſador Extraordinary. She com- Book UI. 
manded him to declare, in the ſtrongeſt terms, her diſſatisfaction pr” Pg ö 
with the ſtep which Mary propoſed to take; and, at the ſame 9 
time, to produce the determination of the Privy Council, as an 
evidence that the ſentiments of the nation were not different from 
her own. Not long after, ſhe confined Lady Lennox as a priſo— 
ner firſt in her own houſe, and then ſent her to the Tower *. 


—— — a 
- — — * * % 
— 


INTELLIGENCE of all this reached Scotland, before the arrival 
of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. In the firſt tranſports of her indig- 
nation, Mary reſolved, no longer, to keep any meaſures with Eli- 
zabeth ; and ſent orders to Maitland, who accompanied Throgmor- 
ton, to return inſtantly to the Engliſh court, and, in her name to 
declare to Elizabeth, that after having been amuſed ſo long to fo 
little purpoſe ; after having been fooled, and impoſed on fo groſſly 
by her artifices ; ſhe was now reſolved to gratify her own incli- 
nation, and to aſk no other conſent, but that of her own ſub- 
jects, in the choice of an huſband. Maitland, with his uſual ſaga- 
city, foreſaw all the effects of ſuch a raſh and angry meſſage, and 


ventured rather to incur the diſpleaſure of his Miſtreſs, by diſo- 
beying her commands, than to be made the inſtrument of tearing 
aſunder, fo violently, the few remaining ties, which ſtill linked 


together the two Queens . 2 


Mary herſelf ſoon became ſenſible of her error. She received | i 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador with reſpect; juſtified her own conduct with a 
decency ; and though unalterable in her reſolution, the affected a "ay 
wonderful ſolicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to the meaſure ; and even 
pretended, out of complaiſance towards her, to put off the con- 


* Keith, Append. 161. Id. 160. 
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Book III. ſummation of the marriage for ſome months *. It is probable, 


— nmmmnd 
1565. 


Murray's 
averſion to 


Darnly. 


however, that the want of the Pope's diſpenſation, and the pro- 
ſpect of gaining the conſent of her own ſubjects, were the real mo- 
tives of this delay. 


THr1s conſent Mary laboured with the utmoſt induſtry to obtain. 
The Earl of Murray was the perſon in the kingdom, whoſe con- 
currence was of the greateſt importance ; but ſhe had reaſon to fear 
that it would not be procured without extreme difficulty. From the 
time of Lennox's return into Scotland, Murray perceived that the 
Queen's affections began gradually to be eſtranged from him. Darn- 
ly, Athol, Rizio, all the court favourites, combined againſt him. 
His ambitious ſpirit could not brook this diminution of his power, 
which his former ſervices had ſo little merited. He retired into 
the country, and gave way to rivals, with whom he was unable 
to contend +. The return of the Earl of Bothwell, his avowed 
enemy, who had been accuſed of a deſign upon his life, and who 
had reſided for ſome time in foreign countries, obliged him to at- 
tend to his own ſafety. No intreaty of the Queen could perſuade 
him to a reconcilement with that nobleman. He inſiſted on having 


him brought to a public trial, and prevailed, by his importunity, 


to have a day fixed for it. Bothwell durſt not appear in oppoſition 
to a man, who came to the place of trial, attended by 5000 of his 
followers on horſeback. He was once more conſtrained to leave 
the kingdom ; but, by the Queen's command, the ſentence of out- 
lawry, which is incurred by non-appearance, was not pronounced 


againſt him . 


* Keith, Appendix 278, + Id. 272, 274. Append, 159; 
t Id. ibid, 160, | 
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MaRy, ſenſible at the fame time of how much importance it Book III. 
was, to gain a ſubje& ſo powerful and fo popular as the Earl of . 
Murray, invited him back to court, and received him with many de- May s. 
monſtrations of reſpect and confidence. At laſt ſhe deſired him to 
ſet an example to her other ſubjects by ſubſeribing a paper, contain- 
ing a formal approbation of her marriage with Darnly. Murray 
had many reaſons to heſitate, and even to withhold his aſſent. 

Darnly had not only undermined his credit with the Queen, but 
diſcovered, on every occaſion, a rooted averſion to his perſon. By 
conſenting to his elevation to the throne, he would give him ſuch 


an acceſſion of dignity and power, as no man willingly beſtows on 
an enemy. The unhappy conſequences which might follow upon 
a breach with England were, likewiſe, of conſiderable weight with 
Murray. He had always openly preferred a confederacy with Eng- 
land, before the ancient alliance with France. By his means chief- 
ly, this change in the ſyſtem of national politics had been brought 
about. A league with England had been eſtabliſhed ; and he could 
not think of ſacrificing, to a raſh and youthful paſſion, an alliance 
of ſo much utility to the kingdom ; and which, he and the other 
nobles were bound, by every obligation, to maintain :. Nor was 
the intereſt of religion forgotten on this occaſion. Mary, though 
ſurrounded by Proteſtant Counſellors, had found means to hold a 
dangerous correſpondence with foreign Catholics. She had even 
courted the Pope's protection, who had ſent her a ſubſidy of 8000 
crowns +. Though Murray had hitherto endeavoured to bridle 
the zeal of the Reformed clergy, and to ſet the Queen's conduct in 
the moſt favourable light, yet her obſtinate adherence to her own 
religion could not fail of alarming him, and by her reſolution to 
marry a papiſt, the only hope of reclaiming her, which remained, 
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Book III. was for ever cut off. Each of theſe confiderations had its influence 
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on Murray, and all of them determined him to decline complying, 
at that time, with the Queen's requeſt. 


Tur convention of nobles which was aſſembled a few days 
after, diſcovered a greater diſpoſition to gratify the Queen. Many 
of them, without heſitation, expreſſed their appprobation of the in- 
tended match ; but as others were ſtartled'at the ſame dangers which 
had alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his example, to refuſe 
their conſent, another Convention was appointed at Perth, in order 
to deliberate more fully concerning this matter *. 


Max while, Mary gave a public evidence of her own inclina- 
tion, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour peculiar to the 
royal family. The oppoſition ſhe had hitherto met with, and the 
many contrivances employed to thwart and diſappoint her inclination, 
produced their uſual effect on her heart, they confirmed her paſſion, 
and increaſed its violence. The fimplicity of that age imputed an 
affection, ſo exceſſive, to the influence of witchcraft +. It was ow- 
ing, however, to no other charm, than the irreſiſtible power of youth 
and beauty, over a young and tender heart. Darnly grew giddy 
with his proſperity. Flattered by the love of a Queen, and the ap- 
plauſe of many among her ſubjects, his natural haughtineſs and in- 
ſolence became inſupportable, and he could no longer bear advice, 
far leſs contradiction. Lord Ruthven, happening to be the firlt 
perſon who informed him that Mary, in order to ſooth Elizabeth, 
had delayed, for ſome time, creating him Duke of Albany, he, in 
a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger and attempted to ſtab him 4. Tt 


* Keith, 283. Knox, 373. + Keith, 283. + Ibid, Append. 160. 


I | required 
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required all Mary's attention to prevent his falling under that Book III. 
— — 


contempt, to which ſuch behaviour deſervedly expoſed him. 


Id no ſcene of her life was ever Mary's own addreſs more re- Mary's ad- 


dreſs in gain- 


ing her ſub- 
ſtudy every method of gaining her ſubjects. Many of the nobles! 


markably difplayed. Love ſharpened her invention, and made her 


ſhe won by her addreſs, and more by her promiſes. On ſome 
ſhe beſtowed lands, to others ſhe gave new titles of honour &. She 
even condeſcended to court the Proteſtant clergy ; and having in- 
vited three of their fuperintendants to Stirling, ſhe declared, in 
ſtrong terms, her reſolution to protect their religion, expreſſed her 
willingneſs to be preſent at a conference upon the points in doc- 
trine which were diſputed between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, 
and went ſo far as to ſhow ſome deſire to hear ſuch of their preach- 
ers, as were moſt remarkable for moderation +. By theſe arts, 
the Queen gained wonderfully upon the people, who, unleſs their 


jealouſy be raiſed by repeated injuries, are always ready to view the 
actions of their Sovereign with an indulgent eye. 


Od the other hand, Murray and his aſſociates were plainly the 
dupes of Elizabeth's policy. She talked in fo high a ſtrain, of her 
diſpleaſure at the intended match; ſhe treated Lady Lennox with 
ſo much rigour ; ſhe wrote to the Scottiſh Queen in ſuch ſtrong 
terms ; ſhe recalled the Earl of Lennox and his ſon in ſuch a pe- 
remptory manner, and with ſuch ſevere denunciations of her ven- 
geance, if they ſhould preſume to diſobey ; that all theſe expreſ- 
fions of averſion fully perſuaded them of her ſincerity. This belief 
fortified their ſcruples with reſpect to the match, and encouraged 


* Keith, 283, + Knox, 373. t Keith, 285, 286. 
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Book III. them to oppoſe it. They began with forming among themſelves 

"3006. bonds of confederacy and mutual defence ; they entered into a 
ſecret correſpondence with the Engliſh Reſident, in order to ſe- 
cure Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, when it ſhould become needful * 
they endeavoured to fill the nation with ſuch apprehenſions of 
danger, as might counterbalance the influence of thoſe arts, which 
the Queen had employed. | 


Schemes of BESIDES theſe intrigues, there were ſecretly carried on, by both 
Darnly and 


Murray a- PArties, dark deſigns of a more criminal nature, and more ſuit- 
82 each ahle to the ſpirit of the age. Darnly, impatient of that oppoſition, 


which he imputed wholly to Murray, and reſolving at any rate to 
get rid of ſuch a powerful enemy, formed a plot to aſſaſſinate him, 
during the meeting of the Convention at Perth. Murray, on his 
part, deſpairing of preventing the marriage by any other means, 
had, together with the Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earl of Ar- 
gyll, concerted meaſures for ſeizing Darnly, and carrying him a 
priſoner into England. | 
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Ir either of theſe conſpiracies had taken effect, this Convention 
might have been attended with conſequences extremely tragical; but 
both were rendered abortive, by the vigilance or good fortune of 
thoſe againſt whom they were formed. Murray, being warned 
of his danger by ſome retainers to the court, who ſtill favoured 
his intereſt, avoided the blow, by not going to Perth. Mary, 
receiving intelligence of Murray's enterprize, retired with the ut- 
moſt expedition, along with Darnly, to the other ſide of Forth. 
Conſcious, on both ſides, of guilt, and inflamed with reſentment, 
it was impoſſible they could either forget the violence, which them- 
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ſelves had meditated, or forgive the injuries intended againſt them. Book III. 


From that moment, all hope of recqncilement was at an end, and 
their mutual enmity burſt out with every ſymptom of implacable 


hatred *. 
ON 


* The reality of theſe two oppoſite conſpiracies has given occaſion to many diſputes, 
and much contradiction. Some deny that any deſign was formed againſt the life 
of Murray; others call in queſtion the truth of the conſpiracy againſt Darnly. There 
ſeem, however, to be good reaſons for believing both ; though the zeal and credu- 
lity of party-writers have added to each, many exaggerated circumſtances, The 
following arguments render it probable, that ſome violence was intended againſt 


Murray, 


I. This is poſitively aſſerted by Buchanan, 341. 2. The Engliſh Reſident writes 
to Cecil, that Murray was aſſuredly informed that a deſign was laid to murder him 
at Perth, and deſcribes the manner in which this plot was to have been execut- 
ed. Keith, 287. 3. Murray himſelf conſtantly and publickly affirmed, that ſuch a 
deſign was formed againſt his life. Keith, Ap. 108. And though he was called upon 
by the Queen to bring legal evidence of his aſſertion, and a ſafe conduct offered 
him while he came to court for that purpoſe. Ibid. Yet whoever conſiders Mur- 
ray's ſituation, and the ſpirit of thoſe who ruled in court at that time, will ſcarce 
deem it any proof of his guilt, that he did not chuſe to riſk his perſon on ſuch ſe- 
curity. 4. The furious paſſions of Darnly, the fierceneſs of his reſentment, which 
ſcrupled at no violence, and the manners of the age, render the imputation of ſuch a 


a crime leſs improbable. 


II. That Murray and his aſſociates had reſolved to ſeize Darnly's perſon appears 
with ſtill greater certainty ; 1. From the expreſs teſtimony of Melvil, 112. Although 
Buchanan, p. 341, and Knox, p. 377, affect, without any reaſon, to repreſent this 
as an idle rumour. 2. The queſtion was put to Randolph, whether the Governor of 
Berwick would receive Lennox and his ſon, if they were carried priſoners to that place? 
This plainly ſhews, that ſome ſuch deſign was in hand, and Randolph did not diſ- 
courage it by the anſwer which he gave. Keith, 290. 3. The precipitation 
with which the Queen retired, and the reaſon ſhe gave for this ſudden flight, are 
mentioned by Randolph, Keith, 291. 4. A great part of the Scottiſh nobles, and 
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Mary ſum- 
mons her vaſ- 
ſals to take 
arms againſt 
Murray. 
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On Mary's return to Edinburgh, the ſummoned her vaſtals by 
proclamation, and folicited them by her letters, to repair thither in 
arms, for the protection of her perſon againſt her foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies *. She was obeyed with all the promptneſs and 


alacrity, with which ſubjects run to defend a mild and popular ad- 


miniſtration. This popularity, however, ſhe owed in a great mea- 


among theſe the Earls of Argyll and Rothes, who were themſelves privy to the de- 
ſign, aſſert the reality of the conſpiracy. Good. vol. ii. 358. 


All theſe circumſtances leave little room to doubt of the truth of both conſpira- 
cies. But we may obſerve how far this proof, though drawn from public records, 
falls ſhort, on both ſides, of legal and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randolph, 
in their accounts of the conſpiracy againſt Murray, differ widely- in almoſt every 
circumſtance, The accounts of the attempt upon Darnly, are not more conſiſtent, 
Melvil alledges, that the deſign of the confpirators was to carry Darnly a priſoner 
into England ; the propoſal made to Randolph agrees with this. Randolph fays, 
that they intended to carry the Queen to St. Andrew's, and Darnly to Caſtle Camp- 
bell. The Lords, in their declaration, affirm the deſign of the conſpirators to have 
been to murder Darnly and his father, to confine the Queen in Lochleven during 
life, and to uſurp the government. To believe implicitly, whatever they find in 
an ancient paper, is a folly to which Antiquaries are extremely prone. Antient 
papers, however, often contain nothing more than the ſlanders of a party, and the 
lie of the day. The declaration of the nobles referred to, is of -this kind; 
it is plainly rancorous, and written in the very heat of faction. Many of the 
things aſſerted in it, are evidently falſe, or exaggerated. Let Murray and his 
confederates be as ambitious as we can ſuppoſe, they muſt have had ſome preten- 
ces, and plauſible ones too, before they could venture to impriſon their Sove- 
reign for life, and to ſeize the reins of government ; but, at that time, the Queen's 
conduct had afforded no colourable excuſe for proceeding to ſuch extremities. 
It is, likewiſe, remarkable, that in all the proclamations againſt Murray, of 
which ſo many are publiſhed in Keith, Appendix 108, &c. neither the violent 
attempt upon Darnly, nor that which he is alledged to have formed againſt the 
Queen herſelf, are ever once mentioned. 


* Keith, 298. | 
ſure 
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ſure to Murray, who had directed her adminiſtration with great Book Il. 
prudence. But the crime of oppoſing her marriage, obliterated 
the memory of his former ſervices ; and Mary, impatient of con- 
tradition, and apt to conſider thoſe who diſputed her will, as ene- 
mies to her perſon, determined to let him feel the whole weight of 
her vengeance. For this purpoſe ſhe ſummoned him to appear be- July 1g. 
fore her upon a ſhort warning, to anſwer to ſuch things as ſhould 
be laid to his charge *. At this very time, Murray, and the Lords 
who adhered to him, were aſſembled at Stirling, to deliberate what 
courſe they ſhould hold, in ſuch a difficult conjuncture. But the 
current of popular favour ran ſo ſtrongly againſt them; and, not- 
withſtanding ſome fears and jealouſies, there prevailed in the nation 
ſuch a general diſpoſition to gratify the Queen, in a matter which ſo 
nearly concerned her, that, without coming to any other concluſion, 
than to implore the Queen of England's protection, they put an | 


end to their ineffectual conſultations, and returned every man to his 
own houſe. 


— — 
1565. 


ToGETHER with this diſcovery of the weakneſs of her ene- 
mies, the confluence of her ſubjects from all corners of the king- 
dom, afforded Mary an agreeable proof of her own ſtrength. While 
the Queen was in this proſperous fituation, ſhe determined to bring 
to a period, an affair, which had fo long engroſſed her heart, and 
occupied her attention. On the 29th July, the married Lord Darn- Celebrates her 
ly. The ceremony was performed in the Queen's chapel, accord- - rig "__ 
ing to the rites of the Romith church; the Pope's bull, diſpen- 
ſing with their marriage, having been previouſly obtained +, She 


iſſued, at the ſame time, proclamations, conferring the title of 


* Keith, Append, 108, J . 30. 
King 
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Book III. King of Scots upon her huſband, and commanding that henceforth 


— mma 


1565. 
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all writs at law ſhould run in the joint names of King and Queen“. 
Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the violence of Mary's love, or - 
the weakneſs of her councils, than this laſt ſtep. Whether ſhe had 
any right to chuſe a huſband, without conſent of Parliament, was, 
in that age, a matter of ſome diſpute + that ſhe had no right to 
confer upon him, by her private authority, the title and dignity of 
King ; or, by a ſimple proclamation, to raiſe her huſband to be the 
Maſter of her people, ſeems to be beyond all doubt. Francis IT. 
indeed, bore the ſame title. It was not, however, the gift of the 
Queen, but of the nation; and the conſent of Parliament was ob- 
tained, before he ventured to afſume it. Darnly's condition, as a 
ſubject, rendered it ſtill more neceſſary to have the concurrence of 
the ſupreme Council in his favour. Such a violent and unprece- 
dented ſtretch of prerogative, as the ſubſtituting a proclamation in 
place of an act of Parliament, might have juſtly alarmed the na- 


tion. But the Queen poſſeſſed fo entirely the confidence of her 


ſubjects, that, notwithſtanding all the clamours of the malecon- 
tents, no ſymptoms of general diſcontent appeared on that ac- 
count, 


EvEN amidſt that ſcene of joy, which always accompanies ſuc- 
ceſsful love, Mary did not ſuffer the courſe of her vengeance 
againſt the malecontent nobles to be interrupted. Three days af- 
ter the marriage, Murray was again ſummoned to court, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, and upon his non-appearance, the rigour of 
juſtice took place, and he was declared an out-law I. At the ſame 
time, the Queen ſet at liberty Lord Gordon, who ever fince his 


* Anderſon, 1. 33. See Appendix, No XI, + Buckin. 341, 1 Keith, 309, 310. 


father's 
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father's inſurrection in the year 1562, had been detained a priſoner; Book III. 

ſhe recalled the Earl of Sutherland, who, on account of his con- ** | 
cern in that conſpiracy, had fled into Flanders ; and ſhe permitted 8 1 
Bothwell to return again into Scotland. The firſt, and laſt of theſe 6 
were among the moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom, and all "A 
of them animated with implacable hatred to Murray, whom they a 
eſteemed the enemy of their families, and the author of their own | 
ſufferings. This common hatred became the foundation of the 

ſtricteſt union with the Queen, and gained them an aſcendant over 

all her councils. Murray himſelf conſidered this confederacy with 

his avowed enemies, as a more certain indication than any meaſure 


ſhe had yet taken, of her inexorable reſentment. 


THe malecontents had not yet openly taken up arms *. But the Marches a. 
Queen having ordered her ſubjects to march againſt them, they were Sag HE 
driven to the laſt extremity. They found themſelves unable to ciates. 
make head againſt the numerous forces, which Mary had aſſem- 
bled ; and fled into Argyllſhire, in expectation of aid from Eliza- 
beth, to whom they had ſecretly diſpatched a meſſenger, in order 


to implore her immediate aſſiſtance . 


Mran while, Elizabeth endeavoured to embarraſs Mary, by a Flizabeth in. 


; terpoſes in 1 
new declaration of difguſt at her conduct. She blamed both thats Kew. 44 


After their fruitleſs conſultation at Stirling, the Lords reticed to their own hou— 
ſes. Keith, 304. Murray was ſtill at St. And.ew's on July 22. Kcich, 306. 


— A „ 5 


By the places of rendezvous, appointed for the inhabitants of the different counties, 
Auguſt 4, it appears that the Queen's intention was to march into Fife, the county = 
in which Murray, Rothes, Kircaldy, and other chiefs of the malecontents reſided, 
Keith, 310. Their flight into the weſt, Keith, 312, prevented this expedition, aud 
the former rendezvous was altered. Keith, 310. 
+ Keith, 312, Knox, 380. 
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Book III. her choice of Lord Darnly, and the precipitation with which ſhe 
1. had concluded the marriage. She required Lennox and Darnly, 
whom ſhe ſtill called her ſubjects, to return into England; and at 
the ſame time, ſhe warmly interceded in behalf of Murray, whoſe 
behaviour ſhe repreſented to be not only innocent, but laudable. 
This meſſage, ſo mortifying to the pride of the Queen, and ſo full of 
contempt for her huſband, was rendered ſtill more inſupportable, by 
the petulant and ſaucy demeanour of Tamworth, the perſon who 
delivered it“. Mary vindicated her own conduct with warmth, 
but with great ſtrength of reaſon ; and rejected the interceſſion in be- 
half of Murray, not without ſigns of reſentment at Elizabeth's pre- 
tending to intermeddle in the internal government of her king- 


dom . 


SE did not, on that account, intermit in the leaſt the ardour, 
with which ſhe purſued Murray and his adherents f. They now 
appeared openly in arms; and having received a ſmall ſupply 
in money from Elizabeth ||, were endeavouring to raiſe their fol- 
lowers in the weſtern counties. But Mary's vigilance hindered 

them from aſſembling in any conſiderable body. All her military 
operations, at that time, were concerted with wiſdom, executed 
with vigour, and attended with ſucceſs. In order to encourage 
her troops, ſhe herſelf marched along with them, rode with loaded 


* Camd, 308. + Keith, Append. 99. 


The moſt conſiderable perſons who joined Murray, were the Duke of Chate!- 
herault, the Earls of Argyll, Glencairn, Rothes ; Lord Boyd and Ochiltree ; the 


Lairds of Grainge, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, Lawers, Bar, Dreghorn, 
Pitarrow, Comptroller, and the Tutor of Pitcur. Knox, 332, 


| Knox, 380, 
piſtols, 
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piſtols &, and endured all the fatigues of war with admirable for- Boox III. 
titude, Her alacrity inſpired her forces with an invincible re- 
ſolution, which, together with their ſuperiority in number, de- 
terred the malecontents from facing them in the field; but hav- 
ing artfully paſſed the Queen's army, they marched with great 
rapidity to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to rouze the inhabi- 1 
tants of that city to arms. The Queen did not ſuffer them to Auguft-31 
remain long unmoleſted ; and, on her approach, they were forced 
to abandon that place, and retire in confuſion towards the weſtern 


borders . 


— — 
1565. 


As it was uncertain, for ſome time, what rout they had taken, They. are ob- 
Zee tO retire 


Mary employed that interval in providing for the ſecurity of the into England, 
counties in the heart of the kingdom. She ſeized the places of 


ſtrength which belonged to the rebels; and obliged the conſider- 
able Barons in thoſe ſhires, which ſhe moſt ſuſpected, to join in aſ- 
ſociations for her defence I. Having thus left all the country be- 
hind her in tranquillity, ſhe, with an army 18,000 ſtrong, marched 
towards Dumfries, where the rebels then were. During their re- 
treat, they had ſent letters to the Queen, from almoſt every place 
where they halted, full of ſubmiſſion, and containing various over- 
tures towards an accommodation. But Mary, who determined not 
to let ſlip ſuch a favourable opportunity of cruſhing the mutinous 
ſpirit of her ſubjects, rejected them with diſdain. As ſhe advan- 
ced, the malecontents retired : and having received no effectual aid 
from Elizabeth ||, they deſpaired of any other means of ſafety, fled Oer 25. 
into England, and put themſelves under the protection of the E arl 
of Bedford, Warden of the marches. 


* Keith, Append. 164. + d. 315. 1 Id. Append. 113. 
| See Appendix, N XII. XIII. 


P pÞ2 NoTHING, 
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Book III. NoTHiNnG, which Bedford's perſonal friendſhip for Murray could 
3 ſupply, was wanting to render their retreat agreeable. But Eli- 
The? = zabeth herſelf treated them with extreme neglect. She had fully 


A gained her end, and, by their means, had excited ſuch diſcord and 


pected ill 0 5 f 
R jealouſies among the Scots, as would, in all probability, long diſ- 
rom IZA- 

beth. tract and weaken Mary's councils. Her bufineſs now, was to fave 


appearances, and to juſtify herſelf to the Miniſters of France and 
Spain, who accuſed her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland, by 
her intrigues. The expedient ſhe contrived for her vindication, 


ſtrongly diſplays her own character, and the wretched condition of 
exiles, who are obliged to depend on a foreign Prince. Murray, 
and Hamilton, Abbot of Kilwinning, being appointed by the other 
fugitives to wait on Elizabeth, inſtead of meeting with that wel- 
come reception which was due to men, who, out of confidence in 


=_ 


- 


her promiſes, had hazarded their lives and fortunes, could not even 
obtain the favour of an audience, until they had meanly conſented 
to acknowledge, in the preſence of the French and Spaniſh Am- 
baſſadors, that Elizabeth had given them no encouragement to take 
arms. No ſooner did they make this declaration, than ſhe aſtoniſh- 
ed them with this reply, “ You have declared the truth; I am 
far from ſetting an example of rebellion to my own ſubjects, by 
countenancing thoſe who rebel againſt their lawful Prince. The 
treaſon, of which you have been guilty, is deteſtable ; and as trai- 
tors I baniſh you from my preſence *. Notwithſtanding this ſcene 
of farce and of falſhood, ſo diſhonourable to all the perſons who 
acted a part in it, Elizabeth permitted the malecontents peaceably 
to reſide in her dominions, ſupplied them ſecretly with money, 
and renewed her interceſſion with the Scottiſh Queen in their fa- 
your . 
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Tur advantage ſhe had gained over them did not ſatisfy Mary; Book III. 


ſhe reſolved to follow the blow, and to prevent a party, which 
ſhe dreaded, from ever recovering any footing in the nation. With 
this view, ſhe called a meeting of Parliament ; and in order that a 
ſentence of forfeiture might be legally pronounced againſt the ba- 
niſhed Lords, ſhe ſummoned them, by public proclamation, to 


appear before it “. 


— 
1565. 


TRE Duke of Chatelherault, on his humble application, ob- Shs 4. 


tained a ſeparate pardon ; but not without difficulty, as the King 
violently oppoſed it, He was obliged, however, to leave the king- 


dom, and to reſide for ſome time in France . 


Tux numerous forces which Mary brought into the field, the 
vigour with which ſhe acted, and the length of time ſhe kept 


them in arms, reſemble the efforts of a Prince with revenues much. 


more conſiderable than thoſe which ſhe poſſeſſed. But armies 
were then levied and maintained by Princes, at ſmall charge. 
The vaſlal followed his ſuperior, and the ſuperior attended the 
Monarch, at his own expence. Six hundred horſemen, however, 
and three companies of foot, beſides her guards, received regular 
pay from the Queen. This extraordinary charge, together with 
the deburſements occaſioned by her marriage, exhauſted a treaſu- 
ry, which was far from being rich. In this exigency, many de- 
vices were fallen upon for raiſing money. Fines were levied on 
the towns of St. Andrew's, Perth, and Dundee, which were ſuſ- 
pected of favouring the malecontents. An unuſual tax was im- 
poſed on the burroughs throughout the kingdom ; and a great 
ſum was demanded of the citizens of Edinburgh, by way of loan. 
This unprecedented exaction alarmed the citizens. They had re- 


Keith, 320, + Knox, 389. 12 
courſe 


| 
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Book III. courſe to delays, and ſtarted difficulties, in order to avoid it. Theſe 

7 Mary conſtrued to be acts of avowed diſobedience, and inſtantly 
committed ſeveral of them to priſon. But this ſeverity did not ſub- 
due the undaunted ſpirit of liberty, which prevailed among the 
inhabitants. The Queen was obliged to mortgage to the city, 
the ſuperiority of the town of Leith, by which ſhe obtained 
a conſiderable ſum of money. The thirds of eccleſiaſtical benefi- 
ces proved another ſource, whence the Queen derived ſome ſupply, 
About this time, we find the Proteſtant clergy complaining more 
bitterly than ever of their poverty. The army, it is probable, ex- 
hauſted a great part of that fund, which was appropriated for their 
maintenance . | 
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Chand a Tux aſſemblies of the church were not unconcerned ſpectators 
| of the commotions of this turbulent year. In the meeting 
June 24, ſeveral of the malecontent nobles were preſent, and ſeem 

to have had great influence on their deciſions. The high ſtrain in 

which the Aſſembly addreſſed the Queen, can be imputed only to 

thoſe fears and jealouſies, with regard to religion, which they en- 
deavoured to infuſe into the nation. The Aſſembly complained, 

with ſome bitterneſs, of the ſtop which had been put to the pro- 

greſs of the Reformation by the Queen's arrival in Scotland; they 
required not only the total ſuppreſſion of the Popiſh worſhip through- 

out the kingdom, but even in the Queen's own chapel ; and be- 

ſides the legal eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion, they de- 
manded that Mary herſelf ſhould publicly embrace it. The Queen, 

after ſome deliberation, replied, that neither her conſcience, nor 

her intereſt, would permit her to take ſuch a ſtep. The former 

would for ever reproach her for a change, which proceeded from 


* Knox, 383, 386. + Maitl, Hiſt, of Edinburgh, 27, 
NO 
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no inward conviction ; the latter would ſuffer by the offence, Book III. 


which her apoſtacy muſt give to the King of France, and her ©} 565. 


other allies on the continent *. 


Ir is remarkable, that the proſperous ſituation of the Queen's 
affairs, during this year, began to work ſome change in favour 
of her religion. The Earls of Lennox, Athol, and Caſſils, openly 
attended maſs ; ſhe herſelf afforded the Catholics a more avowed 
protection than formerly; and, by her permiſſion, ſome of the an- 
tient Monks ventured to preach publicly to the people +. 


* Knox, 374, 376. + Id. 389, 390. 
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Book IV. S the day appointed for the meeting of Parliament approached, 
"To. Mary and her Miniſters were employed in deliberating 


Mary's dull concerning the courſe which it was moſt proper to hold with 

cerning the regard to the exiled nobles. Many motives prompted her to ſet no 

exted nobles. hounds to the rigour of juſtice. The malecontents had laboured 
to defeat a ſcheme, which her intereſt conſpired with her paſſions 
in rendering dear to her; they were the leaders of a party, whoſc 
friendſhip ſhe had been obliged to court, while ſhe held their prin- 
ciples in abhorrence; and they were firmly attached to a rival, whom 


ſhe had good reaſon both to fear and to hate. 


Bur, on the other hand, ſeveral weighty conſiderations might be 
urged. The noblemen, whoſe fate was in ſuſpence, were among the 
moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom; their wealth great, their con- 


nections extenſive; and their adherents numerous. They were 
\ 


now 
4 
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now at mercy, the objects of compaſſion, and ſuing for pardon with Book IV. 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſion. "2066. 


1556. 
In thoſe circumſtances, an act of clemency would exalt the 
Queen's character, and appear no leſs ſplendid among foreigners, 
than acceptable to her own ſubjects. Mary herſelf, though highly 
incenſed, was not inexorable ; but the King's rage was implacable 
and unrelenting. They were ſolicited in behalf of the fugitives, 
from various quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who 
had been members of the Congregation, were not forgetful of their 
ancient union with Murray, and his fellow- ſufferers; nor neglect- 
ful of their ſafety, which they eſteemed of great importance to 
the kingdom. Melvil, who at that time poſſeſſed the Queen's con- | 
fidence, ſeconded their ſolicitations. And Murray having ſtooped 
ſo low as to court Rizio, that favourite, who was defirous of ſecur- 
ing his protection againſt the King, whoſe diſpleaſure he had lately 
incurred, ſeconded the interceſſions of his other friends, with 
the whole of his influence . The interpoſition of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, who had lately been Elizabeth's Ambaſſador in 
Scotland, in behalf of the exiles, was of more weight than all theſe, 
and attended with more ſucceſs. Throgmorton, out of enmity to 
Cecil, had embarked deeply in all the intrigues which were carried 
on at the Engliſh court, in order to undermine the power and credit 
of that Miniſter. He eſpouſed, for this reaſon, the cauſe of the 
Scottiſh Queen, towards whole title and pretenſions the other was 
known to bear little favour; and ventured in the preſent critical 
juncture, to write a letter to Mary, containing the moſt ſalutary ad- 
vices with regard to her conduct. He recommended the pardon- 


| * Melvil, 125. 
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Book IV. 
Co nn ͤ— 
1566. 


Spe reſolves 


o treat them 
„ ith clemen- 


cy. 


Is diverted 
from this re- 
{olution by 
the ſolicita- 
tions of 
France, and 


her zeal for 


Fopery. 


February 3. 
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ing of the Earl of Murray and his aſſociates, as a meaſure no leſs . 
prudent than popular. An action of this nature, ſays he, the pure 
effect of your Majeſty's generoſity, will ſpread the fame of your le- 
nity and moderation, and engage the Engliſh to look towards your 
acceſſion to their throne, not only without prejudice, but with de- 
fire. By the ſame means, a perfect harmony will be reſtored 
among your own ſubjects, who, if any rupture ſhould happen with 
England, will ſerve you with that grateful zeal, which your cle- 
mency cannot fail of inſpiring *. 


Tuns prudent remonſtrances of Throgmorton, to which his 
reputation for wiſdom, and known attachment to the Queen, added 
great authority, made a deep impreſſion on her ſpirit. Her cour- 
tiers cultivated this happy diſpoſition, and prevailed on her, not- 
withſtanding the King's inflexible temper, to ſacrifice her own pri- 
vate reſentment to the interceſſion of her ſubjects, and the wiſhes 
of her friends g. With this view, the Parliament, which had been 
called to meet on the 4th of February, was prorogued to the 7th of 
April ; and in the mean time, ſhe was buſy in conſidering the 
manner and form in which ſhe ſhould extend her favour to the 
Lords who were under diſgrace. 


TrouGn Mary diſcovered, on this occaſion, a mind naturally 
prone to humanity, and capable of forgiving, ſhe wanted, how- 
ever, firmneſs to reſiſt the influence, which was fatally employed to 
diſappoint the effects of this amiable diſpoſition. About this time, 
and at no great diſtance from each other, two envoys arrived from 
the Frenoh King. The former was intruſted with matters of mere 


* Melv. 119. + Id. 125. t Good. vol. i. 224. 
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ceremony alone; he congratulated the Queen on her marriage, Book IV. 
and inveſted the King with the enſigns of the order of St. Michael. "2006. 
The inſtructions of the latter related to matters of more importance, 

and produced greater effects “. 


AN interview between Charles IX. and his Siſter the Queen of 
Spain had been often propoſed ; and after many obſtacles ariſing 
from the oppoſition of political intereſt, was at laſt appointed at 
Bayonne. Catharine of Medicis accompanied her ſon ; the Duke of 
Alva attended his Miſtreſs. Amidſt the ſcenes of public pomp 
and pleaſure, which ſeemed to be the ſole occupation of both courts, 
a ſcheme was formed, and meaſures concerted, for exterminating 
the Hugonots in France, the Proteſtants in the low countries, and 
for ſuppreſſing the Reformation throughout all Europe 4. The 
active policy of Pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, confirmed and encouraged diſpoſitions, ſo ſuitable to the 
genius of the Romiſh religion, and ſo beneficial to their own 
order. 


IT was an account of this holy league which the ſecond F rench 
envoy brought to Mary, conjuring her, at the fame time, in the . 
name of the King of France, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, not to . 


reſtore the leaders of the Proteſtants in her kingdom to power and * 
favour, at the very time when the Catholic Princes were combined " 
to deſtroy that ſect, in all the countries of Europe 4. | Wy 


PoPERY is a ſpecies of falſe religion, remarkable for the ſtrong 
poſſeſſion it takes of the heart. Contrived by men of deep inſight 
into the human character, and improved by the experience and 


* Keith, 325. Append. 167. + Thuan. lib. 37. + Melv. 126. 
Q q 2 obſer- 
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obſervation of many ſucceſſive ages; it arrived at laſt to a degree of 
perfection, which no former ſyſtem of ſuperſtition had ever attained. 
There is no power in the underſtanding, and no paſſion in the heart, 
to which it does not preſent objects, adapted to rouſe, and to inte- 
reſt them. Neither the love of pleaſure, which, at that time, pre- 
railed in the court of France, nor the purfuits of ambition which oc- 
cupied the court of Spain, had ſecured them from the dominion of 
bigotry. Laymen, and courtiers, were agitated with that furious 
and unmerciful zeal, which is commonly conſidered as peculiar 
to eccleſiaſtics; and Kings and Miniſters thought themſelves bound, 
in conſcience, to extirpate the Proteſtant doctrine. Mary herſelf 
was deeply tinctured with all the prejudices of Popery; a paſſion- 
ate attachment to that ſuperſtition is viſible in every part of her cha- 
rater, and runs through all the ſcenes of her life : ſhe was de- 
voted, too, with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion, to the Princes of Lorrain, 
her uncles ; and had been accuſtomed, from her infancy, to liſten 
10 all their advices, with a filial reſpect. The proſpect of reſtoring 
the public exerciſe of her own religion, the pleaſure of comply- 
ing with her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the French Mo- 
narch, whom the preſent ſituation of her affairs in England made 
it neceflary to court, counterbalanced all the prudent conſidera- 
tions which had formerly weighed with her. She inſtantly joined 
the confederacy, which had been formed for the deſtruction of the 
Proteſtants, and altered the whole plan of her conduct, with re- 
gard to Murray and his adherents *. . 


To this fatal reſolution may be imputed all the ſubſequent ca- 
lamities of Mary's life. Ever fince her return into Scotland, for- 
tune may be ſaid to have been propitious to her, rather than adverſe ; 
and if her proſperity did not riſe to any great height, it had, how- 


* See Appendix, No XIV, 
SVET,. 
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ever, ſuffe;- > conſiderable interruption. A thick and ſettled Book IV. 
cloud of adveriity, with few: gleams of hope, and none of real en- = og 


joyment, covers the remainder of her days. 


Tux effects of the new ſyſtem, which Mary had adopted; were A Parliament 
ſoon viſible. The time of prorogation of Parliament was ſhort- taint the eri. 
ened ; and by a new proclamation, the 12th of March was fixed NI 
for its meeting *. Mary reſolved, without any further delay, to 

proceed to the attainder of the rebel Lords, and, at the fame time, 
determined to take ſome ſteps towards the re-eſtabliſhment of the 

Romith religion in Scotland +. The Lords of the articles were 

choſen, as uſual, to prepare the buſineſs which was to come before 

the Parliament. They were all perſons in whom the Queen could 

confide, and bent to promote her deſigns. The ruin of Murray and” 

his party ſeemed now inevitable, and the danger of the Reformed 


Church imminent, when an event unexpectedly happened, which 


* Keith, 326. 


+ It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that we charge the Queen with the: 
deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic religion. He, indeed, aſſerts that 
the aftars, which ſhould have been erected in the church of St. Giles, were already 17 
provided, 394. 1. Mary herſelf, in a letter to the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow her Am- | 
baſſador in France, acknowledges, ** that in that Parliament, ſhe intended to have 0 | 
done ſome good, with reſpect to reſtoring the old religion.“ Keith, 331. 2. The 97 
Spiritual Lords, i. e. the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, had, by her authority, reſumed their | = 
ancient place in that aſſembly, ibid. 3. She had joined the confederacy at Bayonne, I's 
Keith, Append. 167. 4. She allowed maſs to be celebrated in different parts of 
the Kingdom, ibid. and declared that ſhe wauld have maſs free for all men who. 
would hear it, Good. vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, who was furniſhed by the Ar ch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow with materials for writing his Martyre de Marie, affirms that the 
Queen intended to have procured, in this Parliament, if not the re-eſtabliſhmenc 
of the Catholic. religion, at leaſt ſomething for the caſe of Catholics, Jebb, vol. ii. 
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Book IV. faved both. If we regard either the barbarity of that age, when 


we” ſuch acts of violence were common, or the mean condition of the 
2 7 unhappy perſon who ſuffered, the event is little remarkable; but if 
ſpiracy againſt we reflect upon the circumſtances with which it was attended, or 
upon the conſequences which followed it, it appears extremely me- 
morable ; and the riſe and progreſs of it deſerve to be traced with 


great care, 


Darnly loſes DaRrNrLy's external accompliſhments had excited that ſudden and 
the dee violent paſſion which raiſed him to the throne. But the qualities 
of his mind correſponded ill with the beauty of his perſon. Of a 
weak underſtanding, and without experience, conceited at the fame 
time of his own abilities, and aſcribing his extraordinary ſucceſs en- 
tirely to his diſtinguiſhed merit, All the Queen's favour made no 
impreſſion on ſuch a temper. All her gentleneſs could not bridle 
his imperious and ungovernable ſpirit. All her attention to place 
about him perſons capable of direfting his conduct, could not pre- 
ſerve him from raſh and imprudent actions *. Fond of all the amuſe- 
ments, and even prone to all the vices of youth, he became, by de- 
grees, careleſs of her perſon, and a ſtranger to her company. To 
a woman, and a Queen, ſuch behaviour was intolerable. The lower 
ſhe had ſtooped, in order to raiſe him, his behaviour appeared the 
more ungenerous and criminal, And in proportion to the ſtrength 
of her firſt affection, was the violence with which her diſappointed 
paſſion now operated. A few months after the marriage, their do- 
meſtic quarrels began to be obſerved. The extravagance of Darnly's 
ambition gave riſe to theſe. Inſtead of being fatisfied with a ſhare in 
theadminiſtrationof government, or with the titleof King, which Ma- 


ry, by an unprecedented ſtretch of power, had conferred on him, he 


* Good. vol. i, 122. 
| demanded 
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demanded the Crown Matrimonial with moſt inſolent importunity*. Boox IV. 
And though Mary alledged that this gift was beyond her power, 1768. 
and that the authority of Parliament muſt be interpoſed to beſtow 

it, he wanted either underſtanding to comprehend, or temper to 

admit ſo juſt a defence; and often renewed and urged his re- 

queſt, | 


R1z10, whom the King had at firſt taken into great confidence, SuſpeAs Ri- 
did not humour him in theſe follies. By this, he incurred Henry's c >" 2a 
diſpleaſure ; and as it was impoſſible for Mary to behave towards 
her huſband with the ſame affection, which diſtinguiſhed the firſt 
and happy days of their union, he imputed this coldneſs, not to 
his own behaviour, which had ſo well merited it, but to the infi- 
nuations of Rizio. Mary's own conduct confirmed and ſtrengthen- 
ed theſe ſuſpicions. She treated this ſtranger with a familiarity, and 
admitted him to a ſhare in her confidence, to which neither his firſt 
condition, nor the office ſhe had lately beſtowed upon him, gave 
him any title. He was perpetually in her preſence, intermeddled 
in every buſineſs, and, together with a few favourites, was the 
companion of all her private amuſements. The haughty ſpirit of 
Darnly could not bear the intruſion of ſuch an upſtart ; and im- 
patient of any delay, and unreſtrained by any ſcruple, he inſtantly 
reſolved to get rid of him by violence. 


Ar the ſame time, another deſign, which took its riſe ſrom very Rizio hated 
5 1 F A : 3 by the frier ds 
different motives, was carrying on againſt the life of Rizio. Mor- of the exled 
ton, Ruthven, Lindſay, and Maitland, were the contrivers of it. e. 


In all former commotions they had been ſtrictly united with Mur- 
* Keith, 329. Knox, 404. 


ray, 
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Book IV. ray, though in the late inſurrection they had deſerted him, for va- 
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rious reaſons. Morton was nearly allied to the family of Angus, 
and during the minority of the preſent Earl, acted as Chief of the 
name of Douglas. Ruthven was married to the King's aunt. 
Lindſay's wife was of the ſame blood. All theſe had warmly con- 


curred with the Queen in promoting a marriage, which did ſo much 


honour to the houſe of Douglas, and naturally expected, that under 
a King of their own blood, the chief management of affairs would 
be committed to them. Maitland, with his uſual ſagacity, fore- 
ſaw that Murray's oppoſition to the match would prove dangerous 
and ineffectual; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped by his dex- 
terity and talents, to render himſelf neceſſary and of importance. 
They were all equally diſappointed in their expectations. The King's 
headſtrong temper rendered him incapable of advice. The Queen 
could not help diſtruſting men who had been fo long and fo inti- 
mately connected with Murray, and gave herſelf up entirely to 


ſuch Counſellors as complied with all her inclinations. The re- 


turn of that nobleman and his followers was therefore the only event 
which could reſtore Morton, Maitland, and their aſſociates to their 
former aſcendant over the Queen's councils. For this reaſon, no- 
thing could be more mortifying to them, than the reſolution which 
Mary had taken to treat the exiles with rigour. This they im- 
puted to Rizio, who, after he had engaged to aid Murray with all 
his intereſt, was now the moſt active inſtrument in promoting the 
meaſures which were concerted for the ruin of that nobleman. 
This officious zeal compleated the diſguſt which they had conceived 
againſt him, and inſpired them with thoughts of vengeance, in 
no wiſe ſuitable to juſtice, to humanity, or to their own dignity. 


11 | WHILE 
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Wuirx they were ruminating upon their ſcheme, the King com- Book IV. 
municated his reſolution to be avenged of Rizio to Lord Ruthven, 8 
and implored his aſſiſtance, and that of his friends, towards the They * 
execution of this deſign. Nothing could be more acceptable to 8 murder 
them than this overture. They ſaw at once all the advantages they as 
would reap, by the concurrence of ſuch an aſſociate. Their own 

private revenge upon Rizio would paſs, they hoped, for an act of 
obedience to the King; and they did not deſpair of obtaining the 
reſtoration of their baniſhed friends, and ſecurity for the Proteſtant 


religion, as the price of their compliance with his will. 


Bur as Henry was no leſs fickle, than raſh, they heſitated for 
ſome time, and determined to advance no farther, without taking 
every poſſible precaution for their own ſafety. They did not, in the 
mean time, ſuffer the King's reſentment to abate. Morton, who 
was inferior to no man of that intriguing age, in all the arts of in- 
ſinuation and addreſs, took the young Prince under his management. 
He wrought upon his ruling paſſion, ambition to obtain the Ma- 
trimonial Crown. He repreſented Rizio's credit with the Queen to 
be the chief and only obſtacle to his ſucceſs in that demand. This 
minion, alone, he ſaid, poſſeſſed her confidence; and out of com- 
plaiſance to him, her ſubjects, her nobility, and even her huſband, 
were excluded from any participation of her ſecret councils. Under 
the appearance of a confidence merely political, he inſinuated, and 
the King perhaps believed, that a familiarity of quite a different and 
of a very criminal nature might be congealed*x . Such various and 


compli- 


* Of all our hiſtorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accuſes Mary of a criminal 
love for Rizio, 340, 344. Knox lightly inſinuates that ſuch a ſuſpicion was 
entertained, 391. Melvil, in a converſation with the-Queen, intimates that he 
was afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to miſconſtruction, 110. 
VoL. I. Rr | The 
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tainder of the baniſhed Lords, to conſent to their return into Scot- 
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fury. He became more impatient than ever of any delay, and even 
threatened to ſtrike the intended blow with his own hand. Atlaſt, 
preliminaries were ſettled on both ſides, and articles for their mu- 
tual ſecurity agreed upon. The King engaged to prevent the at- 


land, to obtain for them an ample remiſſion of all their crimes, and 
to ſupport to the utmoſt of his power, the religion which was now 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. On their parts, they undertook to 
procure the Crown Matrimonial for Henry, to ſecure his right of 
ſucceſſion, if the Queen ſhould die before him, and to defend that 
right to the uttermoſt, againſt whatever perſon ſhould preſume to 
diſpute it; and if either Rizio, or any other perſon, ſhould happen to 
be killed in proſecuting of the deſign, the King promiſed to acknow- 


The King himſelf ſeems, both by Melvil's account, and by his expoſtulation with 
the Queen, which Ruthven mentions, to have given credit to theſe ſuſpicions, Melv. 
127. Keith, Append. 123, 124. That the King's ſuſpicions were ſtrong, is like- 
wiſe evident from the papes- publiſhed Append. N” XV. But, in oppoſition to theſe 
ſuſpicions, and they are nothing more, we may obſerve that Raulet the Queen's French 
Secretary was diſmiſſed from her ſervice, and Rizio advanced to that office in Decem- 
ber 564, Keith 268. It was in conſequence of this preferment, that he acquired 
his great credit wich the Queen, Melv. 107. Darnly arrived in Scotland about two 
months after, Keith, 269. The Queen immediately conceived for him a paſſion, 
which had all the ſymptoms of genuine and violent love. Rizio aided this paſſion, 
and promoted the marriage with all his intereſt, Melv. 111. During ſome months 
after the marriage, the Queen's fondneſs for Darnly continued. She ſoon proved 
with child. From this enumeration of circumſtances, it appears almoſt impoſſible that 
the Queen, unleſs we ſuppoſe her to have been a woman utterly abandoned, could 
carry on any criminal intrigue with Rizio. But the filence of Randolph the Eng- 
gliſh Reſident, a man abundantly ready to mention, and to aggravate Mary's faults, 
and who does not once inſinuate that her confidence in Rizio concealed any thing 
criminal, is in itſelf a ſufficient vindication of her innocence. 


ledge 
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ledge himſelf to be the author of the enterprize, and to prote& Book IV. 
— — 


thoſe who were embarked in it“. 


Nor nid now remained but to concert the plan of operation, to Perpetrate ; 
that crime in 


chuſe the actors, and to aſſign them their parts in perpetrating this the Queen's\, 


deteſtable crime. Every circumſtance here paints and characte- 
rizes the manners and men of that age, and fills us with horror at 
both. The place, choſen for committing ſuch a deed, was the 
Queen's bedchamber. Though Mary was now in the ſixth month 
of her pregnancy, and though Rizio might have been ſeized 
elſewhere, without any difficulty, the King pitched upon this 
place, that he might enjoy the malicious pleaſure of reproaching 
Rizio with his crimes before the Queen's face. The Earl of 
Morton, the Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, undertook to 
direct an enterprize, carried on in defiance of all the laws of which 
he was bound to be the guardian. The Lord Ruthven, who had 
been confined to his bed for three months, by a very dangerous 
diſtemper, and who was {till fo feeble that he could ſcarce walk, 
or bear the weight of his own armour, was entruſted with the exe- 
cutive part; and while he himſelf needed to be ſupported by two 
men, he came abroad to commit a murder in the preſence of his 
Sovereign. 


Ox the gth of March, Morton entered the court of the palace 
with an hundred and fixty men; and without noiſe, or meeting with 
any reſiſtance, ſeized all the gates. While the Queen was at ſupper 
with the Counteſs of Argyll, Rizio, and a few domeſtics, the King 
ſuddenly entered the apartment, by a private paſſage. At his back, 
was Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and with that ghaſtly and 


* Good. vol. i, 266. 
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Book IV. horrid look which long ſickneſs had given him. Three or four 


n of his moſt truſty accomplices followed him. Such an unuſual ap- 
pearance alarmed thoſe who were preſent. Rizio inſtantly appre- 
hended that he was the victim at whom the blow was aimed; and 
in the utmoſt conſternation retired behind the Queen, of whom he 
laid hold, hoping that the reverence due to her perſon might 
prove ſome protection to him. The conſpirators had proceeded too 
far to be reſtrained by any conſideration of that kind. Numbers of 
armed men ruſhed into the chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, 
and with a furious mien and voice, commanded Rizio to leave a 
place of which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied too 
long. Mary employed tears, and entreaties, and threatenings, to 
{ave her favourite. But, notwithſtanding all theſe, he was torn 
from her by violence, and before he could be dragged through the 
next apartment, the rage of his enemies put an end to > his lite, 
piercing his body with fifty fix wounds “. 
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Arhol, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidents of the Queen 
who lodged in the palace, were alarmed at the uproar, and filled 
with the utmoſt terror on their own account; but either no violence 
was intended againſt them, or the conſpirators durſt not ſhed the 
nobleſt blood in the kingdom, in the ſame illegal manner with 
which they had ventured to take the life of a ſtranger. Some of 
them were diſmiſſed, and others made their eſcape. 


They confine THE conſpirators, in the mean time, kept poſſeſſion of the pa- 
| * lace, and guarded the Queen with the utmoſt care. A proclama- 
tion was publiſhed by the King, prohibiting the parliament to meet 


oh the day appointed ; and meaſures were taken by him for pre- 


* See Appendix, Ne XV, 


yent- 
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venting any tumult in the city . Murray, Rothes, and their fol- 
lowers being informed of every ſtep taken againſt Rizio, arrived 
at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was graciouſly received both 
by the King and Queen. By the former, on account of the 
Articles which had been agreed upon between them; by the 
latter, becauſe ſhe hoped to prevail on him, by gentle treat- 
ment, not to take part with the murderers of Rizio. Their 
power ſhe {till felt, and dreaded; and the inſult which they had 
offered to her authority, and even to her perſon, ſo far exceeded 
any crime ſhe could impute to Murray, that in hopes of wreaking 
her vengeance on them, ſhe became extremely willing to be re- 
conciled to him. The obligations, however, which Murray lay 
under to men, who had hazarded their lives on his account, en- 
gaged him to labour for their ſafety. The Queen, who ſcarce had 
the liberty of choice left, was perſuaded to admit Morton and 
Ruthven into her preſence, and to grant them the promiſe of par- 
don in whatever terms they ſhould deem neceſſary for their own 


ſecurity. 


Tux King, mean while, ſtood aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs and 
ſucceſs of his own enterprize, and uncertain what courſe to hold. 
The Queen obſerved his irreſolution, and availed herſelf of it. She 
employed all her art to diſengage him from his new aſſociates. His 
conſciouſneſs of the inſult which he had offered to ſo illuſtrious a 
benefactreſs, inſpired him with uncommon facility and complaifance. 
In ſpite of all the warnings he received to diſtruſt the Queen's arti- 
fices, ſhe prevailed on him to diſmiſs the guards which the conſpi- 


* Keith, Append. 126, 
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But ſhe gains 


the King, and 


makes her 
eſcape. 
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Book IV. rators had placed on her perſon ; and that fame night he made his 
wee” eſcape along with her, attended by three perſons only, and retired 
March 11. to Dunbar. The ſcheme of their flight had been communicated 

to Huntly and Bothwell, and they were quickly joined by them, 
and ſeveral other of the nobles. Bothwell's eſtate lay in that cor- 
ner of the kingdom, and his followers crouded to their Chief, in 
ſuch numbers, as ſoon enabled the Queen to ſet the power of the 


conſpirators at defiance. 


Is reconciled Tuts ſudden flight filled them with inexpreſſible conſternation. 
Oe ED They had obtained a promiſe of pardon ; and it now appeared from 
the Queen's conduct, that nothing more was intended by this pro- 
miſe, than to amuſe them, and to gain time. They ventured, how- 
ever, to demand the accompliſhment of it; but their meſſenger 
was detained a priſoner, and the Queen advancing towards Edin- 
burgh, at the head of 8000 men, talked in the higheſt ſtrain of re- 
ſentment and revenge. She had the addreſs, at the ſame time, to 
ſeparate Murray and his affociates from the conſpirators againſt 
Rizio. Senſible that the union of theſe parties would form a con- 
federacy, which might prove formidable to the crown, ſhe expreſ- 
ſed great willingneſs to receive the former into favour; towards 
the latter, ſhe declared herſelf inexorable. Murray and his fol- 
lowers were no leſs willing to accept of pardon, on her own terms. 
The conſpirators againſt Rizio, deprived of every reſource, and in- 
. capable of reſiſtance, fled precipitately to Newcaſtle, having thus 
Riege ine Changed ſituations with Murray and his party, who left that place 


Rizio fly into 
England. a few days before. 


No man ſo remarkable for wiſdom, and even for cunning, as the 
Earl of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate enterprize. 


Deſerted 
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Deſerted baſely by the King, who now denied his knowledge of the Book IV. 
conſpiracy, by public proclamations; and abandoned ungenerouſly — 
by Murray and his party!“, he was obliged to fly from his native N 


country, to reſign the higheſt office, and to part with one of the 
moſt opulent fortunes in the kingdom. 


ON her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to procced againſt 
thoſe concerned in the murder of Rizio, with the utmoſt rigour of 
law. But, in praiſe of her clemency, it muſt be obſerved, that 
only two perſons, and theſe of no conſiderable rank, ſuffered for 
this crime Þ. 


In this conſpiracy there is one circumſtance, which, though 
ſomewhat detached, deſerves not to be forgotten. In the confede- 
racy between the King and the conſpirators, the real intention of 
which was aſſaſſination, the preſerving of the Reformed Church is, 
nevertheleſs, one of the moſt conſiderable articles; and the ſame 
men who were preparing to violate one of the firſt duties of mora- 
lity, affected the higheſt regard for religion. Hiſtory relates theſe 
extravagancies of the human mind, without pretending to juſtify, 
or even to account for them ; and regulating her own opinions by 
the eternal and immutable laws of juſtice and of virtue, points out 
ſuch inconſiſtencies, as features of the age which the deſcribes, and 
records them for the inſtruction of ages to come. 


As this is the ſecond inſtance of deliberate aſſaſſination which 60 mount of 
R the frequency 
has occurred, and as we ſhall hereafter meet with many other in- f afſaflina- 


ſtances of the ſame crime, the cauſes which gave riſe to a practice ct * 
ſo ſhocking to humanity, deſerve our particular attention. Reſent- 
ment is, for obvious and wiſe reaſons, one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions 
in the human mind. The natural demand of this paſſion is, that 

* Melv. 130. + Keith, Appendix 130, 34. 
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Book IV. the perſon who feels the injury ſhould himſelf inflit the vengeance 
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due on that account. The permitting this, however, would have 
been deſtructive to ſociety; and puniſhment would have known 
no bounds, either in ſeverity, or in duration. For this reaſon, in 
the very infancy of the ſocial ſtate, the ſword was taken out of pri- 
vate hands, and committed to the Magiſtrate. But, at firſt, while 
laws aimed at reſtraining, they really ſtrengthened the principle of 
revenge. The earlieſt and moſt ſimple puniſhment for crimes was 
retaliation; the offender forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. 
The payment of a compenſation to the perſon injured, ſucceeded 
to the rigour of the former inſtitution. In both theſe, the gratifica- 
tion of private revenge was the object of law; and he who ſuffered 
the wrong, was the only perſon who had a right to purſue, to exact, 
or to remit the puniſhment. While laws allowed ſuch full ſcope to 
the revenge of one party, the intereſts of the other were not 
neglected. If the evidence of his guilt did not amount to a full 
proof, or if he reckoned himſelf to be unjuſtly accuſed, the perſon 
to whom a crime was imputed had a right to challenge his adverſary 
to ſingle combat, and on obtaining the victory, vindicated his own 
honour. In almoſt every conſiderable cauſe, whether civil or cri- 
minal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of the innocence, 
or the property of the parties. Juſtice had ſeldom occaſion to uſe 
her balance; the ſword alone decided every conteſt. The paſſion 
of revenge was nouriſhed by all theſe means, and grew, by daily 
indulgence, to be incredibly ſtrong. Mankind became habituated 
to blood, not only in times of war, but of peace; and from this, 
as well as other cauſes, . contracted an amazing ferocity of temper, 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it neceſſary to diſ- 
courage the trial by combat ; to abolith the payment of compenſa- 
tions in criminal caſes; and to think of ſome milder method of ter- 
minating diſputes concerning civil rights. The puniſhments for 
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crimes became more ſevere, and the regulations concerning pro- Book IV. 
perty more fixed ; but the Princes, whoſe province it was to n- 1. "i 
flict the one, and to enforce the other, poſſeſſed little power. Great 
oftenders deſpiſed their authority ; ſmaller ones ſheltered themſelves 
under the juriſdiction of thoſe, from whoſe protection they expected 
impunity. The adminiſtration of juſtice was extremely feeble and 
dilatory. An attempt to puniſh the crimes of a Chieftain, or even 
of his vaſſals, often excited rebellions and civil wars. To nobles, 
haughty and independent, among whom the cauſes of diſcord were 
many and unavoidable, who were quick in diſcerning an injury, 
and impatient to revenge it; who eſteemed it infamous to ſubmit 
to an enemy, and cowardly to forgive him; who conſidered the 
right of puniſhing thoſe who had injured them, as a privilege of 
their order, and a mark of independence; ſuch flow proceedings 
were extremely unſatisfactory. The blood of their adverſary was, 
in their opinion, the only thing which could waſh away an affront ; 
where that was not ſhed, their revenge was diſappointed, their 
courage became ſuſpected, and a ſtain was left on their honour. 
That vengeance, which the impotent hand of the Magiſtrate could 
not inflict, their own could eaſily execute; under governments fo 
feeble, men aſſumed, as in a ſtate of nature, the right of judging, 

and redreſſing their own wrongs. And thus aſſaſſination, a crime 
of all others the moſt deſtructive to ſociety, came not only to be 
allowed, but to be deemed honourable. 
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Tux hiſtory of Europe, during the 14th and 15th centuries 
abounds with deteſtable inſtances of this crime. It prevailed chiefly 
among the French and Scots, between whom there was a cloſe 
intercourſe at that time, and a ſurpriſing reſemblance in their na- 
tional characters. In 1407, the only brother of the King of France 

Vor. I. Sſ was 


Book IV. was murdered publickly in the ſtreets of Paris; and, fo far was 
L—— this horrible action from meeting with proper puniſhment, that an 
1 eminent lawyer was allowed to plead in defence of it before the 
Peers of France, and avowedly to maintain the lawfulneſs of aſſaſſi- 

nation. In 1417, it required all the eloquence and authority of the 

famous Gerſon, to prevail on the Council of Conſtance to condemn 

this propoſition, ** That there are ſome caſes in which aſſaſſina- 

tion is a virtue more meritorious in a Knight than in a Squire, and 

more meritorious in a King than ina Knight *. The number of 
eminent perſons who were murdered in France and Scotland, on ac- 

count either of private, or political, or religious quarrels, during 

the 1 5th and 16th centuries, is almoſt incredible. Even after thoſe 

cauſes, which firſt gave riſe to this barbarous practice were re- 

moved; after the juriſdiction of Magiſtrates, and the authority of 

laws were better eſtabliſhed, and become more univerſal ; after the 
progreſs of learning and philoſophy had poliſhed the manners, and 
humanized the minds of men, this crime continued in ſome degree. 

[t was towards the cloſe of the 17th century before it diſappeared 

in France. The additional vigour, which the royal authority ac- 

quired by the acceſſion of James VI. to the throne of England, 

ſeems to have put a ſtop to it in Scotland. 


Tux influence, however, of any national cuſtom, both on the 
underſtanding and on the heart, and how far it may go towards 
perverting or extinguiſhing moral principles of the greateſt import- 
ance, is remarkable. The authors of thoſe ages have perfectly im- 
bibed the ſentiments of their cotemporaries, with regard to aſſaſſi- 
nation; and they, who had leiſure to reflect, and to judge, appear 
to be no more ſhocked at this crune, than the perſons, who com- 


* L.'Enfant, Hiſt. Conc. de Conſt. 
mitted 
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mitted it during the heat and impetuoſity of paſſion. Buchanan Book IV. 
relates the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, without * 
expreſſing thoſe feelings which are natural to a man, or that in- q 
dignation which became an hiſtorian . Knox, whoſe mind was 
fiercer, and more unpoliſhed, talks of the death of Beatoun, and of 1 
the Duke of Guiſe, not only without cenſure, but with the utmoſt 4 
exultation . On the other hand, the Biſhop of Roſs mentions the ' 

aſſaſſination of the Earl of Murray, with ſome degree of applauſe þ. 
Blackwood dwells upon it, with the moſt indecent triumph, and 
aſcribes it directly to the hand of God ||. Lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal actor in the conſpiracy againſt Rizio, wrote an account of it 
ſome ſhort time before his own death, and in all his long narra- 
tive there is not one expreſſion of regret, or one ſymptom of com- 
punction for a crime no leſs diſhonourable, than barbarous *“. 
Morton, equally guilty of the ſame crime, entertained the ſame 
ſentiments concerning it; and in his laſt moments, neither he 
himſelf, nor the Miniſters who attended him, ſeem to have con- 
ſidered it as an action which called for repentance; even then he 
talks of David's laughter as coolly as if it had been an innocent or 
commendable deed ++. The vices of another age aſtoniſh and | 
ſhock us; the vices of our own become familiar, and excite little | 
horror. I return from this digreſſion to the courſe of the hiſtory. | 


Tur charm, which had at firſt attached the Queen to Darnly, The Queen's * 
and held them for ſome time in an happy union, was now entire- _ * jt | 
ly diſſolved; and love no longer covering his follies and vices with creaſes. | 
its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in their full dimenſion and 


deformity It. Though Henry publiſhed a declaration, diſclaiming 


* Buchan. 295, 345: + Knox, 334- t Anderl. 3. 84. k 
Jebb, 2. 263. ** Keith, Append. 119. ++ Crawf. Mem. Append. $ | 
1+ See Appendix, Ne XVII. | | 5 g s 
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any knowledge of the conſpiracy againſt Rizio, the Queen was fully 
convinced, that he was not only acceſſory to the contrivance, but 
to the commiſſion of that odious crime &. That very power, which, 
with liberal and unſuſpicious fondneſs, ſhe had conferred upon 
him, he had employed to inſult her authority, to limit her prero- 
gative, and to endanger her perſon. Such an outrage, it was im- 
poſſible any woman could bear, or forgive. Cold civilities, . ſecret 
diſtruſt, frequent quarrels, ſucceeded to their former tranſports of 
affection and confidence, The Queen's favours were no longer con- 
veyed through his hands. The crowd of expectants ceaſed to court 
his patronage, which they found to avail fo little. Among the 
nobles, fome dreaded his furious temper, others complained of his 
perfidiouſneſs ; and all of them defpiſed the weakneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, and the inconſtancy of his heart. The people themſelves 
obſerved ſome parts of his conduct, which little ſuited the digni- 
ty of a King. Addicted to drunkenneſs, beyond what the man- 
ners of that age could bear, and indulging irregular paſſions, 
which even the licentiouſneſs of youth could not excuſe, he, by 
his indecent behaviour, - provoked the Queen to the utmoſt ; and 
the paſſions which it occaſioned, often forced tears from her eyes, 
both in public and in private +. Her averſion for him increaſed 
every day, and could be no longer concealed. He was often ab- 
ſent from court, appeared there with little ſplendor, and was truſt- 
ed with no power. Avoided equally by thoſe who endeavoured to 
pleaſe the Queen, who favoured Morton and his aſſociates, or who 
adhered to the houſe of Hamilton ; he was Ieft almoſt alone in a 
neglected and unpitied ſolitude 4. 


ABouT this time, a new favourite grew into great credit wi | 
Bothwell's fa- gr great credit with the 


Out. 


Queen, and ſoon gained an aſcendant over her heart, which encou- 
Keith, 350, + Ibid, 329, R Melv. 131, &c, 
raged 
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raged his enterpriſing genius to form deſigns that proved fatal to Boox IVA 
himſelf, and the occaſion of all Mary's ſubſequent misfortunes. . 
This was James Hepburn Earl of Bothwell, the head of an ancient 

family, and by his extenſive poſſeſſions and numerous vaſſals, one 

of the moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in that 

turbulent age, when ſo many vaſt projects were laid open to an 
aſpiring mind, and invited it to action, no man's ambition was f. 
more daring than Bothwell's, or had recourſe to bolder or more 
ſingular expedients for obtaining power. When almoſt every per- 
ſon of diſtinction in the kingdom, whether Papiſt or Proteſtant, 
had joined the Congregation in oppoſing the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the French upon the liberties of the nation, he, though 
an avowed Proteſtant, adhered to the Queen Regent, and acted with 
vigour on her fide. The ſucceſs which attended the arms of the 
Congregation having obliged him to retire into- France, he was 
taken into the Queen's ſervice, and continued with her till the 
time of her return into Scotland“. From that period, every ſtep 
of his conduct towards Mary was remarkably dutiful ; and amidſt 
all the ſhiftings of faction, we ſcarcely ever find him holding any 
courſe which could be offenſive to her. When Murray's proceed- 
ings with regard to her marriage gave umbrage to the Queen, ſhe 
recalled Bothwell from that baniſhment into which ſhe had with 
reluctance driven him, and confidered his zeal and abilities as the 
moſt powerful ſupports of her authority. When the conſpirators 
againſt Rizio ſeized her perſon, he became the chief inſtrument 
of recovering her liberty, and ſerved her, on that occaſion, with 
fo much fidelity and ſucceſs, as made the deepeſt impreſſion on 
her mind, and greatly increaſed the confidence which ſhe had hi- 
therto placed in him +. Her gratitude loaded him with marks of 
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Book IV. her bounty ; ſhe raiſed him to offices of profit and of truſt, and 
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Birth of 
James VI. 


tranſacted no matter of importance without his advice &. By com- 
plaiſance, and aſſiduity, he confirmed and fortified theſe diſpoſitions 
of the Queen in his favour, and inſenſibly paved the way towards 
that vaſt project, which his immoderate ambition had perhaps al- 
ready conceived, and which, in ſpite of many difficulties, and at 
the expence of many crimes, he at laſt accompliſhed. 


Tur hour of the Queen's delivery now approached. As her 
palace was defended only by a ſlender guard, it ſeemed imprudent 
to expoſe her perſon, at that time, to the inſults ſhe might ſuffer 


in a kingdom torn by factions, and prone to mutiny. For this 


reaſon the Privy Council adviſed the Queen to fix her reſidence in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the kingdom, and 
the moſt proper place for the ſecurity of her perſon +. In order 
to render this ſecurity more perfect, Mary laboured to extinguiſh 
the domeſtic feuds which divided ſome of the principal nobles. 
Murray and Argyll were exaſperated againſt Huntly and Bothwell, 
by reciprocal and repeated injuries. The Queen, by her authority 
and entreaties, effected a reconcilement among them, and drew from 
them a promiſe to bury their diſcords in everlaſting oblivion. This 
reconcilement Mary had fo much at heart, that ſhe made it the con- 
dition on which ſhe again received Murray into favour 4. 


On the 19th of June, Mary was delivered of her only ſon James, 
a Prince whoſe birth was happy for the whole iſland, and unfortunate 
to her alone. His acceſſion to the throne of England united the two 


* Melvil, 133. Knox, 396. + Keith, 335. 
+ Ibid. 336. Appendix, 139. 
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divided kingdoms in one mighty monarchy, and eſtabliſhed the Book IV. 
power of Great Britain on a firm foundation. While ſhe, torn "1600. 
early from her ſon by the cruelty of her fate, was never allowed to 

indulge thoſe tender paſſions, nor to taſte thoſe Joys which fill the 

heart of a mother. 


MEeLvir was inſtantly diſpatched to London with an account f 
of this event. It ſtruck Elizabeth, at firſt, in a ſenſible manner ; 8 
and the advantage and ſuperiority which her rival had acquired by 
the birth of a ſon, forced tears from her eyes. But before Melvil 
was admitted to audience, ſhe had ſo far recovered the command of 
herſelf, as to receive him not only with decency, but with exceſſive 
cheerfulneſs; and willingly accepted the invitation which Mary 
gave her to ſtand godmother to her ſon x. 


As Mary loved ſplendor and magnificence, ſhe reſolved to cele- 
brate the baptiſm of the young Prince with great pomp; and for 
that purpoſe ſent invitations of the ſame kind to the French King, 
and to the Duke of Savoy, the uncle of her former huſband. 


Tur Queen, on her recovery, diſcovered no change in her ſen- The Queen 
timents with reſpe& to the King +. The death of Rizio, and the 0 


treat Darnly 
countenance he had given to an action ſo inſolent and unjuſtifi- _"_ inde 12 
able, were {till freſh in her memory. She was frequently penſive Slect. 1 
and dejected 1. And though Henry ſometimes attended at court, 
and accompanied her in her progreſſes through different parts of 
the kingdom, he met with little reverence from the nobles, while 
Mary treated him with the greateſt reſerve, and did not ſuffer him 


to poſſeſs any authority ||. The breach between them became 


+ Mely. 138. + Sce Append. Ne XVII. + Ibid. 148. | Keith, 350; Mclv. 132. 
every 
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Book IV. every day more apparent *. Attempts were made toward a recon- 

"7.506; cilement, particularly by Caſtelnau the French Ambaſſador ; but 
after ſuch a violent rupture, it was found no eaſy matter to bind 
the nuptial knot a-new ; and though he prevailed on the King and 
Queen to paſs two nights together +, we may, with great proba- 
bility, pronounce this appearance of union, to which Caſtelnau 
truſted, not to have been ſincere; we know with certainty that it 
was not laſting. 


Her attach- BoTHWELL, all this while, was the Queen's prime confident. 
ment to Both» 

wellin= Without his participation no buſineſs was concluded, and no favour 
creaſes. 


beſtowed. Together with this aſcendant over her councils, Both- 
well, if we may believe the cotemporary hiſtorians, acquired no 
leſs ſway over her heart. But at what preciſe time, this ambitious 
Lord firſt allowed the ſentiments of a lover to occupy the place of 
that duty and reſpe& which a ſubje& owes his Sovereign; or when 
Mary, inſtead of gratitude for his faithful ſervices, felt a paſſion of 
another nature riſing in her boſom, it is no eaſy matter to determine. 
Such delicate tranſitions of paſſion can be diſcerned only by thoſe, 
who are admitted near the perſons of the parties, and who can view 
the ſecret workings of the heart with calm and acute obſervation. 
Neither Knox nor Buchanan enjoyed theſe advantages. Their 
humble ſtation allowed them only a diſtant acceſs to the Queen and 
her favourite. And the ardor of their zeal, and the violence of 
their prejudices, render their opinions raſh, precipitate, and inaccu- 
rate. It is by the effects of this reciprocal paſſion, rather than by 
their accounts of it, that ſubſequent hiſtorians can judge of its reality. 


ADVENTUROUS as Bothwell's project to gain the Queen may ap- 
pear, it was formed and carried on under very favourable circum- 


» Keith, Append. 165; + Ibid, 
ſtances, 
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ſenſibility of temper, and was capable of the utmoſt tenderneſs 
of affection. She had placed her love on a very unworthy object, 
who requited it with ingratitude, and treated her with neglect, 
with inſolence, and with brutality. All theſe ſhe felt, and reſented. 
In this fitnation the attention and complaiſance of a man, who 
had vindicated her authority, and protected her perſon ; who en- 
tered into all her views, who ſoothed all her paſſions, who watched 
and improved every opportunity of inſinuating his deſign, and te- 
commending his paſſion *, could ſcarce fail of making an impreftion 


on a heart of ſuch a frame as Mary's. 


Tur haughty ſpirit of Darnly, nurſed up in flattery, and accuſ- The King 

A reſolve 5 

tomed to command, could not bear the contempt under which he to ase 
had now fallen, and the ſtate of inſignificance to which he faw him- 


ſelf reduced. Butin a country, where he was univerſally hated or 
deſpiſed, he could never hope to form a party, which would ſe— 
cond any attempt he might make to recover power. He addre{- 
fed himſelf, therefore, to the Pope, and to the Kings of France 
and Spain, with many profeſſions of his own zeal for the Catho- 
lic religion, and with bitter complaints againſt the Queen for ne- 
glecting to promote that intereſt : And ſoon after, he took a 
reſolution, equally wild and deſperate, of embarking on board a 
ſhip, which he had provided, and of flying into foreign parts. It 
is almoſt. impoſſible to form any ſatisfactory conjecture concerning 
the motives which influence a capricious and irregular mind. He 
hoped, perhaps, to recommend himſelf to the Catholic Princes on 
the continent, by his zeal for religion, and that they would em- 
ploy their intereſt towards reinſtating him in the poſſeſſion of that 
power which he had loſt. Perhaps, he expected nothing more than 


* Andcrl, 1, 93, 94. + Knox, 39). | 
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the comfort of hiding the diſgrace under which he was now fallen, 


among ſtrangers, who had never been witneſſes of his former pro- 
ſperity. | 


He communicated his deſign to the French Ambaſſador Le Croc, 
and to his father the Earl of Lennox. 'They both endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from it, but without ſucceſs. Lennox, who ſeems, 
as well as his ſon, to have loſt the Queen's confidence, and who, 
about this time, was ſeldom at court, inſtantly communicated the 
matter to her by aletter. Henry, who had refuſed to accompany 
the Queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, was likewiſe abſent from 
court. He arrived there, however, on the ſame day the received 
the account of his intended flight. But he was more than uſually way- 
ward and peeviſh; and ſcrupling to enter the palace unleſs certain 
Lords who attended the Queen were diſmiſſed, Mary vas obliged 
to meet him without the gates. At laſt he ſuffered her to conduct 
him into her own apartment. She endeavoured to draw from him 
the reaſons of the ſtrange reſolution which he had taken, and to di- 
vert him from it. In ſpite, however, of all her arguments and entrea- 
ties, he remained ſilent and inflexible. Next day the Privy Coun- 
cil, by her direction, expoſtulated with him on the ſame head. He 
perſiſted, notwithſtanding, in his ſullenneſs and obſtinacy; and neither 
deigned to explain the motives of his conduct, nor ſignified any in- 
tention of altering it. As he left the apartment, he turned towards 
the Queen, and told her that ſhe ſhould not ſee his face again, for 
a long time. A few days after he wrote to Mary, and mentioned 
two things as grounds of his diſguſt. She herſelf, he ſaid, no long- 
er admitted him into any confidence, and had deprived him of all 
power; and the nobles, after her example, treated him with open 


neglect, ſo that he appeared in every place without the dignity and 
iplendor of a King. 7 
NoTHIiNG 
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NoTniNxG could be more mortifying to Mary than this intended Book IV. 4 
flight of the King's, which would have ſpread the infamy of their "Fw 


1500. 
domeſtic quarrel all over Europe. Compaſſion for a Monarch who Mary ende: 


would then appear to be forced into exile by her negle& and ill uſage, en "hy 
might have diſpoſed mankind to entertain ſentiments concerning the OT OY 4 
cauſes of their diſcord, little to her advantage. In order, therefore, 8 
to prepoſſeſs the minds of her allies, and to ſcreen her reputation 
from any cenſure with which Darnly might endeavour to load it, 
the Privy council tranſmitted a narrative of this whole tranſaction, 
both to the King, and to the Queen Mother of France. It is drawn 


with great art, and ſets Mary's conduct in the moſt favourable point 


of light *. 


ABovuT this time, the licence of the berderers called for redreſs ; 
and Mary reſolving to hold a court of juſtice at Jedburgh, the 
inhabitants of ſeveral adjacent counties were ſummoned to attend 
their ſovereign in arms, according to cuſtom +. Bothwell was, 
at that time, Lieutenant or Warden of all the marches, an office, 
among the moſt important in the kingdom ; and though uſually di- 
vided into three diſtin& governments, beſtowed by the Queen's fa- 
vour upon him alone. In order to diſplay his own valour and ac- 
tivity in the diſcharge of this truſt, he attempted to ſeize a gang of 
banditti, who lurking among the marches of Liddeſdale, infeſted 
the reſt of the country. But while he was laying hold of one of 
thoſe deſperado's, he was wounded by him in ſeveral places, fo that oRober C 
his followers were obliged to carry him to Hermitage caſtle, Mary 
inſtantly flew thither, with an impatience which ſtrongly marks the 
anxiety of a lover, but little ſuited the dignity of a Queen F. Find- 


ing 
* Keith, 345, 347. + Ibid. 35 3. Good. vol. i. 302. 
+ The diſtance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is 18 Scottiſh miles, through 
a country almoſt impaſſable, The ſeaſon of the year was far advanced. Bothwell 
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November 5. 
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ing that Bothwell was threatened with no dangerous ſymptom, the 
returned that ſame day to Jedburgh. The fatigue of ſuch a jour- 
ney, added to the anguiſh of nin. ſhe had ſuffered on Bothwell's 
account, threw her next morning into a violent fever *. Her lifz 
was deſpaired of, but her youth, and the vigour of her conſtitution 
reſiſted the malignity of her diſeaſe. During the continuance of 
the Queen's illneſs, the King, who reſided at Stirling, never came 
near Jedburgh +; and when he afterwards thought fit to make his 
appearance there, he met with ſuch a cold reception, as did not en- 
courage him to make any long ſtay F. Mary ſoon recovered ſtrengtli 
enough to return along the eaſtern borders to Dunbar. 


WuHiLz ſhe reſided in this place, her attention was turned to- 
wards England. Elizabeth notwithſtanding her promiſe, and even 
proclamations to the contrary, not only allowed, but encouraged 


Morton and his aſſociates to remain in England ||. Mary, on the o- 


ther hand, afforded her protection to ſeveral Englith fugitives, 
Each Queen watched the motions of the other with a jealous atten- 
tion, and ſecretly countenanced the practices, which were carrying 
on, to diſturb the adminiſtration of her rival. 


ſeems to have been wounded in a ſcuffle, occaſioned by the deſpair of a ſingle man, 


rather than in any open inſurrection of the borderers. It does not appear that 


the Queen was attended thither by any conſiderable train. Had any military ope- 
ration been neceſſary, as is ſuppoſed, Good. vol. i. 304. it would have been en- 
tremely improper to riſque the Queen's perſon in an expedition againſt thieves, So 
oon as the Queen found Bothwell to be in no danger, ſhe inſtantly returned; aud 
after this we hear no more of the inſurrection, nor have we any proof that the rioters 
took refuge in England No other reaſon but that which we have produced, ſeems 
ſafficient to account for the Queen's conduct. 


Keith, 351, 352. + Ibid. Append. 133. 
4 Knox, 400. | Cald, val. ii. 15. 
| FOR 
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Fog this purpoſe Mary's Ambaſſador, Robert Melvil, and her Book IV. 
other emiſſaries, were extremely active and ſucceſsſul. We may 17756. 


impute, in a good degree, to their intrigues, that ſpirit which The nne 
FP arlia 111 


appeared in the Parliament of England, and which raiſed a ſtorm favours Ma- 
that threatened Elizabeth's domeſtic tranquillity, more than any * * 


other event of her reign, and required all her art and dexterity to ccc ion. 


allay it. 


EL1ZABETH had now reigned eight years, without diſcovering 
the leaſt intention to marry. A violent diſtemper, with which 
ſhe had lately been ſeized, having endangered her life, and alarmed 
the nation with the proſpect of all thoſe calamities which are oc- 
caſioned by a diſputed and dubious ſucceſſion; a motion was made, 
and eagerly liſtened to in both houſes, for addreſſing the Queen, to 
provide againſt any ſuch danger in times to come, either by fig- 
nifying her own reſolution to marry, or by conſenting to an act 
eſtabliſhing the order of ſucceſſion to the Crown *. Her love to her 
ſubjects, her duty to the public, her concern for poſterity, it was 
pretended, not only called upon, but obliged her to take one of 
theſe ſteps. The inſuperable averſion which ſhe had all along diſ- 
covered for marriage, made it improbable that ſhe would chuſe the 
former ; and if ſhe complied with the latter requeit, no title to the 
Crown could, with any colour of juſtice, be ſet in oppoſition to that 
of the Scottiſh Queen. Elizabeth was ſagacious enough to ſee the 
remoteſt conſequences of this motion, and obferved them with the 

greateſt anxiety. Mary, by refuling fo often to ratify the treaty 
af Edinburgh, had plainly intimated a deſign of embracing the 
Erſt promiſing opportunity for proſecuting her right to the Englith 
Crown; and by her ſecret negoc:ations, ſhe had gained many to fa- 
„our her title +. All the Roman Catholics ardently wiſhed for her 


* D'Ewes Journ. of Parl. 105. + Melv. 136, 


F ins 
1 


* 
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Book IV. ſucceſſion. Her gentleneſs and humanity had removed many of thoſe 

F806.” apprehenſions which the Proteſtants entertained on account of her 
religion. The court faction, which envied the power of Cecil, and 
endeavoured to wreſt the adminiſtration out of his hands, advanced 
the pretenſions of the Scottiſh Queen in oppoſition to him. The 
union of the two kingdoms was a deſireable object to all wiſe men 
in both nations; and the birth of the young Prince was a ſecurity 
for the continuance of this bleſſing, and gave hopes of its perpe- 
tuity. 

Flizabeth's UNDER theſe circumſtances, and while the nation was in ſuch a 

—— temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary's title would have been 
highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The preſent unſettled ſtate of 
the ſucceſſion left much in her power. Her reſentment alone might 
have gone far towards excluding any of the competitors from the 
Crown ; and the dread of this had hitherto reſtrained, and over- 
awed the ambition of the Scottiſh Queen. But if this check ſhould 
be removed by the legal acknowledgment of her title, Mary would 
be at full liberty to purſue her dangerous deſigns, and to act with- 
out fear or reſerve. Her partizans were already meditating ſchemes 
for inſurrections in different parts of the Kingdom *; and an act of 
Parliament, recognizing the rights of that Princeſs, whoſe preten- 
tions they favoured, would have been nothing leſs than a fignal to 
arms; and, notwithſtanding Elizabeth's juſt title to the affetions 
of her ſubjects, might have ſhaken and endangered her throne. 


Mory endea- WHILE this matter remained in ſuſpence in both houſes, an ac- 
Vours to im- . : ö * . 

prove this op- Count of it was tranſmitted to Mary by Melvil her Ambaſſador. As 
Cr nity. . . 

E ſhe did not want advocates for her right, even among thoſe who 


were near Elizabeth's perſon, ſhe endeavoured to cultivate the diſ- 


* Melv. 147. 35 
poution 
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poſition which appeared towards ſettling the right of ſucceſſion in Book IV. 
her favour, by a letter to the Privy Counſellors of England. She 1 2 


expreſſed in it a grateful ſenſe of Elizabeth's friendſhip, which ſhe 12 
aſcribes chiefly to their good offices, with their Sovereign, in her 
behalf. She declared her reſolution to live in perpetual amity with 
England, without urging or purſuing her claim upon the Crown, 
any farther than ſhould be agrecable to the Queen. But, at the 
ſame time, as her right of ſucceſſion was undoubted, ſhe hoped it 
would be examined with candour, and judged of with impartiality. 
The nobles who attended her wrote to the Engliſh Privy Council 
in the ſame ſtrain . Mary artfully gave theſe letters the air of be- 
ing nothing more than a declaration of her own, and of her ſub- 
jects gratitude towards Elizabeth. But as the could not be igno- 
rant of the jealouſy and fear with which Elizabeth obſerved the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, a ſtep fo uncommon as this, of one Prince's 
entering into public correſpondence with the Privy Counſellors of 
another, could not be otherwiſe conſtrued than as taken with an in- 
tention to encourage the ſpirit which had already been raiſed among 


the Engliſh. In this light it ſeems to have appeared to Elizabeth 
herſelf T. But the diſpoſition of her people rendering it neceſſary 
to treat Mary's perſon with great decency, and her title with much 
regard, ſhe mentioned it to her only in the ſofteſt language. 


NoTHING, however, could be a more cruel mortification to a; Taberh 
Princeſs of Elizabeth's character, than the temper which both 120 * me. 
houſes of Parliament diſcovered on this occaſion. She bent all her Lament. 
policy to defeat, or elude the motion. Atter allowing the firſt 
heat of their zeal to evaporate, ſhe called into her preſence a cer-- 

Min number of each houſe. She ſoothed and careſſed them; ſhe 


threatened and promiſed ſhe remitted ſubſidies which were due ; 


* Keith, 354. Append. 136. Las 367+ 8 
anc!. 
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Book IV. and refuſed thoſe which were offered; and in the, end prevailed to 
have this formidable motion put off for that ſeſſion. Happily for 
1566. f ; 
( her, the conduct of the Scottiſh Queen, and the misfortunes which 
betel her, prevented the revival of ſuch a motion in any future Par- 


lizment *. 


aA time, in order to preſerve the reputation of impartiali— 
ty, and that ſhe might not drive Mary into any deſperate meaſure, 
ſhe committed to the Tower one Thornton, who had publiſhed 
ſomething derogatory to the right of the Scottiſh line + ; and fig- 
nified her diſpleaſure againſt a member of the houſe of Commons, 
who ſeemed, by ſome words in a ſpeech, to glance at Mary 4. 


An extraorli. AMIDST all her other cares, Mary was ever ſolicitous to pro- 
. 4 mote the intereſt of that religion which the profeſſed. The re- 
your of Pope- eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh doctrine ſeems to have been her 
45 favourite paſſion; and though the deſign was concealed with 
care, and conducted with caution, ſhe purſued it with a perſe- 
vering zeal. At this time, ſhe ventured to lay aſide ſomewhat 
of her uſual reſerve; and the aid which the expected from the 
Popiſh Princes, who had engaged in the league of Bayonne, en- 
couraged her to take a ſtep, which, if we conſider the temper of 
the nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having formerly held a 
ſecret correſpondence with the court of Rome, ſhe now reſolved to 
allow a Nuncio from the Pope publicly to enter her dominions. 
Cardinal Laurea, at that time Biſhop of Mondovi, was the per- 
ſon on whom Pius V. conferred this office, and along with him he 
ſent the Queen a preſent of 20,000 crowns ||. It is not the cha- 


racter of the Papal court, to open its treaſury upon diſtant or imagi- 


* D'Ewes Journ. 104——130. Camd. 399. Melv, 119. Haynes, 446. 
+ Camd. 4o1. + Haynes, 449, || Vita Card, Laur, ap. Burn. vol. iii 325. 
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nary hopes. The buſineſs of the Nuncio in Scotland could be noBook IV. 
other, than to attempt a reconciliation of the kingdom to the Ro- 8 
miſh ſee. Thus Mary herſelf underſtood it; and in her anſwer to 
a letter which ſhe received from the Pope, after expreſſing her grate- 
ful ſenſe of his paternal care and liberality, ſhe promiſes that ſhe 
would bend her whole ſtrength towards the re-eſtabliſhment and 
propagation of the Catholic faith ; that ſhe would receive the Nun- 
cio with every poſſible demonſtration of reſpect, and concur, with 
the utmoſt vigour, in all his deſigns towards promoting the honour 
of God, and reſtoring peace to the kingdom ; that ſhe would ce- 
lebrate the baptiſm of the Prince, according to the ceremonies which 
the Romiſh ritual preſcribes, hoping that her ſubjects would be 
taught, by this example, again to reverence the ſacraments of the 
church, which they had fo long treated with contempt ; and that 


the would be careful to inſtil early into her fon the principles of 
a ſincere love and attachment to the Catholic faith *. But though 
the Nuncio was already arrived at Paris, and had ſent over one of 
his attendants with part of the money, the Queen did not think the 
juncture proper for his reception. Elizabeth was preparing to ſend 
a magnificent embaſly into Scotland, againſt the time of the Prince's " 
baptiſm, and as it would have been improper to offend her, ſhe - 
wiſely contrived, under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Pa- 
ris + The convulſions into which the kingdom was thrown ſoon 
after, made it impoſſible for him to purſue his journey any farther. 


AT the very time that Mary was ſecretly carrying on theſe ne- 
gociations for ſubverting the Reformed Church, ſhe did not ſcruple 
publicly to employ her authority towards obtaining for its Mini- 
ſters a more certain and comfortable ſubſiſtence F. During this 

* Conzi Vita Mariz ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 51, + Keith, Append, 135. 
+ Keith, 561, 562. Knox, 401. 
Nor. . U u year, 
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Book IV. year, ſhe iſſued ſeveral proclamations and acts of council for that 
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Decembes. 
Her averſion 
for the King 
exceſſive. 


purpoſe, and readily approved of every ſcheme which was propoſed 
for the more effectual payment of their ſtipends. This part of her 
conduct does little honour to Mary's integrity; and though juſtified 


by the example of Princes, who often reckon falſhood "= deceit 


among the neceſſary arts of government, and even authoriſed by 
the pernicious caſuiſtry of the Romiſh Church, which transfers 
breach of faith to heretics, from the liſt of crimes, to that of duties, 
ſuch diſſimulation, however, muſt be numbered among thoſe ble- 
miſhes which never ſtain a truly great and generous character. 


As neither the French nor Piedmonteſe Ambaſſadors were yet 
arrived, the baptiſm of the Prince was put off from time to time. 
Mean while Mary fixed her reſidence at Craigmillar &. Such a re- 
tirement, perhaps, ſuited the preſent temper of her mind, and in- 
duced her to prefer it before her own palace of Holy-rood-houſe. 
Her averſion for the King grew every day more confirmed, and was 
become altogether incurable. A deep melancholy ſucceeded to that 
gaicty of ſpirit, which was natural to her. The raſhneſs and levity 
of her own choice, and the King's ingratitude and obſtinacy, filled 
her with ſhame and with deſpair. A variety of paſſions preyed at 
once on a mind, all whoſe ſenſations were exquiſite, and all its 
emotions ſtrong, and often extorted from her, the laſt wiſh of the 
unfortunate, that life itſelf would come to an end +. 


A divorce be MURRAY and Maitland obſerved all thoſe workings of paſſion 


tween them 


propoſed, 


in the breaſt of the Queen, and conceived hopes of turning them to 
the advantage of their ancient aſſociates, Morton, and the other 
conſpirators againſt Rizio. They were ſtill in baniſhment, and the 
Queen's reſentment againſt them continued unabated. Murray and 


Keith, 355, + Ibid. Pref, vii, 
the 
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the Secretary flattered themſelves, however, that her inclination to Book IV. 
be ſeparated from Darnly would ſurmount this deep-rooted aver- * 
ſion, and that the hopes of an event ſo deſireable might induce NY 
her to be reconciled to the conſpirators. It was eaſy to find rea- 

ſons, in the King's behaviour, on which to found a ſentence of di- 

vorce. This ſentence they had intereſt enough to obtain, and to 

procure the ratification of it in Parliament. In return for this ſer- 

vice, they propoſed to ſtipulate with the Queen to grant a par- 

don to Morton and his followers. The deſign was firſt of all 
communicated to Argyll, who, as well as Murray, owed his re- 

turn into Scotland to the conſpiracy againſt Rizio. Huntly and 
Bothwell, who at that time directed all Mary's councils, were like- 

wiſe admitted into the concert. They joined together in making ; 
the overture to the Queen, and enforced it with all Maitland's elo- 4 
quence *. But Mary, however deſirous of obtaining that delive- | 
rance from Darnly's caprices, with which they endeavoured to al- 
lure her, had nevertheleſs good reaſons for rejecting the method, 
by which they propofed to accompliſh it. The birth of her ſon 
had greatly ſtrengthened her claim upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion, and 
encouraged the abbettors of it to appear with greater boldneſs, and 
to act with more vigour. She could ſcarce hope to be divorced from 
her huſband, without throwing ſome imputation on her ſon. This 
might open a new diſpute with regard to the ſucceſſion, and put 
it in the power of Elizabeth and her Miniſters to call in queſtion al 


»h 
the Prince's legitimacy, or at leaſt to ſubject it to all the delays and : | 
cavils of a judicial inquiry. The fear of theſe inconveniences 80 
weighed with Mary, and determined her, rather to endure her 1 
hard fate, than to ſeek relief, by venturing on ſuch a dangerous 9 


experiment. 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. Part ii. 188. | A 
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Book IV. Tur Earl of Bedford, and the Count de Brienne, the Engliſh 
* and French Ambaſſadors, being arrived, Mary ſet out for Stirling, 
to celebrate the baptiſm of her ſon. Bedford was attended by a 
numerous and ſplendid train, and brought preſents from Elizabeth, 
ſuitable to her own dignity, and the reſpect with which ſhe affected, 
at that time, to treat the Queen of Scots. Great preparations had 
been made by Mary, and the magnificence diſplayed by her on this 
occaſion, exceeded whatever had been formerly known in Scotland. 
ions oy; The ceremony itſelf was performed according to the rites of the 
Romiſh Church. But neither Bedford, nor any of the Scottiſh 
nobles who profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, entered within the gates 
of the chapel *. The ſpirit of that age, firm and uncomplying, 


would not, upon any inducement, condeſcend to witneſs an action, 
which it eſteemed 1dolatrous. 


The King's HEeNRY's behaviour, at this juncture, perfectly diſcovers the 


8 — exceſs of his caprice, as well as of his folly. He choſe to reſide 
baptiſm of the at Stirling, but confined himſelf to his own apartment; and as the 
Queen diſtruſted every nobleman who ventured to converſe with 
him, he was left in abſolute folitude. Nothing could be more 
ſingular, or was leſs expected, than his chuſing to appear in a man- 
ner, that both publiſhed the contempt under which he had fal- 
len, and, by expoſing the Queen's domeſtic unhappineſs to the 
obſervation of ſo many foreigners, looked like a ſtep taken on 
purpoſe to mortify and to offend her. Mary felt this inſult ſenſibly ; 
and notwithſtanding all her efforts to aſſume the gaiety which ſuit- 
ed the occaſion, and which was neceſſary for the polite reception of 
her gueſts, ſhe was ſometimes obliged to retire, in order to be at li- 


berty to indulge her ſorrow, and give vent to her tears +. The King 


* Keith, 360. + Ibid. Pref, vii. 
ſtill 
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ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of retiring into foreign parts, and daily Book IV. 
threatened to put it in execution *. 1566 


Tur ceremony of witneſſing the Prince's baptiſm was not the ſole Elizabeth en- 
buſineſs of Bedford's embaſſy. His inſtructions contained an over- noo 
ture, which ought to have gone far towards extinguiſhing thoſe jea- 9 
louſies which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two Queens. The 
treaty of Edinburgh, which has been ſo often mentioned, was the 
principal occaſion of theſe. The ſpirit however which had riſen 
to ſuch a height in the late Parliament, the power of the party 
which favoured the Scottiſh Queen's title, the number and activity 


of her agents in different parts of the kingdom, alarmed Eliza- 


* Camden affirms, 401. that Bedford was commanded by Elizabeth not to give 
Darnly the title of King. As this was an indignity, not to be born, either by Mary 
or her huſband, it hath been aſſerted to be the cauſe of the King's abſence from the 
ceremony of his ſon's baptiſm. Keith, 3600. Good. 319. But, 1. No ſuch thing is | | 
to be found among Bedford's inſtructions, the original of which ſtill remains. Keith 
356. 2. Bedford's advice to the Queen by Melvil is utterly inconſiſtent with Cam- 
den's aſſertion. Melv. 153. Melvil's account is confirmed by Elizabeth's inſtruc- 
tions to Sir Henry Norris, where ſhe affirms that ſhe commanded Bedford to employ 
his beſt offices towards reconciling Mary to her huſband, which he had attempted 
to no purpoſe. Digges's Compl. Ambaſſ. p. 13: A paper publiſhed Append Ne XVIII. 
proves the ſame thing. 3. Le Croc the French Reſident mentions the King's ab- 


ſence, but without giving that reaſon for it, which has been founded on Cainden's | 12 
words, though, if that had been the real one, he would ſcarce have failed to mention it; 'y 
His account of this matter is that which I have followed. Keith, Pref. vii. 4. He- ink 
informs his court, that on account of the difference betwixt the King and the Queen, p 


he had refuſed to hold any further correſpondence with the former, though he 
appears, in many inſtances, to have been his great confident. ibid. 5. As the 
King was not preſent at the baptiſm, he ſeems to have been excluded from any * 
ſhare in the ordinary adminiſtration of buſineſs. Two acts of Privy Council, one on | 1 
the 20th, and the other on the 21ſt of December, are found in Keith, 562, They | 
both run in the Queen's name alone. The King ſeems not to have been preſent. 
This could not be owing to Elizabeth's inſtructions to Bedford. 
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beth, and induced her to forego any advantage, which the ambigu- 
ous and artful expreſſions in that treaty might afford her. Nothing 
was now demanded of Mary, but to renounce any title to the Crown 
of England during Elizabeth's life, and the lives of her poſterity ; 
who, on the other hand, engaged to take no ſtep, which might 
prove injurious to Mary's claim upon the ſucceſſion “. 


MaRy could not, with decency, reject a propoſition ſo equi- 
table; ſhe inſiſted, however, that Elizabeth ſhould order the right 
upon which ſhe claimed to be legally examined, and publickly re- 
cognized, and particularly that the teſtament of Henry VIII. where- 


by he had excluded the deſcendants of his eldeſt ſiſter the Queen 


of Scotland, from the place due to them in the order of ſucceſſion, 


might be produced, and conſidered by the Engliſh nobility. Ma- 
ry's Miniſters had credulouſly embraced an opinion, that this teſta- 
ment, which they ſo juſtly conceived to be injurious to their Miſ- 
treſs, was a mere forgery ; and on different occaſions had urged Eli- 
zabeth to produce it. Mary would have ſuffered conſiderably by 
gaining this point. The original teſtament is ſtill extant, and not 
the leaſt doubt can be entertained of its genuineneſs and authenticity. 
But it was not Elizabeth's intention to weaken or to ſet afide the 
title of the houſe of Stewart. She aimed at nothing more, than to 
keep the queſtion concerning the ſucceſſion perplexed and undecided, 
and by induſtrioufly eluding this requeſt, ſhe did real. ſervice to 
Mary's cauſe . 


A rw days after the baptiſm of the Prince, Morton and all 
the other conſpirators againſt Rizio obtained their pardon, and leave 
to return into Scotland. Mary, who had hitherto continued inex- 
orable to every intreaty in their behalf, yielded at laſt to the ſolici- 


* Keith, 356, + Ibid, 361, 358, Note (c.) Murdin, 368. 
tations 
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tations of Bothwell . He could hope for no ſucceſs in tho Book IV, 
bold deſigns on which his ambition reſolved to venture, without "Foe. 
drawing aid from every quarter. By procuring a favour for Morton 

and his aſſociates, of which they had good reaſon to deſpair, he ex- 

pected to ſecure a band of faithful and determined adherents. 


Tur King ſtill remained at Stirling, in ſolitude, and under con- 
tempt. His impatience in this ſituation, together with the alarm 
given him, by the rumour of a deſign to ſeize his perſon, and con- 
fine him to priſon , was the occaſion of his leaving that place 
in an abrupt manner, and retiring to his father at Glaſgow. 


Two Aſſemblies of the Church were held during this year. New fune 25. 
complaints were made, and upon good grounds, of the poverty ir nn fs 
and contempt under . which the Proteſtant clergy were ſuffered to lt“. 
languiſh. Penurious as the allotment for their ſubſiſtence was, | 
they had not received the leaſt part of what was due for the pre- 
ceding year }. Nothing leſs than a zeal, ready to endure and to 
ſuffer every thing for a good cauſe, could have perſuaded men to 
adhere to a church, fo indigent and ſo neglected. The extraordi- 
nary expences occaſioned by the Prince's baptiſm, had exhauſted 1 
the Queen's treaſury, and the ſums appropriated for the ſubſiſtence | 
of the clergy were diverted into other channels. The Queen was 
therefore obliged to prevent the juſt remonſtrances of the aſſembly 4 
by falling on ſome new method for the relief of the church. Some 5 
ſymptoms of liberality, ſome ſtretch towards munificence might We 
have been expected in an aſſignment which was made with an in- 


tention of ſoothing and filencing the clergy. But both the Queen 4 
and the nobles held faſt the riches of the church which they had = 


_ 


ſeized. A ſum, which, at the higheſt computation, can ſcarce be 


* Good, vol. i. 140. Melv. 154. + Keith, Pref. viii. 1 Ibid. 562. A 
5 * Rs reckoned _ aj 
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Book IV. reckoned equal to 9000 J. ſterling *, was deemed ſufficient for the 
—— 


maintenance of a whole national church, by men who had lately 
ſcen ſingle monaſteries poſſeſſed of revenues far ſuperior in value. 


Tur eccleſiaſtics in that age bore the grievances which affected 
themſelves alone, with aſtoniſhing patience; but wherever the Re- 
formed religion was threatened, they were extremely apt to be 
alarmed, and to proclaim, in the loudeſt manner, their apprehenſions 
of danger. A juſt occaſion of this kind was given them, a ſhort 
time before the meeting of the Aſſembly. The uſurped and op- 
preſſive juriſdiction of the ſpiritual courts had been aboliſhed by the 
Parliament 1560, and Commiſſaries were appointed to hear and 
determine the cauſes which formerly came under their cognizance . 
Among the few acts of that Parliament, to which Mary had paid 
any regard, this was one. She had confirmed the authority of the 
Commiſſaries, and had given them inſtructions for directing their 
proceedings , which are ſtill of great authority in that court. From 
that time theſe judges had continued in the uninterrupted exerciſe of 
their function, when of a ſudden the Queen iſſued a proclamation, 
reftoring the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's to his ancient juriſdiction, 
and depriving the Commiſſaries of all authority ||. 


A MOTIVE, which cannot be juſtified, rendered the Queen not 
unwilling to venture upon this raſh action. She had been contriving, 
for ſome time, how to re-eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion ; and the re- 
ſtoring the ancient eccleſiaſtics to their former juriſdiction, ſeemed to 
be a conſiderable ſtep towards that end. The motive which prompt- 
ed Bothwell, to whoſe influence over the Queen this action muſt be 
chiefly imputed **, was ſtill more criminal. His enterpriſing ambi- 
tion had already formed that bold deſign, which he ſoon put in exe- 


* Keith, 562, + Id, 152, + 1d, 251. | Knox, 403, Id. ibid, 


cution, 
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cution, and the uſe which we ſhall hereafter find him making of that Book IV. 


authority, which the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics regained, diſcovers the rea- 
ſons of his preſent conduct, in contributing to revive their power. 
The Proteſtant clergy were not unconcerned ſpectators of an event, 
which threatened their religion with unavoidable deſtruction ; but 
as they deſpaired of obtaining the proper remedy from the Queen 
herſelf, they addreſſed a remonſtrance to the whole body of the Pro- 
teſtant nobility, full of that ardent zeal for religion, which the dan- 
ger to which it was expoſed, at that time, ſeemed to require*. What 
effects this vehement exhortation might have produced, we have 
no opportunity of judging, the attention of the nation being quickly 
turned towards events of another, and more tragical nature. 
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IMMEDIATELY upon the King's leaving Stirling, and before he The King 


{falls ſick at 


could reach Glaſgow, he was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper. Glaſgow. 


The ſymptoms which attended it were violent and unuſual, and in 
that age it was commonly imputed to the effects of poiſon +. It 
is impoſſible, amidſt the contradictions of hiſtorians, to decide with 
certainty concerning its nature, or its cauſe f. His life was in the 

utmoſt 


* Keith, 507. + Melv. 154. Knox, 401. 


+ Buchanan and Knox are poſitive that the King had been poiſoned. They men. 
tion the black and putrid puſtules which broke out all over his body. Buchanan 
adds, that Abernethy the King's phyſician plainly declared that poiſon was the 
cauſe of theſe ſymptoms, and that the Queen refuſed to allow her own phyſician to at- 
tend him, Buch. 349. Knox, 401. 2. Blackwood Cauſin. &c. Jebb, vol. ii. 24, 59. 
aſſert, that the ſmall pox was the diſeaſe with which the King was ſeized. He is cal- 
led a pockiſh man in the Queen's letter, Good. vol. ii. 15. The reafon given by 
French Paris for lodging the King at the Kirk of Field, viz, leſt the young Prince 
ſhould catch the infection if he ſtaid in the palace, ſeems to favour this opinion, An- 
derſ. vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it as a proof of Mary's tenderneſs to her huſband, 
that though ſhe never had the ſmall pox herſelf, ſhe ventured to attend him, vol. iii. 
446. This, if it had been true, Would have afforded a good pretence for not viſiting 

VoL. I. * him 
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Book IV- utmoſt danger; but after languiſhing for ſome weeks, the vigour 


"140%: of his conſtitution ſurmounted the malignity of the diſeaſe. 


Negleged by MaRY's neglect of the King, on this occaſion, was equal to 
TN that with which he had treated her during her illneſs at Jedburgh. 
She no longer felt that warmth of conjugal affection which prompts 
to ſympathy, and delights in all thoſe tender offices which ſooth 
and alleviate ſickneſs and pain. At this juncture, ſhe did not even 
put on the appearance of this paſſion. Notwithſtanding the King's 
danger, ſhe amuſed herſelf with excurſions to different parts of the 
country, and ſuffered near a month to elapſe before ſhe viſited him 
at Glaſgow. By that time, the violence of the diſtemper was over, 
and the King, though weak and languiſhing, was out of all danger. 


The breach THE breach between Mary and her huſband was not occaſioned 
anon} . by any of thoſe ſlight diſguſts, which interrupt the domeſtic union, 
without diffolving it altogether. Almoſt all the paſſions, which ope- 
rate with greateſt violence on a female mind, and drive it to the 
moſt dangerous extremes, concurred in raiſing and fomenting this 
unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude for the favours ſhe had beſtowed, 
contempt of her perſon, violations of the marriage-vow, encroach- 
ments on her power, conſpiracies againſt her favourites, jealouſy, 
inſolence, and obſtinacy, were the injuries of which Mary had great 
reaſon to complain. She felt them with the utmoſt ſenſibility; and, 
added to the anguiſh of diſappointed love, they produced thoſe ſymp- 
toms of deſpair which we have already deſcribed. Her reſentment 
againſt the King ſeems not to have abated from the time of his leav- 


ing Stirling. In a letter written with her own hand, to her ambaſſa- 


him ſooner; but Mary had the ſmall pox in her infancy, Sadler's Letters. 3. Biſhop 
Leſly affirms, that the King's diſeaſe was the French pox, Keith, 364. Note (5), 


In that age, this diſeaſe was eſteemed ſo contagious, that perſons infected with it 
were removed without the walls of cities, 


I or 
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-dor in France, juſt before ſhe ſet out for Glaſgow, no tokens of Book IV, 
ſudden reconcilement appear. On the contrary, ſhe mentions, 8 
with ſome bitterneſs, the King's ingratitude, the jealouſy with January 20. 
which he obſerved her actions, and the inclination he diſcovered to 

diſturb her government, and at the fame time talks of all his at- 

tempts with the utmoſt ſcorn *. 


AFTER this diſcovery of Mary's ſentiments, it was ſcarce to be Vite the 
expected that ſhe would viſit the King, or that any thing but — 85 
marks of jealouſy and diſtruſt ſhould appear in ſuch an interview. 

This, however, was far from being the caſe ; ſhe not only viſited 
Henry, but, by all her words and actions, endeavoured to expreſs 
an uncommon affection for him: And though this made impreſſion 
on the credulous ſpirit of her huſband, no leſs flexible, on ſome 
occaſions, than obſtinate on others; yet, to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the human heart, and who know how ſeldom and 
how ſlowly ſuch wounds in domeſtic happineſs are healed, this 
ſudden tranſition will appear with a very ſuſpicious air, and will 


be conſidered by them as the effect of artifice. 


Bur it is not on ſuſpicion alone, that Mary is charged with Her didimula- | 
diſſimulation in this part of her conduct. Two of her famous let- 2 | 
ters to Bothwell were written during her ſtay at Glaſgow, and 
fully lay open this ſcene of iniquity. He had fo far ſucceeded 5 
in his ambitious and criminal deſign, as to gain an abſolute aſcen- a 
dant over the Queen; and in a fituation, ſuch as Mary's, merit not x 
ſo conſpicuous, ſervices of far inferior importance, and addreſs much 
leſs infinuating than Bothwell's, may be ſuppoſed to ſteal imper- 
ceptibly on a female heart, and entirely to overcome it. Among 
thoſe in the higher ranks of life, ſcruples with regard to conjugal 


* Keith's Pref, viii. 
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fidelity are, unhappily, neither many, nor ſtrong: Nor did the man- 
ners of that court, in which Mary had been educated, contribute to 
increaſe or to fortify them. The amorous turn of Francis I. and 
Henry II. the wildneſs of the military character in that age, and 
the liberty of appearing in all companies, which began to be allow- 
ed to women, who had not yet acquired that delicacy of ſentiment, 
and thoſe poliſhed manners, which alone can render this liberty 
innocent, had introduced, among the French, a licentiouſneſs of 
morals that roſe to an aſtoniſhing height. Such examples, which 
were familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly fail of dimi- 
niſhing that horror of vice which 1s natural to a virtuous mind. 
The King's behaviour would render the firſt approach of forbid- 
den ſentiments leſs ſhocking; reſentment, and diſappointed love, 
would be apt to repreſent whatever ſoothed her revenge, as juſti- 
fiable on that account; and ſo many concurring cauſes might, al- 
molt imperceptibly, kindle a new paſſion in her heart. 


But whatever opinion we may form with regard to the riſe and 
progreſs of this paſſion, the letters themſelves breathe all the ar- 
dour and tenderneſs of love. The affection which Mary there ex- 
preſſes for Bothwell, fully accounts for every ſubſequent part of her 
conduct ; which, without admitting this circumſtance, appears al- 
together myſterious, inconſiſtent, and inexplicable. That recon- 
cilement with her huſband, of which, if we allow it to. be genuine, 
it is impoſſible to give any plauſible account, is diſcovered, by the 
Queen's own confeſſion, to have been mere artifice and deceit. 
As her averſion for her huſband, and the ſuſpicious attention with 
which ſhe obſerved his conduct, became univerſally known, her 
ears were officiouſly filled, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, with groundleſs 
or aggravated accounts of his actions. By ſome, ſhe was told, that 
the King intended to ſeize the perſon. of the Prince his ſon, and 

in 
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in his name to uſurp the government; by others ſhe was aſſured, Book IV, 
that he reſolved inſtantly to leave the kingdom; that a veſſel was "560. 


hired for this purpoſe, and lay in the river Clyde ready to receive 
him *. The laſt was what Mary chiefly dreaded. Henry's retiring 
into a foreign country muſt have been highly diſhonourable to the 
Queen, and would have entirely diſconcerted Bothwell's meaſures. 
While he reſided in Glaſgow, at a diſtance from her, and in that 
part of the kingdom where the intereſt of his family was greateſt, 
he might, with more facility, accompliſh his deſigns. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent his executing any ſuch wild ſcheme, it was neceſſary 
to bring him to ſome place, where he would be more immediately 


under her own eye. For this purpoſe, ſhe firſt employed all her Prevails on 


the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, under pretence, that there he 
would have eaſter acceſs to the advice of phyſicians, and that ſhe 
herſelf could attend him without being abſent from her ſon +. The 
King was weak enough to ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded ; and 
being till feeble and incapable of bearing fatigue, was carried in 
a litter to Edinburgh. 


Tur place prepared for his reception was a houſe, belonging to 
the Provoſt of a collegiate church, called Kirk of Field. It ſtood 
almoſt upon the ſame ſpot where the houſe belonging to the Prin- 
cipal of the Univerſity now ſtands. Such a ſituation, on a riſing 
ground, and at that time in an open field, had all the advantages 
of healthful air to recommend it; but, on the other hand, the ſo- 
litude of the place rendered it extremely proper for the commiſ- 
ſion of that crime, with a view to which, it ſeems manifeſtly to 


have been choſen. 
* Keith, Pref. viii. + Good, vol. ii. 8. 


MARY 


. . a him to come 
art to regain his confidence, and then propoſed to remove him to t Edinburgh. 
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Mary continued to attend the King with the moſt afliduous 
care. She ſeldom was abſent from him through the day; ſhe ſlept 
ſeveral nights in the chamber under his apartment. She heaped 
on him ſo many marks of tenderneſs and confidence, as, in a great 
meaſure, quieted thoſe ſuſpicions which had ſo long diſturbed him. 
But while he was fondly indulging in dreams of the return of his 
former happineſs, he ſtood on the very brink of deſtruction. On 
Sunday the ninth of February, about eleven at night, the Queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be preſent at a maſque in the 
palace. At two next morning, the houſe in which the King lay 
was blown. up with gun-powder. The noiſe and ſhock, which 
this ſudden exploſion occaſioned, alarmed the whole city. The in- 
habitants ran to the place whence it came. The dead body of the 
King, with that of a ſervant who ſlept in the ſame room, were 
found lying in an adjacent garden, without the city wall, untouch- 
ed by fire, and with no. bruiſe or mark of violence. 


SUCH was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, 
in the twenty firſt year of his age. The indulgence of fortune, and 
his own external accompliſhments, without any other merit, had 
raiſed him to an height of dignity, of which he was altogether 
unworthy. By his folly and ingratitude, he loſt the heart of a 
woman who doated on him to diſtraction. His inſolence and incon- 
ſtancy alienated from him ſuch of the nobles as had contributed moſt 
zcalouſly towards his elevation. His levity and caprice expoſed him 
to the ſcorn of the people, who once revered him as the deſcendant 
of their ancient Kings and heroes. Had he died a natural death, 
his end would have been unlamented, and his memory have been 
ſoon forgotten; but the cruel circumſtances of his murder, and 
the remiſſneſs with which it was afterwards avenged, have made his 
name to be remembered with regret, and have rendered him the 


object of pity to which he had otherwiſe no title. | 
EvERY 
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EvERY one's imagination was at work to gueſs who kad con- Book IV. 
trived and executed this execrable deed. The ſuſpicion fell, with 1 
almoſt a general conſent, on Bothwell “; and ſome reflections Bothwelf and 
were thrown out, as if the Queen herſelf were no ſtranger to the a2, para 
crime. Of Bothwell's guilt there remains the fulleſt evidence, Murder. 
that the nature of the action will admit. The Queen's known 
ſentiments with regard to her huſband, gave a great appearance of 


probability to the imputation with which ſhe was loaded . 


Two days after the murder, a proclamation was iſſued by the 
Queen, offering a conſiderable reward to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcover thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch a horrid and deteſtable 
crime 4; and though Bothwell was now one of the greateſt ſub- 
jects in the kingdom, formidable on account of his own power, 
and protected by the Queen's favour, it was impoſſible to ſuppreſs 
the ſentiments and indignation of the people. Papers were affixed 
to the moſt public places of the city, accuſing him of the murder, 
and naming his accomplices ; pictures appeared to the ſame pur- 
poſe, and voices were heard, in the middle of the night, charging 
him with that barbarous action. But the authors of theſe rumours 
did not confine their accuſations to Bothwell alone, they inſinuated 

that the Queen herſelf was acceſſory to the crime ||. This bold ac- 
cuſation, which ſo directly attacked Mary's reputation, drew the 
attention of her council; and by engaging them in an inquiry after 
the authors of theſe libels, diverted them from ſearching for the mur- 
derers of the King **. It could ſcarce be expected that Mary herſelf 
would be extremely ſolicitous to diſcover thoſe who had rid her of an 
huſband, whom ſhe had ſo violently hated. It was Bothwell's in- 


* Melv. 155. Anderl. vol. i. 156. 

+ See Diſſertation concerning the murder of Henry Darnly, and the genuineneſs 
of Mary's letters to Bothwell, Appendix. 

+ Anderſ, vol, i. 36. Id. vol. ii. 156. * Id. vol. i. 38. 
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tereſt, who had the ſupreme direction of this, as well as of all other 
affairs, to ſtifle and ſuppreſs whatever evidence ſhould be offered, 


and to cover, if poſſible, the whole tranſaction under the veil of 


Lennox ac- 
cuſes Bothwell 


of the King's Ceflant importunity. This nobleman had ſhared in his ſon's diſ- 


murder, 


February 21, 


darkneſs and of filence. Some inquiry, however, was made, and 
ſome perſons called before the council; but the examination was 
conducted with the moſt indecent remiſſneſs, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to let in no light upon that ſcene of guilt *. 


IT was not her own ſubjects alone who ſuſpected Mary of having 
been acceſſory to this unnatural crime; nor did an opinion, ſo diſho- 
nourable to her character, owe its riſe and progreſs to the jealouſy 
and malice of her factious nobles. The report of the manner and 
circumſtances of the King's murder ſpread quickly over all Europe, 
and, even in that age, which was accuſtomed to deeds of violence, 
it excited univerſal horror. As her unhappy breach with her 
huſband had long been matter of public diſcourſe, the firſt con- 


jqectures which were formed with regard to his death, were ex- 


tremely to her diſadvantage. Her friends, at a loſs what apology 
to offer for her conduct, called on her to proſecute the murderers 
with the utmoſt diligence, and expected that the rigour of her 


proceedings would prove the beſt and fulleſt vindication of her 
innocence . | 


LENNOx, at the fame time, incited Mary to vengeance with in- 


grace, and being treated by Mary with negle&, uſually reſided at 
a diſtance from court. Rouzed, however, by an event no leſs ſhock- 


ung to the heart of a father, than fatal to all his ſchemes of ambi- 


tion, he ventured to write to the Queen, and to offer his advice 


* Anderl. vol. iv. 167, 168, + Keith, Pref. ix, 


with 
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victing thoſe who had ſo cruelly deprived him of a ſon, and her of 
a huſband. He urged her to proſecute thoſe who were guilty, with 
vigour, and to bring them to a ſpeedy trial; he declared his own 
ſuſpicion of Bothwell, and of thoſe who were named as his accom- 
plices ; he required that, out of regard to decency, and in order to 
encourage evidence to appear againſt them, the perſons accuſed of 
ſuch an atrocious crime ſhould be committed to cuſtody, or at leaſt 
excluded from her court and preſence *. 


Maxx was then at Seaton, whither ſhe had retired after the bu- 
rial of the King, whoſe body was depolited among the Monarchs 
of Scotland, in a private, but decent manner . The former part 
of the Earl's demand, could not, on any pretence, be eluded ; and 
it was reſolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, inſtead 


of confining him to any priſon, Mary admitted him to all her Mary conti- 
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councils, and allowed a perſon, univerſally reputed the murderer — kim. 


of her huſband, to enjoy all the ſecurity, the dignity, and the power 
of a favourite 4. The offices which Bothwell already poſſeſſed, 
gave him the command of all the ſouth of Scotland. The caſtle 
of Edinburgh, however, was a place of too much conſequence, not 
to with it in his own power. The Queen, in order to prevail on 
the Earl of Mar to ſurrender it, conſented to put the perſon of 


the young Prince in his hands, and immediately beſtowed the yaa 19. 


government of that important fortreſs upon Bothwell ||. So many 
ſteps in her conduct, inconſiſtent with all the rules of prudence, 


and of decency, muſt be imputed to an exceſs either of folly or 


of love. Mary's known character fully vindicates her from the for- 
mer; of the latter, many and ſtriking proofs ſoon appeared. 


* Keith, 369. + Anderſ. vol. i. 23. Id. ibid. 40, &c. 
Id. ibid. Pref, 64. Keith, 379. | 
Vol. I. Y y No 
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Book IV. No direct evidence had yet appeared againſt Bothwell; but as 


— 


1567. 


time might bring to light the circumſtances of a crime, in which 


March .9g ſo many accomplices were concerned, it was of great importance 


Haſtens on 
his trial. 


to hurry over the trial, while nothing more than general ſuſpicions, 
and uncertain ſurmiſes, could be produced by his accuſers. For 
this reaſon, in a meeting of Privy Council held on the 28th of 
March, the 12th of April was appointed for the day of trial. And 
tho' the law allowed, and the manner in which criminal cauſes were 
carried on in that age required a much longer interval, it appears, 
from ſeveral circumſtances, that this ſhort ſpace was conſiderably 
contracted, and that Lennox had only eleven days warning to prepare 
for accuſing a perſon, ſo far ſuperior to himſelf, both in power and 
in favour . No man could be leſs in a condition to contend with 
an antagoniſt who was thus ſupported. Tho Lennox's paternal 
eſtate had been reſtored to him, when he was recalled into Scotland, 
it ſeems to have been conſiderably impaired during his baniſhment. 
His vaſſals, while he reſided in England, had been accuſtomed to 


* The act of Privy Council, appointing the day of Bothwell's trial, bears date 
March the 28th, which happened on a Thurſday, Anderſ. vol. i. o. The Queen's 
warrant to the meſſengers, impowering them to ſummon Lennox to be preſent, is 
dated on the 29th. Anderſ. vol. ii. 97. He was ſummoned by public proclamation- 
at the croſs of Edinburgh on the ſame day. Ibid. 100. He was ſummoned at his 
dwelling-houſes in Glaſgow and Dunbarton the 3oth of March, the iſt and 2d days 
of April. Ibid. 101. He was ſummoned at Perth, April ſt, Ibid. 102. Though: 
Lennox reſided at that time 40 miles from Edinburgh, the citation might have been 
given him ſooner. Such an unneceſſary delay affords ſome cauſe for ſuſpicion. *Tis 
true, Mary, in her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to come to Edinburgh the. 
enſuing week ; this gave him warning ſome days. ſooner, that ſhe intended to bring 
on the trial without delay. But the preciſe time could not be legally, or certainly 
known to Lennox ſooner than 11 or 12 days, before the day on which he was required 
to appear. By the law and practice of Scotland, at that time, parties were ſummoned 
in caſes of treaſon 40 days previous to the trial. 


ſame 
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ſome degree of independance, and he had not recovered that ab- Book IV. 
ſolute aſcendant over them, which a feudal chief uſually poſſeſſed. 27" 
He had no reaſon to expect the concurrence of any of thoſe factions 

into which the nobles were divided. During the ſhort period of 

his ſon's proſperity, he had taken ſuch ſteps as gave riſe to an open 

breach with Murray and all his adherents. The partizans of the 

houſe of Hamilton were his hereditary and mortal enemies. Huntly 

was linked in the cloſeſt confederacy with Bothwell; and thus, to 

the diſgrace of the nation, Lennox ſtood alone in a cauſe, where ; 
both honour and humanity called fo loudly on his countrymen to 
ſecond him. 


IT is remarkable too, that Bothwell himſelf was preſent, and fat 
as a member in that meeting of Privy Council, which gave direc- 
tions with regard to the time and manner of his trial; and he 
ſtill enjoyed not only full liberty, but was received into the Queen's 
preſence with the ſame diſtinguiſhed familiarity as formerly “. 


NoTHING could be a more cruel diſappointment to the wiſhes Lennox 4 
and reſentment of a father, than ſuch a premature trial; every ſtep jar. _ l 


lay. a 
towards which ſeemed to be taken by directions from the perſon 4 i 
who was himſelf accuſed of the crime, and calculated on purpoſe 
to conceal rather than to detect his guilt. Lennox forſaw what q 
would be the ifſue of this mock inquiry, and with how little ſafety 1 


to himſelf, or ſucceſs to his cauſe, he could venture to appear on 
the day prefixed. In his former letters, though under expreſſions 
the molt reſpectful, ſome ſymptoms of his diſtruſting the Queen 
may be diſcovered. He ſpoke out now, in plain language. He 
complained of the injury done him, by hurrying on the trial with 
ſuch illegal precipitation. He repreſented once more, the indecen- 


* Anderf, vol. i. 50, 52. 
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Book IV. cy of allowing Bothwell, not only to enjoy perſonal liberty, but to 

77. retain his former influence over her councils. He again required 
her, as ſhe regarded her own honour, to give ſome evidence of her 
ſincerity in proſecuting the murderer, by confining the perſon who 
was, on good grounds, ſuſpected to be the author of it; and, till 
that were done, he ſignified his own reſolution not to be preſent at 
a trial, the manner and circumſtances. of which were ſo irregular, 
and unſatisfactory *. 


. — Hz ſcems, however, to have expected little ſacceſs from this 
to Elizabeth. application to Mary; and therefore, at the ſame time, beſought 
Elizabeth to interpoſe, in order to obtain ſuch a delay as he de- 
manded +. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof, how violently he 
ſuſpected the one Queen, than his ſubmitting to implore the aid of | 
the other, who had treated his ſon with the utmoſt contempt, and : 
himſelf and family with the greateſt rigour. Elizabeth, who was 
never unwilling to interpoſe in the affairs of Scotland, wrote inſtantly, 
to Mary, adviſed her to delay the trial for ſome time, and urged, in 
ſuch ſtrong terms, the ſame arguments which Lennox had uſed, as 
might have convinced her to what an unfavourable conſtruction her 
conduct would be liable, if ſhe perſiſted in her preſent method of 


proceeding 4. 


N pro- NE1THER her intreaties, however, nor thoſe of Lennox, could 
prevail to have the trial put off. On the day appointed, Bothwell 
appeared, but with ſuch a formidable retinue, that it would have 
been dangerous to condemn, and impoſſible to puniſh him. Be- 
ſides a numerous body of his friends and vaſſals aſſembled, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, from different parts of the kingdom, he was attended: 


* Anderſ. vol. i. 52. + Good, vol. ii. 352. 4. Anderſ, Prek. GO. 
See Appendix, N XIX. 
by 
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by a band of hired ſoldiers, who marched with flying colours along Book IV. 
the ſtreets of Edinburgh *. A court of juſtice was held, with the 56 = 


accuſtomed formalities. An indictment was preſented againſt 
Bothwell, and Lennox was called upon to make good his accuſa- 
tion. In his name appeared Robert Cunningham, one of his de- 
pendants. He excuſed his Maſter's abſence, on account of the 
ſhortneſs of the time, which prevented his aſſembling his friends and 
vaſſals, without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not, with ſafety, venture 
to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to ſuch a powerful antagoniſt. For this 
reaſon, he deſired. the court to ſtop proceeding, and proteſted, that 
any ſentence which ſhould be paſſed at that time, ought to be 
deemed illegal and void. Bothwell, on the other hand, inſiſted, that 
the court ſhould inſtantly proceed to trial. One of Lennox's own 
letters, in which he craved of the Queen to proſecute the murderers 
without delay was produced. Cunningham's objections were over- 
ruled; and the jury, conſiſting of Peers and Barons of the firſt 
rank, found Bothwell not guilty of the crime. 


No perſon appeared as an accuſer, not a ſingle witneſs was ex- 
amined, nor any evidence produced againſt him. The jury, under 
theſe circumſtances, could do nothing elſe but acquit him. Their 
verdict, however, was far from gratifying the wiſhes, or filencing 
the murmurs of the people. Every circumſtance in the trial gave 
grounds for ſuſpicion, and excited indignation ; and the judgment 
pronounced, inſtead of being a proof of Bothwell's innocence, was 
eſteemed an argument of his guilt. Paſquinades and libels were 
affixed to different places, expreſſing the ſentiments of the public 
with the utmoſt virulence of language. 


* Anderſ. vol. 1. 135 
TuE 


Bothwell is 


acq uitted. 
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which their proceedings would be expoſed ; and, at the ſame time, 
that they returned their verdict acquitting Bothwell, the Earl of 
Caithneſs proteſted, in their name, that no crime ſhould be imputed 
to them on that account, becauſe no accuſer had appeared, and no 
proof was brought of the indictment. He took notice, likewiſe, 
that the ninth inſtead of the tenth of February, was mentioned in 
the indictment, as the day on which the murder had been commit- 
ted. A circumſtance, which diſcovers the extreme inaccuracy of 
thoſe who prepared the indictment ; and at a time when men were 
diſpoſed, and not without reaſon, to be ſuſpicious of every thing, 
this ſmall matter contributed to confirm and to increaſe their ſuſ- 
picions *. 


Even Bothwell himſelf did not rely on the judgment which he 
had obtained in his favour, as a full vindication of his innocence, Im- 
mediately after his acquittal, he, in compliance with a cuſtom which 
was not then obſolete, publiſhed a writing, in which he offered to 
fight, in fingle combat, any Gentleman of good fame, who ſhould 
preſume to accuſe him of being acceſſory to the murder of the King. 


Mary, however, continued to treat him, as if he had been 
cleared by the moſt unexceptionable and ſatisfactory evidence. The 
aſcendant he had gained over her heart, as well as over her coun- 


cils, was more viſible than ever; and Lennox, who could not ex- 


pect that his own perſon would be ſafe in a country where the mur- 
derer of his ſon had been abſolved, without regard to juſtice ; and 


loaded with honours, in contempt of decency; fled with precipita- 
tion towards England . 


* Bothw. Trial. Anderſ. vol. i. 97, &c. + Keith, 378. Note (d). 
Two 
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Two days after the trial, a Parliament was held, at the opening Book IV. 
of which the Queen diſtinguiſhed Bothwell, by appointing him to 33 
carry the ſcepter before her . Moſt of the acts paſſed in this Aſ- A Parliament 
ſembly, were calculated on purpoſe to ſtrengthen his party, and to 8850 
promote his deſigns. He obtained the ratification of all the poſſeſ- 
ſions and honours which the partiality of the Queen had conferred 
upon him; and the act to that effect contained the ſtrongeſt decla- 
rations of his faithful ſervices to the crown, in all times paſt. The _ 
ſurrender of the caſtle of Edinburgh by Mar was confirmed. The wm. 
law of attainder againſt Huntly was repealed, and he, and his ad- mn 
herents, were reſtored to the eſtates and honours of their anceſtors. 
Several of thoſe who had been on the jury which acquitted him, 
obtained ratifications of the grants made in their favour; and as 


paſquinades daily multiplied, a law paſſed, whereby thoſe, into 


whoſe hands any paper of that kind fell, were commanded inſtantly 
to deſtroy it; and if, through their neglect, it ſhould be allowed to 
ſpread, they were ſubjected to a capital puniſhment, in the ſame k 
manner as if they had been the original authors +. | 11-8 


* 
. we © ee __ : - 


Bor the abſolute dominion, which Bothwell had acquired over Remarkable 
. . / law in favour 
Mary's mind, appeared in the cleareſt manner, by an act in favour of the Refor- 
of the Proteſtant religion, to which, at this time, ſhe gave her aſ- an 
ſent. Mary's attachment to the Romiſh faith was uniform and ſu- 
perſtitious; ſhe had never laid aſide the deſign, nor loſt the hopes 
of reſtoring it. She had, of late, come under new engagements to 
that purpoſe, and in conſequence of theſe, had ventured upon 
ſome ſteps more public and vigorous than any ſhe had formerly 
taken. But Bothwell was prompted, by powerful motives, to pro- 
mote this law. He had been guilty of crimes which rendered him 


the object of juſt and univerſal deteſtation. He was meditating, 
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Book IV. others, which he cafily foreſaw would heighten the public indigna- 


— — 
1567. 


Bothwell pre- 


vails on the 


tion againſt him. By this popular law, he might hope to divert, or 
to delay the reſentment of the nation, and flattered himſelf, that the 
obtaining this unexpected and legal ſecurity for ti Proteſtant reli- 
gion, would atone for much guilt, ſilence the clamours of the clergy, 
and induce the people to connive at, or to tolerate his crimes. The 
act itſelf was fo favourable to the doctrine of the Reformers, that 
the Parliament, which met next year, under very different leaders, 
could ſubſtitute nothing ſtronger or more explicit in its place; and 
thought it ſufficient to ratify it word for word *. To paſs ſuch an 
act, was utterly inconſiſtent with all the maxims which Mary fol- 
lowed in every other period of her life; but what could never be 
extorted from her by the ſolicitations of the Aſſemblies of the 
church, or by the intreaties of her people, the more powerful in- 
fluence of Bothwell now obtained . 


EveRy ſtep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been attended with 


nobles to re- all the ſucceſs which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could expect. He 


commend him 
as an huſband 
to the Queen. 


had entirely gained the Queen's heart; the murder of the King had 
excited no public commotion; he had been acquitted by his peers 
of any ſhare in that crime; and their deciſion had been, in ſome 


| Parl. I. Jac. VI. c..3t. 
+ Buchanan, Hiſt. 355, not only omits taking any notice of this law, but aſſerts, 
that the Queen, though ſhe had given promiſes in favour of the reformed religion, 
refuſed to permit any act to paſs in ſupport of it, and even diſmiſſed the deputies of 
the church with contempt. Spotſwood, 202. and Calderwcod, vol. iii. 41. both af- 
firm the ſame thing. It would not have been neceſſary to obſerve this inſtance of 
Buchanan's inaccuracy ; but that an author ſo converſant in our laws as Spotſwood, 
and one fo induſtrious as Calderwood, ſhould commit ſuch an error, when not only 
the original ſtatute was extant in the records of Mary's Parliament, but even when 
the printed act of Murray's Parliament was before their eyes, is remarkable. Even 
Buchanan himſelf has taken notice of this act, Detectio, p. 8. . 
ort, 


CFC OT-L:A ND, 


fort, ratified in Parliament. 
authority was fo extremely limited, and the power of the nobles ſo 
formidable, he durſt not venture on the laſt action, towards which 
all his ambitious projects tended, without their approbation. In 


order to ſecure this, he, immediately after the diſſolution of Parlia- 


ment, invited all the nobles who were preſent to an entertainment. 
Having filled the houſe with his friends and dependants, and ſur- 
rounded it with armed men *, he opened to the company his inten- 
tion of marrying the Queen, whoſe conſent, he told thera, he had 
already obtained ; and demanded their approbation of this match, 
which, he faid, was no leſs acceptable to their Sovereign, than ho- 
nourable to himſelf . Huntly and Seaton, who were privy to all 
Bothwell's ſchemes, and promoted them with the utmoſt zeal ; the 
Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, who were abſolutely devoted to the Queen, and 
ready to ſooth all her paſſions, inſtantly declared their ſatisfaction 
with what he had propoſed. The reſt, who dreaded the exorbitant 
power which Bothwell had acquired, and obſerved the Queen's 
growing affection towards him in all her actions, were willing to 
make a merit of yielding to a meaſure, which they could neither op- 
poſe, nor defeat. Some few were confounded and inraged. But, 
in the end, Bothwell, partly by promiſes and flattery, partly by ter- 
ror and force, prevailed on all who were preſent to ſubſcribe a paper, 
which leaves a deeper ſtain than any occurrence in that age, on the 
honour and character of the nation. 


'Tn1s paper contained the ſtrongeſt declarations of Bothwell's in- 
nocence, and the moſt ample acknowledgment of his good ſervices 
to the kingdom. If any future accuſation ſhould be brought againſt 
him, on account of the King's murder, the ſubſcribers promiſed to 


* Good. vol. ii 141, + Anderſon, vol i, 94. 
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Book IV. ſtand by him as one man, and to hazard their lives and fortunes in 

9 his defence. They recommended him to the Queen, as the moſt 

WY” proper perſon ſhe could chuſe for a huſband ; and if ſhe ſhould 

condeſcend to beſtow on him that mark of her regard, they under- 

took to promote the marriage, and to join him with all their forces, 

in oppoſing any perſon who endeavoured to obſtruct it. Among 

the ſubſcribers of this paper, we find ſome who were the Queen's 

chief confidents, others who were ſtrangers to her counſels, and ob- 

noxious to her diſpleaſure ; ſome who faithfully adhered to her, 

through all the viciſſitudes of her fortune, and others who became. 

the principal authors of her ſufferings ; ſome paſſionately attached 

to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and others zealous advocates for the 

' Proteſtant faith +. No common intereſt can be ſuppoſed to have 

united men of ſuch oppoſite principles and parties, in recommend- 

ing to their Sovereign a ſtep ſo injurious to her honour, and fo fa- 

tal to her peace. This ſtrange coalition was the effect of much ar- 

tice, and muſt be conſidered as the boldeſt and moſt maſterly 

ſtroke of Bothwell's addreſs. It is obſervable, that amidſt all the 

altercations and mutual reproaches of the two parties which aroſe 

in the kingdom, this unworthy tranſaction is ſeldom mentioned. 

Conſcious on both ſides, that in this particular, their conduct could 

ill bear examination, and would redound little to their fame, they 

always touch upon it unwillingly, and ſeem deſirous that it ſhould 

remain in darkneſs, or be buried in oblivion, But as fo many per- 

ſons, who, both at that time, and ever aſter, poſſeſſed the Queen's 

favour, ſubſcribed this paper, the ſuſpicion becomes ſtrong, that 

Bothwell's ambitious hopes were neither unknown to Mary, nor 
diſapproved by her I. 


THESE 
* Ander. vol. 1. 177. + Keith, 382. 


t Of all the different ſyſtems with regard to this tranſaction, that of Camden 
ſeems to be the leaſt accurate, and the worſt founded. He ſuppoſes that Bothwell 


Was 
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Turst ſuſpicions are confirmed by the moſt direct proof. Book IV. 
Melvil, at that time, enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare in her fa- 81 
vour, He, as well as his brother, kept a fecret correſpondence 
in England, with thoſe who favoured her pretenſions to that 
Crown. The rumour of her intended marriage with Both- 
well having ſpread early in that kingdom, excited univerſal in- 
dignation ; and Melvil received a letter from thence, which re- 
preſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, what would be the fatal c. 
fects of ſuch an imprudent ſtep. He put this letter into the 
Queen's hands, and inſorced it with the utmoſt warmth. She 


not only diſregarded theſe remonſtrances, but communicated the 


was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who had been his aſſociates in the murder i." 
of the King, and that they now wanted to ruin him. He affirms, at the fame * | 
time, that the ſubſcriptions to this paper were obtained by them, out of fear, 
that Bothwell might ſink in his hopes, and betray the whole bloody ſecret, 404. 
But beſides the abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that any man's enemics would contri- 
bute towards raiſing him to ſuch high dignity, on the uncertain hopes of after- 1 
wards depriving him of it; beſides the impoſſibility of accompliſhing ſuch a mar- | 
riage, if it had been either unknown to the Queen, or diſagreeable to her; | # 
we may obſerve that this ſuppoſition is deſtroyed by the direct teſlimony of | oF 
the Queen herſelf, who aſcribes the conſent of the nobles to Bothwell's artiſices, 
who purchaſed it by giving them to underſtand that we were content therewith. 
Anderſon, vol. i. 94. It would have been no ſmall advantage to Mary, if ſhe 
could have repreſented the conſent of the nobles to have been their own volun- 
tary deed. It is ſtill more ſurpriſing to find Leſly alcribing this paper to Murray and 
his faction. Anderſon, vol. i. 26. The Biſhop himſelf was one of the perſons who 
ſubſcribed it, Keith, 383. The King's commiſſioners, at the conference held at 
York 1568, pretended that none of the nobles, except the Earl of Huntly, would 
ſubſcribe this paper till a warrant from the Queen was produced, by which they 
were allowed to do ſo; this warrant they had in their cuſtody, and exhibited, 
Anderſon, vol. iv. Part ii. 59. This differs from Buchanan's account, who ſup- 
poſes that all the nobles preſent ſubſcribed the paper, on the 19th, and that, next 
day, they obtained the approbation -of what they had done, by way of ſecurity 

to themſelves, 355. | | 
2 2 2 matter 
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Book IV. matter to Bothwell ; and Melvil, in order to ſave his life, was obli- 


9 ged to fly from court, whither he durſt not return, till the Earl's rage 


began to abate . At the ſame time Elizabeth warned Mary of the 
danger and infamy to which ſhe would expoſe herſelf by ſuch an in- 
decent choice; but an advice from her met with {till leſs regard . 


Poathwellcar, THREE days after the riſing of Parliament, Mary went from 


ries the Queen Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to viſit the Prince her ſon. Both- 
by force to 


Dunbar. well had now brought his ſchemes to full maturity, and every pre- 
caution being taken, which could render it ſafe to venture on the laſt 
and deciſive ſtep, the natural impetuoſity of his ſpirit did not ſuffer 
him to deliberate any longer. Under pretence of an expedition 
againſt the free-booters on the borders, he aſſembled his followers ; 
and marching out of Edinburgh with a thouſand horſe, turned 

April 24 ſuddenly towards Linlithgow, met the Queen on her return near 
that place, diſperſed her flender train without reſiſtance, ſeized on 
her perſon, and conducted her,. together. with a few of her cour- 


* Melv. 156. According to Melvil, Lord Herrcis likewiſe remonſtrated againſt 
the marriage, and conjured the Queen, on his knees, to lay aſide all thoughts of 


ſuch a diſhonourable alliance. 156. But it has been obſerved that Herreis is one of 


the nobles who ſubſcribed the bond, April 19. Keith 383. 2. That he is one 


of the witneſſes to the marriage articles between the Queen and Bothwell, May 14. 
Good. vol. ii. 61. 3. That he fat in council with Bothwell, May 17. Keith, 386. 
But this remonſtrance of Lord Herreis againſt the marriage happened before theſe, 
male by Melvil himſelf, 157. Meivil's remonſtrance muſt have happened ſome time 
before the meeting of Parliament; for after offending Bothwell, he retired from 
court; he allowed his rage time to ſubſide, and had again joined the Queen, when ſhe 
was ſeized, April 24. 1,8. Thetime which muſt have clapſed, by this account of 
the matter, was perhaps ſufficient to have gained Herreis, from being an oppoſer, to 
become a promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvit may have committed ſome miſ- 


take with regard to this fact ſo far as relates to Lord Herreis, He could not well be 
miſtaken with regard to what himſelf did, 


| + Anderſ. vol. i. 106, 


tiers, 
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tiers, as a priſoner to his caſtle of Dunbar. She expreſſed neit“ r Book IV. f 
— —ñ—6—— l N 1 '_ 


ſurprize, nor terror, nor indignation, at ſuch an outrage committed 
on her perſon, and ſuch an inſult offered to her authority, but ſeemed 
to yield without ſtruggle or regret *®. Melvil was, at that time, one 
cf her attendants ; and the officer by whom he was ſeized informed 
him, that nothing was done without the Queen's own conſent . 1 5 
If we may rely on the letters publiſhed in Mary's name, the ſcheme 1 
had been communicated to her, and every ſtep towards it was taken | 
with her participation and advice 4. 


Born the Queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to em- 
ploy this appearance of violence. It afforded her a decent excuſe 
for her conduct; and while the could plead that it was owing to 


force rather than choice, ſhe hoped that her . reputation, among fo- 4 ; 
reigners at leaſt, would eſcape without cenſure, or be expoſed to wi, 
leſs reproach. Bothwell could not help diſtruſting all the methods 

which had hitherto been uſed, for vindicating him from any con- 

cern in the murder of the King, Something was ſtill wanting for + 
his ſecurity, and for quieting his guilty fears. This was a pardon , 


under the Great Seal. By the laws of Scotland, the moſt heinous 3 
crime muſt be mentioned by name in a pardon, and then all leſſer 
offences are deemed to be included under the general clauſe, and all 

other crimes whatſoever ||. To ſeize the perſon of the Prince, is 

high treaſon ; and Bothwell hoped, that a pardon obtained for this, bw - 
would extend to every thing of which he had been accuſed **, 


Abe. - 


BoTHweELL, having now got the Queen's perſon into his hands, Is divorced 


f A 2 | from his ow i: 
it would have been unbecoming either a politician or a man of gi. Wl 


gallantry to have delayed conſummating his ſchemes. For this 


4 ee „ . 


* Keith, 383. + Melv. 158, I Godd. vol. ii. 37. 
Parl. 6. Jac, IV. c. 62, ** Anderſ. vol. iv. Part ii. 6 T. 


purpoſe, 76 10 
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Book IV. purpoſe, he inſtantly commenced a ſuit, in order to obtain a ſentence 
"A005. of divorce from his wife Lady Jean Gordon, the Earl of Huntly's 
April 29. fiſter. This proceſs was carried on, at the ſame time, both before 
Proteſtant and Popiſh judges ; before the former, in the court of 
Commiſſaries; and before the latter, in the ſpiritual court of the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, whoſe juriſdiction the Queen had lately 
reſtored. The pretexts which he pleaded were trivial, or ſcanda- 
lous. But his authority had greater weight than the juſtice of his 
cauſe ; and in both courts, ſentence of divorce was pronounced, with 


the ſame indecent and ſuſpicious precipitancy *. 


WuiLE this infamous tranſaction was carrying on, the Queen 

reſided at Dunbar; detained as a priſoner, but treated with the great- 

May 3. eſt reſpect. Soon after Bothwell, with a numerous train of his de- 
pendants, conducted her to Edinburgh; but inſtead of lodging her 

in the palace of Holyrood-houſe, he conveyed her to the caſtle, of 

which he was governor. The diſcontent of the nation rendered 

this precaution neceſſary. In an houſe unfortified, and of eaſy acceſs, 

the Queen might have been reſcued without difficulty out of his 


hands. In a place of ſtrength, ſhe was ſecured from all the attempts 
.of his enemies. 


ON ſmall difficulty ſtill remained to be ſurmounted. As the 

Queen was kept in a fort of captivity by Bothwell, a marriage 
concluded in that condition might be imputed to force, and be 

May 12. held invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary appeared in the court 
of ſeſſion, and in preſence of the Chancellor, the other judges, and 

ſeveral of the nobility, declared that the was now at full liberty; 

and though Bothwell's violence in ſeizing her perſon had, at firſt, 

excited her indignation, yet his reſpectful behaviour ſince that time 


And 1. 132, 
8 had 
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| 359 y 
had not only appeaſed her reſentment, but determined her to raiſe Book IV. 's 
| . 
him to higher honours *. —— 1 
1567. i 

WHAT theſe were ſoon became public. The title of Duke Js married to 4 1 


of Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell; and on the 15th of the Queen, 


May his marriage with the Queen, which had ſo long been the [| 1 
object of his wiſhes, and the motive of his crimes, was ſolemnized. 
The ceremony was performed, in public, according to the rites of 
the Proteſtant Church, by Adam Bothwell Biſhop of Orkney, one 
of the few prelates who had embraced the Reformation, and 
on the fame day, was celebrated in private, according to the 
forms preſcribed by the Popiſh religion +. The boldneſs with 
which Craig, the Miniſter who was commanded to publiſh the 
banns, teſtified againſt the deſign ; the ſmall number of the nobles, 
who were preſent at the marriage; and the ſullen and diſreſpectful 
filence of the people, when the Queen appeared in public ; were 
manifeſt ſymptoms of the violent and general diſſatisfaction of her 
own ſubje&ts. The refuſal of Du Croc the French Ambaſſador to 
be preſent at the nuptial ceremony or entertainment diſcovers the « 
ſentiments. of her allies, with regard to this part of her conduct ; 

and although every other action in Mary's life could be juſtified 

by the rules of prudence, or reconciled to the principles of vir- 

tue, this fatal marriage would remain an inconteſtible proof of 
her raſhneſs, if not of her guilt. 


L4 


Mary's firſt care was to offer ſome apology for her conduct, 
to the courts of France and England. The inſtructions to her am- 


baſſadors ſtill remain, and are drawn by a maſterly hand. But un- (| g by 
der all the artificial and falſe colouring the employs, it is eaſy to | 5 TW 


diſcover, not only that many of the ſteps the had taken were un- 


*. Anderſon, 1. 87, + Anderl, 1, 136. 2. 276, 
juſtifiable, . 
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Book IV. juſtifiable, but that ſhe herſelf was conſcious that they could not 


* be juſtified *. 
Tux title of King was the only thing, which was not beſtowed 
upon Bothwell. Notwithſtanding her attachment to him, Mary 
remembered the inconveniencies, which had ariſen from the raſh 
advancement of her former huſband to that honour. She agreed, 
however, that he ſhould ſign in token of conſent, all the public 
writs iſſued in her name +. This was nothing more than mere 
form, but together with it, he poſſeſſed all the reality of power. 
The Queen's perſon was in his hands; ſhe was ſurrounded more 
cloſely than ever by his creatures; none of her ſubjects could ob- 
tain audience without his permiſſion; and, unleſs in his own pre- 
ſence, none but his confidents were permitted to converſe with 
hert. The Scottiſh Monarchs were accuſtomed to live among their 
ſubjects as fathers or equals, without diſtruſt, and with little ate ; 
armed guards ſtanding at the doors of the royal apartment, diffi- 
culty of acceſs, diſtance and retirement, were things unknown, and 
unpopular. 


Endeavours to THESE precautions were neceſſary for ſecuring to Bothwell the 
become maſ- 


ter of the power, Which he had acquired. But, without being maſter of 
agg Fenn the perſon of the young Prince, he eſteemed all that he had gained 
to be precarious and uncertain. The Queen had committed her 
fon to the care of the Earl of Mar. The fidelity and loyalty of 
that nobleman were too well known to expect that he would be 
willing to put the Prince into the hands of the man, who was fo 
violently ſuſpected of having murdered his father. Bothwell, how- 


ever, laboured to get the Prince into his power, with an anxiety, 


* Anderſon, 1. 89, + Good. 2. 60, t Anderl, 1. 136. 
whick 
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which gave riſe to the blackeſt ſuſpicions. All his addreſs as well Boox IV. 


as authority were employed to perſuade, or to force Mar, into a 
compliance with his demands *. And it is no ſlight proof both of 
the firmneſs and dexterity of that nobleman, that he preſerved a 
life of ſo much importance to the nation, from lying at the mercy 
of a man, whom fear or ambition might have prompted to violent 
attempts againſt it. 


— — 
1567. 


Tur eyes of neighbouring nations were fixed, at that time, Gereral in- 


upon the great events, which had happened in Scotland, during 


three months. A King murdered, with the utmoſt cruelty, in g 


the prime of his days, and in his capital city; the perſon ſuſpected 
of that odious crime ſuffered not only to appear publickly, in every 
place, but admitted into the preſence of the Queen, diſtinguiſhed. 
by her favour, and entruſted with the chief direction of her affairs; 
ſubjected to a trial, which was carried on with moſt ſhameleſs par- 


tiality, and acquitted by a ſentence, which ſerved only to confirm 
the ſuſpicions of his. guilt ; divorced from his wife, on pretences 


frivolous, or indecent ; and after all this, inſtead of meeting with 
the ignominy due to his actions, or the puniſhment merited by his 
crimes, permitted openly, and without oppoſition, to marry a Queen, 
the wife of the Prince whom he had aſſaſſinated, and the guardian 
of thoſe laws which he had been guilty of violating. Such a 
quick ſucceſſion of incidents, ſo ſingular, and ſo deteſtable, is nov 
to be found in any other hiſtory. They left, in the opinion of 
| foreigners, a mark of infamy on the character of the nation. The. 
Scots were held in abhorrence all over Europe; they durſt ſcarce 
appear any-where in public; and after ſuffering ſo many atrocious 
deeds to paſs with impunity, they were univerſally reproached as 


*Melv. 160. Buch, 361. 
Mor. 1. A aa , men: 


dignation 
which the 
Queen's con- 
uct excited, 
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Book IV. men void of courage, or of humanity, as equally regardleſs of the 
1567 reputation of their Queen, and the honour of their country *. 


The roles THESE reproaches rouzed the nobles, who had been hitherto 
_— * 4 amuſed by Bothwell's artifices, or intimidated by his power. The 
Bothwell. manner in which he exerciſed the authority which he had acquired, 
his repeated attempts to become maſter of the Prince's perſon, to- 
gether with ſome raſh threatenings againſt him, which he let fall, 
added to the violence and promptneſs of their reſolutions. A con- 
ſiderable body of them afſembled at Stirling, and entered into an aſ- 
ſociation for the defence of the Prince's perſon. Argyll, Athol, 
Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, Lindſay, Boyd, Murray of Tul- 
libardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the Secretary, were the 
heads of this confederacy . Stewart Earl of Athol was remarkable 
for an uniform and bigotted attachment to Popery, but his indigna- 
tion on account of the murder of the King, to whom he was nearly 
allied, and his zeal for the ſafety of the Prince, overcame, on this 
occaſion, all conſiderations of religion, and-united him with the moſt 
zealous Proteſtants. Several of the other nobles acted, without 
queſtion, from a laudable concern for the ſafety of the Prince, and 
the honour of their country. But the ſpirit which ſome of them 
diſcovered, during the ſubſequent revolutions, leaves little room to 
doubt, that ambition or reſentment were the real motives of their 
conduct; and that, on many occaſions, while they were purſuing 
ends juſt and neceſſary, they were actuated by principles and paſ- 
fions altogether unjuſtifiable. 


Tur firſt accounts of this league filled the Queen and Bothwell 
with great conſternation. They were no ſtrangers to the ſentiments 


* Andetl. vol. i. 128, 134 Melv, 163. See Appendix, No XX, 
+ Melv. 161, 1 Keith, 394. 
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of the nation, with reſpect to their conduct; and though their Book IV. 
marriage had not. met with public oppoſition, they knew that it 
had not been carried on without the ſecret diſguſt and murmur- 
ings of all ranks of men. They foreſaw the violence with which 
this indignation would burſt out, after having been fo long ſup- 
preſſed ; and in order to prepare for the ſtorm, Mary iſſued a pro- May 8. 
clamation, requiring her ſubjects to take arms, and to attend 

her huſband by a day appointed. At the fame time, ſhe pub- 
liſhed a fort of manifeſto, in which ſhe laboured to vindicate 

her government from thoſe imputations with which it had been 
loaded, and employed the ſtrongeſt terms to expreſs her concern 

for the ſafety and welfare of the Prince her ſon. Neither of theſe 
produced any conſiderable effect. Her proclamation was ill obeyed, 

and her manifeſto met with little credit *. 


— — 
1567. 


Tur confederate Lords carried on their preparations with bo 
no leſs activity, and with much more ſucceſs. Among a warlikeretire to Dun- 
people, men of ſo much power and popularity found it an eaſy 15 
matter to raiſe an army. They were ready to march before 
the Queen and Bothwell were in a condition to reſiſt them. 

The caſtle of Edinburgh was the place whither the Queen 
ought naturally to have retired, and there her perſon might have 
been perfectly ſafe. But the confederates had fallen on means 
to ſhake or corrupt the fidelity of Sir James Balfour the de- 
puty governor, and Bothwell durſt not commit to him ſuch an 
important truſt. He: conducted the Queen to the caſtle of 
Borthwick, and on the appearance of Lord Home, with a bo- june 6. 
dy of his followers, before that place, he fled with precipita- 
tion to Dunbar, and was followed by the Queen, diſguiſed in 
men's cloaths. The confederates advanced towards Edinburgh, 


* Keith, 387, 395, 396. 
A a a 2 | where 
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Book IV. where Huntly endeavoured, in vain, to animate the inhabitants to 

r defend the town againſt them. They entered without oppoſition, 

57 and were inſtantly joined by many of the citizens, whoſe zeal be- 
came the firmeſt ſupport of their cauſe “. 


Ix order to ſet their own conduct in the moſt favourable light, 
and to rouze the public indignation againſt Bothwell, the nobles 
publiſhed a declaration of the motives which had induced them to 
take arms. All Bothwell's paſt crimes were enumerated, all his 
wicked intentions diſplayed and aggravated, and every true Scotſ- 
man was called upon to join them in avenging the one, and in 
preventing the other +. 


MAN while, Bothwell aſſembled his forces at Dunbar, and as 
he had many dependants in that corner, he ſoon gathered ſuch 
ſtrength, that he ventured to advance towards the confederates. 
Their troops were not numerous; the ſuddenneſs and ſecrecy of 
their enterprize gave their friends at a diſtance no time to join them; 
and as it does not appear that they were ſupported either with mo- 
ney, or fed with hopes by the Queen of England, they could not 
have kept long in a body. But on the other hand, Bothwell durſt 
not riſque a delay f. His army followed him with reluctance in 
this quarrel, and ſerved him with no cordial affection; fo that his 
only hope of ſucceſs was in ſurpriſing the enemy, or in ſtriking 
the blow before his own troops had leiſure to recollect themſelves, 
or to imbibe the ſame unfavourable opinion of his actions, which 

had ſpread over the reſt of the nation. Theſe motives determined 
the Queen to march forward, with an inconſiderate and fatal 


ſpeed. 
„ Keith, 398. + Anderſon, vol. i. 128. + Keith, 404, 
ON 
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On the firſt intelligence of her approach, the confederates ad- Book IV. 
vanced to meet her. They found her forces drawn up on the "2567. 
ſame ground which the Engliſh had occupied before the battle of 3 
Pinkie. The numbers on both ſides were nearly equal; but there hem. 
was no equality in point of diſcipline. The Queen's army conſiſted 92 13s 
chiefly of a multitude, haſtily aſſembled, without courage or expe- 
rience in war. The troops of the confederates were compoſed of 
Gentlemen of rank and reputation, followed by their moſt truſty 


dependants, who were no leſs brave than zealous *. 


Du CRoc the French Ambaſſador, who was in the field, la- An accommo- 


dation at- 


boured, by negociating both with the Queen and the nobles, to tempted. 


put an end to the quarrel without the effuſion -of blood. He re- 15 
preſented to the confederates the Queen's inclinations towards peace, 2 1 


and her willingneſs to pardon the offences which they had commit- ws 
ted. Morton replied, with warmth, that they had taken arms not 1 
againſt the Queen, but againſt the murderer of her huſband, and 
if he were given up to juſtice, or baniſhed from her preſence, ſhe 
ſhould find them ready to yield the obedience which is due from 7 
ſubjects to their Sovereign. Glencairn added, that they did not | 
come to aſk pardon for any offence, but to puniſh thoſe who had 
offended. Such haughty anſwers convinced the Ambaſlador, that 
his mediation would be ineffectual, and that their paſſions were too 
high to allow them to liſten to any pacific propoſitions, or to think 
of retreating after having proceeded ſo far . 


THE Queen's army was poſted to advantage, on a riſing ground. | | | | 
The confederates advanced to the attack reſolutely, but ſlowly, and 1 * 
with the caution which was natural on that unhappy field. Her 


* Cald, vol. il. 48, 49. | + Keith, 401, 


| troops 


Book IV. troops were alarmed at their approach, and diſcovered no inclina- 
br” wg tion to fight. Mary endeavoured to animate them; ſhe wept, ſhe: 
threatened, ſhe reproached them with cowardice; but all in vain. 
A few of Bothwell's immediate attendants were eager for the en- 
counter; the reſt ſtood wavering and irreſolute, and ſome began to 
ſteal out of the field. Bothwell attempted to inſpirit them, by of- 
fering to decide the quarrel; and to vindicate his own-innocence in 
ſingle combat with any of his adverſaries. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindfay contended for the ho- 
gour of entering the liſts againſt him. But this challenge proved 
to be a mere bravade. Either the conſciouſneſs of guilt deprived. 


Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the Queen, by her authorit 7, 
forbad the combat *. 


| AFTER the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by her followers, Ma- 
ry would have been inexcuſable, had ſhe hazarded a battle. To 
have retreated in the face of an enemy, who had already ſurrounded 
the hill on which ſhe ſtood, with part of their cavalry, was utterly 
impracticable. In this fituation, ſhe was under the cruel neceſſity 
of putting herſelf into the hands of thoſe ſubjects who had taken 
arms againſt her, She demanded an. interview with Kirkaldy, a 
brave and generous man, who commanded. an advanced body of the 
enemy. He, with the conſent, and in name of the leaders of 
the party, promiſed that, on condition ſhe would diſmiſs Bothwell. 
from her preſence, and govern the kingdom by the advice of her; 
nobles, they would honour and obey her as their Sovereign +. 


Rothwell ob- DURING this-parley, Bothwell took his-laſt farewell of the Queen, 
liged ty. and rode off the field with a few followers. This diſmal reverſe 
happened exactly one month after that marriage, which had coſt him 


*. Cald, vol. ii. 50. + Good. vol. ii. 164. Melv. 165. 
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ſo many crimes to accompliſh, and which leaves & foul a ſtain on Book TV. 


, » 1 — ——— 
Mary's memory. 1885. 
As ſoon as Bothwell retired, Mary ſurrendered to Kirkaldy, who Mary furrea- 


ders to the 


conducted her toward the confederate army, the leaders of which nobles, 
received her with much reſpect; and Morton, in their name, made 
ample profeſſions of their future loyalty and obedience *. But ſhe 
was treated by the common ſoldiers with the utmoſt inſolence and 
indignity. As ſhe marched along, they poured upon her all the op- 
probrious names, which are beſtowed only on the loweſt and moſt 
infamous criminals. Wherever the turned her eyes, they held up 
before her a ſtandard, on which was painted the dead body of the 
late King, ſtretched on the ground, and the young Prince kneeling 
before it, and uttering theſe words, Judge and revenge my cauſe, 
O Lord!” Mary turned with horror from ſuch a ſhocking ſight. 
She began already to fee] the wretched condition to which a captive 
Prince is reduced. She uttered the moſt bitter complaints, ſhe 
melted into tears, and could ſcarce be kept from ſinking to the 
ground. The confederates carried her towards Edinburgh, and, 
in ſpite of many delays, and after looking with the fondneſs and cre- 
dulity natural to the unfortunate for ſome extraordinary relief, ſhe 
arrived there. The ſtreets were covered with multitudes, whom 
zeal or curioſity had drawn together, to behold ſuch an unuſual 
ſcene. The Queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duſt, 
.2nd bedewed with tears, was expoſed as a ſpectacle to her own 
ſubjects, and led to the Provoſt's houſe, Notwithſtanding all her 
arguments and entreaties, the ſame ſtandard was carried before her, 
and the fame inſults and reproaches repeated. A woman, young, 
beautiful, and in diſtreſs, is naturally the object of compaſſion. 


* Good, vol, ii, 165. 
The 
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Book IV. The compariſon of their preſent miſery with their former ſplen- 


— pm 
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dour, uſually ſoftens us in favour of illuſtrious ſufferers. But the 
people beheld the deplorable ſituation of their Sovereign with inſen- 
ſibility ; and fo ſtrong was their perſuaſion of her guilt, and fo 
great the violence of their indignation, that the ſufferings of their 
Queen did not, in any degree, mitigate their reſentment, or pro- 


cure her that ſympathy, which is ſeldom denied to unfortunate. 
Princes “. 


* Melvil, 166. Buch. 364. 
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H E confederate Lords had proceeded to ſuch extremities, Book V. 
| againſt their Sovereign, that it now became almoſt impoſ- ——— 


1867. 
ſible either for them to ſtop ſhort, or to purſue a courſe 22 > 


leſs violent. Many of the nobles had refuſed to concur with them in 1 
their enterprize; others openly condemned it. A ſmall circum- a 
Nance might abate that indignation with which the multitude were, 

at preſent, animated againſt the Queen, and deprive them of that 

popular applauſe which was the chief foundation of their power. 

Theſe confiderations inclined ſome of them to treat the Queen 


with great lenity. 


Bur, on the other hand, Mary's affection for Bothwell continued 
as Violent as ever; ſhe obſtinately refuſed to hearken to any pro- 
poſal for diſſolving their marriage, and determined not to abandon 
a. man, for whoſe love ſhe had already ſacrificed ſo much *. If they 
ſhould allow her to recover the ſupreme power, the firſt exertion of 
it would be to recall Bothwell ; and they had reaſon, both from his 


* Keith, 419, 446, 449. Melv. 167, See Append, Ne XXI. 
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reſentment, from her conduct, and from their own, to expect the 
ſevereſt effects of her vengeance. Theſe conſiderations ſurmount- 
ed every other motive; and reckoning themſelves abſolved, by 
Mary's incurable attachment to Bothwell, from the engagements 
which they had come under when ſhe yielded herſelf a priſoner, 
they, without regarding the duty which they owed her as their 
Queen, and without conſulting the reſt of the nobles, carried her 
next evening under a ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Lochleyin, and 
ſigned a warrant to William Douglas the owner of it, to detain her 
as a priſoner. This caſtle is fituated in a ſmall ifland, in the mid- 
dle of a lake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was a near relation of 
Morton's, and had married the Earl of Murray's mother. In this 
place, under ſtrict cuſtody, with a few attendants, and ſubjected to 
the inſults of a haughty woman, who boaſted daily of being the 


lawful wife of James V. Mary ſuffered all the rigour and miſerie of 


captivity *. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Queen's impriſonment, the confederates 
were at the utmoſt pains to ſtrengthen their party; they entered into 
new bonds of affociation ; they aſſumed the title of Lords of the 
Secret Council, and without any other right, arrogated to themſelves 
the whole regal authority. One of their firſt acts of power was 
to ſearch the city of Edinburgh for thoſe who were concerned in. 
the murder of the King. This ſhew of zeal gained reputation to 
themſelves, and threw an oblique reflection on the Queen for her 
remiſſneſs. Several ſuſpected perſons were ſeized. Captain Black- 
adder and three others were condemned and executed. But no diſ- 
covery of importance was made. If we believe ſome hiſtorians, 
they were convicted by ſufficient evidence. If we give credit to 
others, their ſentence was unjuſt, and they denied, with their laſt 
breath, any knowledge of the crime, for which they ſuffered . 


. Keith, 403. Note (6). + Cald, vol. ti. 53, Crawf. Mem, 35. 
| AN 


An unexpected accident, however, -put into the hands of Mary's Book V. 14 
enemies what they deemed the fulleſt evidence of her guilt. Both- bs” _ 
having left, in the caſtle of Edi * * | 
well having left, in the caſtle of Edinburgh, a caſket, containing ſe- 1 
veral ſonnets and letters written with the Queen's own hand; he now Wh 


- . . . «i Pi p 

ſent one of his confidents to bring to him this precious depoſite. 1 

But as his meſſenger returned, he was intercepted, and the caſket / bh 
R 


ſeized by Morton *. The contents of it were always produced by Wi” j : 
the party, as the moſt ample juſtification of their own conduct, 
and the moſt unanſwerable proof of their not having loaded their 
Sovereign with the imputation of imaginary crimes ++. 


Bur the confederates, notwithſtanding their extraordinary ſuc- Some of the 
ceſs, were ſtill far from being perfectly at eaſe. That fo ſmall Ls —_ 
part of the nobles ſhould pretend to diſpoſe of the perſon of their 
Sovereign, or to aſſume the authority which belonged to her, with- 
out the concurrence of the reſt, appeared to many of that body to 
be unprecedented and preſumptuous. Several of theſe were now 


i187 i 


aſſembled at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what courſe they . a. 
ſhould hold, in this difficult conjuncture. The confederates made # 
ſome attempts towards a coalition with them, but without effect. 14. 


They employed the mediation of the Aſſembly of the Church, 
to draw them to a perſonal interview at Edinburgh, but with no 
better ſucceſs. That party, however, though its numbers were 
formidable, and the power of its leaders great, ſoon loſt reputa- 2 
tion by the want of unanimity and vigour; all its conſultations eva- 
porated in murmurs and complaints, and no ſcheme was concerted 
for obſtructing the progreſs of the confederates 4. 

THERE appeared ſome proſpect of danger from another quarter. pj... iu. M \ 
This great revolution in Scotland had been carried on without any 22 in her | 78 


aid from Elizabeth, and even without her knowledge ||. And 
* Anderſon, vol. ii. 92. Good, vol, ii. go. 


+ Sce Diſſertation at the end of the Appendix, 1 Keith, 407. Id. 41 5. 
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though ſhe was far from being diſpleaſed to ſee the affairs of that 
kingdom embroiled, or a rival, whom ſhe hated, reduced to diſ- 
treſs ; ſhe neither wiſhed. that it ſhould be in the power of the one 
faction entirely to-ſuppreſs the other, nor could ſhe view the ſteps 
taken by. the confederates without great offence. Notwithſtanding 
the popular maxims by which. ſhe governed her own ſubjects, her 
notions of royal prerogative were very exalted. The confederates. 
had, in her opinion, encroached on the authority of their Sovereign, 
which they had no right to controul, and had offered violence to: 
her perſon, which. it was their duty to eſteem ſacred. They. had, 
ſet a dangerous example to other ſubjects, and Mary's cauſe be- 
came the common cauſe of Princes x. If ever Elizabeth was in- 


fluenced with regard to. the affairs of Scotland, by the feelings of 


Jane. 30, 


Schemes of 
the confede- 
mate nables. 


her heart, rather than by the conſiderations of intereſt, it was on 
this occaſion. She inſtantly diſpatched Throgmorton into Scotland, 
with powers. to negociate both with the Queen, and with the con- 
federates. In his inſtructions there appears a remarkable ſolicitude 
for Mary's liberty, and even for her reputation T. And. the choice 
of an Ambaſſador, ſo devoted to the intereſt of the Scottiſh Queen, 
proves this ſolicitude to have been ſincere. But neither Elizabeth's 
friendſhip, nor Throgmorton's zeal, were of much avail to Mary. 

The confederates foreſaw what would be the effects of theſe good. 
offices; and that the Queen, elated by the proſpect of protection, 

would reject with ſcorn the overtures. which they were about to 
make her: They, for that reaſon, peremptorily denied Throgmor- 
ton acceſs to their priſoner ; and what propoſitions he made to them 
on her behalf, they either refuſed, or eluded 4. 


ME an while they deliberated. with the. utmoſt anxiety, con- 
cerning the ſettlement of the nation, and the future. diſpoſal of 
the Queen's perſon. Elizabeth, obſerving that Throgmorton made 


* Keith, 412, 41 8 1 Id. 411. 4 Id. 417, 427. 
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no progreſs in his negociations with them, and that they would liſten Book V. 
to none of his demands in Mary's favour, turned towards that party I 567... 
of the nobles who were afſembled at Hamilton, incited them to take 
arms in order to reſtore their Queen to liberty, and promiſed to aſ- 
fiſt them in ſuch an attempt, to the utmoſt of her power L. But 
they diſcovered no greater union or vigour than formerly, and be- 
having like men who had given up all concern either for their 
Queen or their country, tamely allowed an inconfiderabte part of 
their body, whether we conſider it with reſpe& to numbers, or to 
power, to ſettle the government of the kingdom, and to diſpoſe of 
the Queen's perſon at pleaſure. Many conſultations were held, and 
various opinions aroſe with regard to each of theſe. Some ſeemed 
deſirous of adhering to the plan on which the confederacy was at 
firſt formed; and after puniſhing the murderers of the King, and 
diſſolving the marriage with Bothwell ; after providing for the ſafe- 
ty of the young Prince, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion; 
they propoſed to re-eſtabliſh the Queen in the poſſeſſion of her le- 
gal authority. The ſucceſs with which their arms had been ac- 
companied, inſpired others with bolder and more deſperate thoughts, 
and nothing lefs would ſatisfy them than the trial, the condemnation - 
and puniſhment'of the Queen herſelf, as the principal conſpirator 
againſt the life of her huſband and the ſafety of her fon : the 
former was Maitland's ſyſtem, and breathed too much of a pacific 
and moderate ſpirit, to be agreeable to the temper or wiſhes of the 
party: the latter was recommended by the clergy, and warmly 
adopted by many laics ; but the nobles durſt not, or would not 
venture on ſuch an unprecedented and audacious deed . 
See Append, Ne XXII. + Keith, 420, 421, 422, 582, 

The intention of putting the Queen to death ſeems to have been carried on 
by ſome of her ſubjects: at this time we often find Elizabeth boaſting that Mary 
owed her life to her interpoſition. Digges's Compl. Amb. 14, &c, See Appendix, 
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Boox V. Bor parties agreed at laſt upon a ſcheme, neither ſo moderate 
are as the one, nor ſo daring as the other. Mary was to be perſuaded 
1507. 
They oblige or forced to reſign the Crown; the young Prince was to be pro- 
pres, wp claimed King, and the Earl of Murray was to be appointed to go- 
veramen®® vern the kingdom during his minority, with the name and autho- 
rity of Regent. With regard to the Queen's own perſon, nothing 
was determined. It ſeems to have been the intention of the con- 
federates, to keep her in perpetual impriſonment ; but in order to 
intimidate herſelf, and to overawe her partizans, they ſtill reſerved 


to themſelves the power of proceeding to more violent extremes. 


IT was obvious to foreſee difficulties in the execution of this 
plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high-ſpirited, and accuſtomed 
to command. To induce her to acknowledge her own incapacity 
for governing, to renounce the dignity and power which ſhe was 
born to enjoy, to become dependant on her own ſubjects, to con- 
ſent to her own bondage, and to inveſt thoſe perſons, whom ſhe 
conſidered as the authors of all her calamities, with that honour and 
authority of which ſhe herſelf was ſtripped, were points hard to 
be gained. Theſe, however, the confederates attempted, and they 
did not want means to inſure ſucceſs. Mary had endured, for ſeveral 
weeks, all the hardſhips and terror of a priſon ; no proſpect of liberty 
appeared ; none of her ſubjects had either taken arms, or ſo much 
as ſolicited her relief &; no perſon in whom ſhe could confide was 
admitted into her preſence ; even the Ambaſſadors of the French 
King and Queen of England were refuſed acceſs to her. In this 

ſolitary ſtate, without a counſellor or a friend, under the preſſure 
of diſtreſs, and the apprehenſion of danger, it was natural for a 
woman -to hearken almoſt to any overtures. The confederates took 


* Keith, 425. 
acdpvan- 
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Lindſay, the fierceſt zealot in the party, to communicate their 
ſcheme to the Queen, and to obtain her ſubſcription to thoſe pa- 


pers, which were neceſſary, for rendering it effectual. He executed 


his commiſſion with harſhneſs and brutality. Certain death was 


before Mary's eyes, if ſhe refuſed to comply with his demands. At 


the ſame time, ſhe was informed by Sir Robert Melvil, in name 


of Athol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perſons among the confe- 
derates who were moſt attentive to her intereſt, that a reſignation 


extorted by fear, and granted during her impriſonment, was void in 
law, and might be revoked ſo ſoon as ſhe recovered liberty. Throg- 
morton, by a note which he found means to convey to her, ſug- 
geſted the ſame thing “. | Niference to their opinion, as well as 
concern for her own ſafety, obliged her to yield to every thing which 
was required, and to fign all the papers which Lindfay preſented 
to her. By one of theſe, ſhe reſigned the Crown, renounced all 
ſhare in the government of the kingdom, and conſented to the co- 
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ronation of the young King. By another, ſhe appointed the Earl July 24. 


of Murray Regent, and conferred upon him all the powers and 
privileges of that high office. By a third, ſhe ſubſtituted ſome 
other nobleman in Murray's place, if he ſhould refuſe the honour 
which was deſigned for him. Mary, when ſhe ſubſcribed theſe 


deeds, was bathed in tears; and while ſhe gave away, as it were 


with her own hands, the ſceptre which ſhe had ſwayed fo long, 


ſhe felt a pang of grief and indignation, one of the ſeyereſt, per- 


haps, which can touch the human heart T. 


Tur confederates endeavoured to give this reſignation all the james vr. 
crowned, and 
Murray cho- 
ſen Regent, 


weight and validity in their power, by proceeding without delay to 


* Keith, 425. Note (5). Melv. 169. + Ibid. 430. Crawf. Mem. 38. 
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crown the young Prince. The ceremony was performed at Stirling, 
on the 29th of July, with much ſolemnity, in preſence of all the 
nobles of the party, a conſiderable number of leſſer Barons, and a 


great aſſembly of the people. From that time, all public writs were 
iſſued, and the government carried on, in name of James VI *. 


No revolution fo great was ever effected with more eaſe, or by 
means ſo unequal to the end. In a warlike age, and in leſs time 
than two months, a part of the nobles, who neither poſſeſſed the 
chief power, nor the greateſt wealth in the nation, and who never 
brought 2000 men into the field, ſeized, impriſoned, and de- 


throned their Queen, and without ſhedding a ſingle drop of blood, 
ſet her ſon, an infant of a year old, ag the throne, 


DuRING this rapid progreſs of the confederates, the eyes of all 
the nation were turned on them, with aſtoniſhment; and various 
and contradictory opinions were formed, concerning the extraordi- 


nary ſteps which they had-taken. 


Even under the ariſtocratical form of government, which pre- 
vails in Scotland, ſaid the favourers of the Queen, and notwith- 
{ſtanding the exorbitant privileges of the nobles, the prince poſſeſſes 
conſiderable power, and his perſon is treated with great veneration. 
No encroachments ſhould be made on the former, and no injury of- 
fered to the latter, but in caſes where the liberty and happineſs of 
the nation cannot be ſecured by any other means. Such caſes ſel- 
dom exiſt, and it belongs not to any part, but to the whole, or at 


leaſt to a majority of the ſociety, to judge of their exiſtence. By 
hat action could it be pretended, that Mary had invaded the rights 


* Keith, 437- 
or 
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the liberty and conſtitution of the kingdom? Were fears, and ſuſ- 
picions, and ſurmiſes, enough to juſtify the impriſoning, and the 
depoſing a Queen, to whom the Crown deſcended from ſo long a 
race of Monarchs? The principal author of whatever was 
reckoned culpable in her conduct, was now driven from her 
preſence. The murderers of the King might have been brought 
to condign puniſhment, the ſafety of the Prince have been ſecured, 
and the Proteſtant religion have been eſtabliſhed, without wreſt- 
ing the ſceptre out of her hands, or condemning her to perpe- 
tual impriſonment. Whatever right a free Parliament might 


have had to proceed to ſuch a rigorous concluſion, or whatever 


name its determinations might have merited, a ſentence of this 
nature, paſſed by a few nobles, without acknowledging or con- 
ſulting the reſt of the nation, muſt be deemed a rebellion againſt 
the government, and a conſpiracy againſt the perſon of their Sove- 
reign. | 


THe partizans of the confederates reaſoned very differently. Tis 
evident, ſaid they, That Mary either previouſly gave conſent to the 
King's murder, or did afterwards approve of that horrid action. 
Her attachment to Bothwell, the power and honours with which 
ſhe loaded him, the manner in which ſhe ſuffered his trial to be 
carried on, and the indecent ſpeed. with which ſhe married a man, 
ſtained with ſo many crimes, raiſe ſtrong ſuſpicions of the former, 
and put the latter beyond all doubt. To have ſuffered the ſupreme 
power to continue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable of 
the moſt atrocious and deſperate actions, would have been diſgrace- 
ful to the nation, diſhonourable to the Queen, and dangerous to 
the Prince. Recourſe was, therefore, had to arms. The Queen 
VO. - -- 132 Sen | | had 
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Book V. had been compelled to abandon a huſband, fo unworthy of herſelf. 
1587. But her affection toward him ſtill continuing unabated; her in- 
dignation againſt the authors of this ſeparation being viſible, and 
often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; they, by reſtoring her to her 
ancient authority, would have armed her with power to deſtroy 
themſelves, have enabled her to recall Bothwell, and have afforded 
her an opportunity of purſuing ſchemes fatal to the nation, with 
greater eagerneſs, and with more ſucceſs. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mained, but by one bold action to deliver themſelves and their coun- 
try from all future ſears. The expedient they had choſen was no leſs 
reſpectful to the royal blood, than neceſſary for the public ſafety. 
While one Prince was ſet aſide as incapable of governing, the 


Crown was placed on his head, who was the undoubted repreſenta- 
tive of their ancient Kings. | 


WHATEVER opinion poſterity may form on-comparing the argu- 
ments of the two contending parties, whatever fentiments we may 
entertain concerning the juſtice or neceſſity of that courſe which 
the confederates held, it cannot be denied that their conduct, fo 
far as regarded themſelves, was extremely prudent. Other expe- 
dients lefs rigorous towards Mary might have been found for ſet- 
ling the nation ; but, after the injuries they had already offered the 
Queen, there was none ſo effectual for ſecuring their own ſafety, or 
perpetuating their own power. 


To a great. part of the nation, the conduct of the confederates: 
appeared not only wiſe, but juſt. The King's acceſſion to the 
throne was every-where proclaimed, and his authority ſubmitted 
to without oppoſition, And though ſeveral of the nobles were {ill 
aſſembled at Hamilton, and ſeemed to be entering into ſome combi- 
nation againſt his government, an aſſociation for ſupporting it was 


formed, 
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formed, and ſigned by ſo many perſons of power and influence Book V, 


throughout the nation, as entirely diſcouraged the attempt “. 8 9 
Tux return of the Earl of Murray, about this time, added ſtrength Murray 7 
. 4 5 | 14 ; th "2h 1 
to the party, and gave it a regular and finiſhed form. Soon after ent 1 4 
the murder of the King, this nobleman had retired into France, upon 3 1 
what pretence hiſtorians do not mention. Durin g his reſidence there, Is ii 


he had held acloſe correſpondence with the chiefs of the confederacy, " 
and, at their defire, he now returned. He ſeemed, at firſt, un- oe! 
willing to accept the office of Regent. This heſitation cannot be 1 
aſcribed to the ſcruples either of diffidence, or of duty. Murtay 1 Fl, 
wanted neither abilities to entitle him, nor ambition to aſpire to | "$0 
this high dignity. He had received the firſt accounts of his pro- 
motion with the utmoſt ſatisfaction; but by appearing to continue 
for ſome days in ſuſpence, he gained time to view with attention the 
ground on which he was to act; to ballance the ſtrength and re- 
ſources of the two contending factions, and to examine whether the 
foundation on which his future fame and ſucceſs mutt reſt, were 1348 
ſound and firm. 
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BeyoRE he declared his final reſolution, he waited on Mary at __ 
Lochlevin. This viſit, to a ſiſter, and a Queen, in a priſon, from a. 
which he had neither any intention to relieve her, nor to mitigate "6 
the rigour of her confinement, may be mentioned among the cir- * 
cumſtances, which diſcover the great want of delicacy and refine- 
ment in that age. Murray, who was naturally rough and uncourtly 
in his manner +, expoſtulated ſo warmly with the Queen concern- 
ing her paſt conduct, and charged her faults ſo home upon her, 
that Mary, who had flattered herſelf with more gentle and brother- 


* Anderf, vol. ii. 231. ＋ Keith, 96. 
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Book v. ly treatment from him, melted into tears, and abandoned herſelf 
9 entirely to deſpair x. This interview, from which Murray could 
1 reap no political advantage, and wherein he diſcovered a ſpirit fo. 
ſevere and unrelenting, may be reckoned among the moſt bitter 


circumſtances in Mary's life, and certainly one of the moſt unjuſtifia- 
ble in his conduct. 


Soon after his return from Lochlevin, Murray accepted the of- 
Auguſt 22. fice of Regent, and began to act in that character without oppoſition, 


Fate of Boh- AM1DsT ſo many great and unexpected events, the fate of Both- 
—_ well, the chief cauſe of them all, hath been almoſt forgotten. Af- 
ter his flight from the confederates, he lurked for ſome time among 
his vaſſals in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. But finding it impoſ- 
ſible for him to make head, in that country, againſt his enemies, or 
even to ſecure himſelf from their purſuit, he fled for ſhelter to his 
kinſman the Biſhop of Murray; and when he, over-awed by the 
eonfederates, was obliged to abandon him, he retired. to the Ork- 
ney iſles. Hunted from place to place, deſerted by his friends, 
and accompanied by a few retainers, as deſperate as himſelf, he ſuf- 


fered at once the miſeries of infamy, and of want. His indigence 
forced him upon a courſe which added to his infamy. He armed 
a few ſmall ſhips, which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and 
attacking every veſſel which fell in his way, endeavoured to procure 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and 
Murray of Fullibardin were ſent out againſt him by the confede- 
rates; and ſurpriſing him while he rode at anchor, ſcattered his 
fmall fleet, took a part of it, and obliged him to fly with a ſingle 
ſhip towards Norway. On that coaſt he fell in with a veſſel richly 
laden, and immediately attacked it; the Norwegians failed with armed 


* Keith, 445, 446. 
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boats to its aſſiſtance, and after a deſperate fight, Bothwell and all Book V. 
his crew were taken priſoners. His name and quality were both 115 
unknown, and he was treated at firſt with all the indignity and ri- 

gour, which the odious crime of piracy merited. His real charac- 

ter was ſoon diſcovered; and though it ſaved him from the infa- 

mous death to which his aſſociates were condemned, it could nei- 

ther procure him liberty, nor mitigate the hardſhips of his impri- 
ſonment. He languiſhed ten years in this unhappy condition; 
melancholy and deſpair deprived him of reaſon, and at laſt he ended 

his days, unpitied by his countrymen, and unafliſted by ſtrangers . 

Few men ever accompliſhed their ambitious projects by worſe means, 

or reaped from them leſs ſatisfaction. The early part of his life 

was reſtleſs and enterpriſing, full of danger and of viciſſitudes. His 
enjoyment of the grandeur, to which he attained by ſo many crimes, 

was extremely ſhort; imbittered by much anxiety, and diſquieted 

by many fears. In his latter years, he ſuffered the moſt intolerable 
calamities, to which the wretched are ſubject, and from which 


perſons who have moved in fo high a ſphere are commonly exempt- 
ed. 


Tur good effects of Murray's acceſſion to the regency were Succeſ of the 
quickly felt. The party forming for the Queen was weak, irre- — 
ſolute, and diſunited; and no ſooner was the government of the 
kingdom in the hands of a man ſo remarkable both for his abili- 
ties and popularity, than the nobles of whom it was compoſed loſt 
all hopes of gaining ground, and began to treat ſeparately with the 
Regent. So many of them were brought to acknowledge the King's 
authority, that ſcarce any appearance of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 


government was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered to the 


*- Melv. 168. 


Queen: 


Boox V. Queen with any firmneſs, it is probable, from Elizabeth's diſpoſi- 

| . don at that time, that ſhe would have afforded them ſuch aſſiſt- 

f 9 ance as might have enabled them to face their enemies in the field. 
But there appeared ſo little vigour or harmony in their councils, 
that ſhe was diſcouraged from eſpouſing their cauſe, and the Re- 
gent taking advantage of their ſituation, obliged them to ſubmit to 


his government, without granting any terms, either to themſelves, 
or to the Queen ®. 


Tur Regent was no leſs ſucceſsful in his attempt, to get into his 
hands the places of ſtrength in the kingdom. Balfour, the deputy 
| TE governor, ſurrendered the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and as the reward 
| of his treachery, in deſerting Bothwell his patron, obtained terms 
of great advantage to himſelf. The governor of Dunbar, who diſ- 
| | covered more fidelity, was ſoon forced to capitulate ; ſome other 

| (mall forts ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 


| THr1s face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the Regent to 
| oblong ag call a meeting of Parliament. Nothing was wanting to confirm the 
| King's authority, and the proceedings of the confederates, except 
the approbation of this ſupreme court; and after the ſucceſs which 
$ had attended all their meafures there could be little doubt of ob- 
taining it. The numbers that reſorted to an Aſſembly, which was 
called to deliberate on matters of ſo much importance were great. 
The meeting was opened with the utmoſt ſolemnity, and all its acts 
paſſed with much unanimity. Many, however, of the Lords who 
had diſcovered the warmeſt attachment to the Queen were preſent, 
But they had made their peace with the Regent. Argyll, Huntly, 
and Herreis acknowledged, openly, in Parliament, that their beha- 


* Keith, 447, 450, 463. 
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viour towards the King had been undutiful and criminal“. Their Book V. 
compliance, in this manner, with the meaſures of the Regent's . 
party, was either the condition on which they were admitted into 
favour, or intended as a proof of the ſincerity of their reconcile- 


ment. 


Tur Parliament granted every thing the confederates could de- Confirms the 

mand, either for the ſafety of their own perſons, or the ſecurity of Dien. 
that form of government which they had eſtabliſhed in the king-derates. 
dom. Mary's reſignation of the Crown was accepted, and.declared. 
to be valid. The King's authority, and Murray's clection, were 
recognized, and confirmed. The impriſoning the Queen, and all 
the other proceedings of the confederates, were pronounced lawful. 
The letters which Mary had written to Bothwell were produced, 
and ſhe was declared to be acceſſory to the murder of the King +. 
At the ſame time, all the acts of Parliament 1 560, in favour of the 
Proteſtant religion, were publickly ratified ; new ſtatutes to the ſame 
purpoſe were enacted. And nothing that could contribute to root 
out the remains of Popery, or to encourage the growth of the Re- 
formation, was neglected. 


IT is obſervable, however, that the ſame parſimonious ſpirit: pre- 
vailed in this Parliament, as in that of 1 560. The Proteſtant clergy,. 
notwithſtanding many diſcouragements, and their extreme poverty, 
had, for ſeven years, performed all religious offices in the king- 
dom. The expedients fallen upon for their ſubſiſtance had hi- 
therto proved ineffectual, or were intended to be ſo. But, not- 
withſtanding their known indigence, and the warm remonſtrances: 


af the aſſembly of the church, which met this year, the Parliameat 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. 153, See Append. Ne XXIII. 
1 Good. vol. it. 66. Anderſ. vol. ii. 206. 
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did nothing more for their relief, than preſcribe ſome new re- 
gulations concerning the payment of the thirds of benefices, which 
did not produce any conſiderable change in the ſituation of the 


clergy. 


Ar E days after the diſſolution of Parliament, four of Bothwell's 
dependants were convicted of being guilty of the King's mur- 
der, and ſuffered death as traitors. Their confeſſions brought to 
light many circumſtances relative to the manner of committing 
that barbarous crime; but they were perſons of a low rank, 
and ſeem not to have been admitted into the ſecrets of the conſpi- 


racy * 


NoTwI1THSTANDING the univerſal ſubmiſſion to the Regent's 
authority, there ſtill abounded in the kingdom many ſecret murmurs 
and cabals. The partizans of the houſe of Hamilton reckoned Mur- 
ray's promotion an injury to the Duke of Chatelherault, who, as firſt 
Prince of the blood, had, in their opinion an undoubted right to be 
Regent. The length and rigour of Mary's ſufferings began to move 
many to commiſerate her caſe. All who leaned to the ancient opi- 
nions in religion dreaded the effects of Murray's zeal. And he, tho' 
his abilities were great, did not poſſeſs the talents requiſite for ſooth- 
ing the rage or removing the jealouſies of the different factions. By 
inſinuation, or addreſs, he might have gained or ſoftened many, 
who had oppoſed him ; but he was a ſtranger to theſe gentle arts. 
His virtues were ſevere; and his deportment towards his equals, 
eſpecially after his elevation to the regency, diſtant and haughty. 


This behaviour offended ſome of the nobles, and alarmed others. The 


Queen's faction, which had been ſo eaſily diſperſed, began again to 


* Anderf, vol. ii. 165. 
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gether, and to unite, and was ſecretly favoured by ſome who had Book V. 


hitherto zealouſly concurred with the confederates . "75008. 
SUCH was the favourable diſpoſition of the nation towards the 2 
rom Loch- 


Queen, when ſhe recovered her liberty, in a manner no leſs ſur- levin. 
prizing to her friends, than unexpected by her enemies. Several 
attempts had been made to procure her an opportunity of eſcaping, 
which ſome unforeſeen accident, or the vigilance of her keepers, 
had hitherto diſappointed. At laſt, Mary employed all her art to 
gain George Douglas her keeper's brother, a youth of eighteen. As 

her manners were naturally affable and inſinuating, ſhe treated him 
with the moſt flattering diſtinction; ſhe even allowed him to en- 
tertain the moſt ambitious hopes, by letting fall ſome expreſſions, 

as if ſhe would chuſe him for her huſband . At his age, and in 
ſuch circumſtances, it was impoſſible to reſiſt ſuch a temptation. 

He yielded, and drew others into the plot. On Sunday the 2d of : | 
May, while his brother fat at ſupper, and the reſt of the family "14 


were retired to their devotions, one of his accomplices found means 39 4 
to ſteal the keys out of his brother's chamber, and opening the 9 9 
gates to the Queen and one of her maids, locked them behind her, 16 1f 


and then threw the keys into the lake. Mary ran with precipita- 4 
tion to the boat which was prepared for her, and on reaching the 1 
ſhore, was received with the utmoſt joy, by Douglas, Lord Seaton, 

and Sir James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, waited for 5 
her. She inſtantly mounted on horſeback, and rode full ſpeed to- | 
wards Niddrie, Lord Seaton's feat in Weſt-Lothian. She arrived | 
there that night, without being purſued, or interrupted. After halt- | 
ing three hours, ſhe ſet out for Hamilton; and travelling at the 
ſame pace, ſhe reached it next morning. i 
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Book V. On the firſt news of Mary's eſcape, her friends, whom, in their 
r preſent diſpoſition, a much ſmaller accident would have rouzed, 
Arrivez at ray to arms. In a few days, her court was filled with a great 


Hamilton, 
and raiſes a and ſplendid train of nobles, accompanied by ſuch numbers of fol- 


_ lowers, as formed an army of above 6000 ſtrong. In their preſence, 
ſhe declared that the reſignation of the Crown, and other deeds 
ſhe had ſigned during her impriſonment, were extorted from her 
by fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration ; and on that, 
as well as on other accounts, a council of the nobles and chief men 
of her party pronounced all theſe tranſactions void and illegal. At 

Mays. the ſame time, an aſſociation was formed for the defence of her per- 
ſon and authority, and ſubſcribed by nine Earls, nine Biſhops, eigh- 
teen Lords, and many gentlemen of diſtinction . Among them, 
we find ſeveral who had been preſent in the laſt Parliament, and 
who had figned the counter- aſſociation in defence of the King's 
government; but ſuch ſudden changes were then ſo common, as 


to be no matter of reproach. 


Conſternation AT the time when the Queen made her eſcape, the Regent was 
romeo at Glaſgow, holding a court of juſtice. An event fo contrary to 
8 their expectations, and ſo fatal to their ſchemes, gave a great ſhock 
to his adherents. Many of them appeared wavering and irreſolute; 
others began to carry on private negociations with the Queen; and 
ſome openly revolted to her fide. In fo difficult a juncture, where 
his own fame, and the being of the party depended on his choice, 
the Regent's moſt faithful aſſociates were divided in opinion. Some 
adviſed him to retire, without loſs of time, to Stirling. The Queen's 
army was already ſtrong, and only eight miles diſtant ; the adjacent 
country was full of the friends and dependants of the houſe of Ha- 
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milton, and other Lords of the Queen's faction; Glaſgow was a Book V. 
large and unfortified town; his own train conſiſted of no greater "7008. 
number than was uſual in times of peace; all theſe reaſons pleaded 

for a retreat. But on the other hand, arguments were urged of no 
inconſiderable weight. The citizens of Glaſgow were well affect- 

ed to the cauſe ; the vaſſals of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple 

lay near at hand, and were both numerous, and full of zeal ; ſuc- 

cours might arrive from other parts of the kingdom in a few days ; 

in war, ſucceſs depends upon reputation, as much as upon num- 

bers; reputation is gained, or loſt, by the firſt ſtep one takes; in 109 
his circumſtances, a retreat would be attended with all the igno- i | 1p 
miny of a flight, and would at once diſpirit his friends, and inſpire His prudent 


his enemies with boldneſs. In ſuch dangerous exigencies as this, 15 : 
the ſuperiority of Murray's genius appeared, and enabled him both | 5 
to chuſe with wiſdom, and to act with vigour. He declared againſt we 


retreating, and fixed his head quarters at Glaſgow. And while he ws 
amuſed the Queen for ſome days, by pretending to hearken to ſome __ 
overtures, which ſhe made for accommodating their differences, 
he was employed, with the utmoſt induſtry, in drawing together his 
adherents, from different parts of the kingdom. He was ſoon in 
a condition to take the field ; and though far inferior to the enemy 
in number, he confided ſo much in the valour of his troops, and 


the experience of his officers, that he broke off the negociation, 0 ( 
and determined to hazard a battle *. 1 


AT the ſame time, the Queen's generals had commanded her May 13. 17 
army to move. Their intention was, to conduct her to Dumbar- 1 
ton caſtle, a place of great ſtrength, which the Regent had not i 
been able to wreſt out of the hands of Lord Fleming the governor ; | | 
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Book V. but if the enemy ſhould endeavour to interrupt their march, they 
— reſolved not to decline an engagement. In Mary's ſituation, no 
1568. ; 
reſolution could be more imprudent. A part only of her forces was 
aſſembled. Huntly, Ogilvie, and the northern clans were ſoon 
expected; her ſufferings had removed, or diminiſhed the preju- 
dices of many among her ſubjects; the addreſs with which ſhe 
ſurmounted the dangers that obſtructed her eſcape, dazzled and 
intereſted the people; the ſudden confluence of ſo many nobles 
added luſtre to her cauſe ; ſhe might aſſuredly depend on the 
friendſhip and countenance of France; ſhe had reaſon to expect 
the protection of England; her enemies could not poſſibly look 
for ſupport from that quarter. She had much to hope from pur- 
fuing flow and cautious meaſures; they had every thing to fear. 


BuT Mary, whoſe hopes were naturally ſanguine, and her paſ- 
ſions impetuous, was ſo elevated by her ſudden tranſition from the 
depth of diſtreſs, to ſuch an unuſual appearance of proſperity, that 
ſhe never doubted of ſucceſs. Her army, which was almoſt double 
to the enemy in number, conſiſted chiefly of the Hamiltons, and 
their dependants. Of theſe the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had 
the chief direction, and hoped, by a victory, not only to cruſh 
Murray, the antient enemy of his houſe, but to get the perſon of 
the Queen into his hands, and to oblige her, either to marry one 
of the Duke's ſons, or at leaſt to commit the chief direction ot 
her affairs to himſelf. His ambition proved fatal. to the Queen, 
to himſelf, and to his family *. 


le of | dr 28 , uy TE 4. 4 . ; | 
nd Mazr's imprudence, in reſolving to fight, was not greater 
| than the ill conduct of her generals in the battle. Between the 
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two armies, and on the road towards Dumbarton, there was an Book V. 


The Hamiltons, who compoſed the van- guard, ran ſo eagerly to the 
attack, that they put themſelves out of breath, and left the main 1M 
battle far behind, The encounter of the ſpearmen was fierce and 1 
deſperate; but as the forces of the Hamiltons were expoſed, on 10 1 
the one flank, to a continued fire from a body of muſqueteers, at- . 
tacked on the other by the Regent's moſt choice troops, and not 

ſupported by the reſt of the Queen's army, they were ſoon ob- The qu; 14 
liged to give ground, and the rout immediately became univerſal. * defeated. . n 
Few victories, in a civil war, and among a barbarous people, have 
been purſued with leſs violence, or attended with leſs bloodſhed. 
Three hundred fell in the field; in the flight ſcarce any were By 
killed. The Regent and his principal officers rode about, beſeech- 9 94 
ing the ſoldiers to ſpare their countrymen. The number of priſon- | 
ers was great, and among them many perſons of diſtinction. The 


eminence called Langſide-Hill. This the Regent had the precau- 17568 4 
tion to ſeize, and poſted his troops in a ſmall village, and among : 1 F 
ſome gardens and incloſures adjacent. In this advantageous ſitua- i 
tion he waited the approach of the enemy, whoſe ſuperiority in 9 1 
cavalry could be of no benefit to them, on ſuch broken ground. ll . 


Regent marched back to Glaſgow, and returned public thanks to ; 
God for this great, and, on his fide, almoſt bloodleſs victory w. 1 
DuR1NG the engagement, Mary ſtood on a hill, at no great diſ- 1. 3 9 \ 


tance, and beheld all that paſſed in the field, with ſuch emotions 
of mind as are not eaſily deſcribed. When ſhe ſaw the army, which 
was her laſt hope, thrown into irretrievable confuſion, her ſpirit, 


which all her paſt misfortunes had not been able entirely to ſubdue, 
Keith, 477; ond | | w 
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ſunk altogether. In the utmoſt conſternation, ſhe began her flight, 
and ſo lively were her impreſſions of fear, that ſhe never cloſed her 
eyes till ſhe reached the abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full ſixty 
Scottiſh miles from the place of battle *. 


Tuxsx revolutions in Mary's fortune had been no leſs rapid, than 
ſingular. In the ſhort ſpace of eleven days, ſhe had been a priſoner 
at the mercy of her moſt inveterate enemies ; ſhe had ſeen a power- 
ful army under her command, and a numerous train of nobles at 
her devotion ; and now ſhe was obliged to fly, in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of her life, and to lurk, with a few attendants, in a corner of 
her kingdom. Not thinking herſelf fafe, even in that retreat; her 
fears impelled her to an action, the moſt unadviſed, as well as the 
moſt unfortunate in her whole life. This was her retiring into Eng- 


land, a ſtep, which, on many accounts, ought to have appeared to 
her raſh and dangerous. | 


BrroRE Mary's arrival in Scotland, mutual diſtruſt and jealou- 
ſies had ariſen between her and Elizabeth. All their ſubſequent 
tranſactions had contributed to exaſperate and inflame theſe paſ- 
ſions. She had endeavoured, by ſecret negociations and intrigues, 
to diſturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth's government, and to ad- 
vance her own pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown. Elizabeth, who 
poſſeſſed greater power, and ated with leſs reſerve, had openly ſup- 
ported Mary's rebellious ſubjects, and fomented all the diſſenſions 
and troubles in which her reign had been involved. The max- 
ims of policy ſtill authorized that Queen to purſue the ſame courſe ; 
as by keeping Scotland in confuſion, ſhe effectually ſecured the peace 
of her own kingdom. The Regent, after his victory, had marched 
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to Edinburgh, and not knowing what courſe the Queen had taken, Book V. 
it was ſeveral days before he thought of purſuing her *. She might . 


have been concealed in that retired corner, among ſubjects devoted 
to her intereſt, till her party, which was diſperſed, rather than 
broken, by the late defeat, ſhould gather ſuch ſtrength, that ſhe 
could again appear with ſafety at their head. There was not any 
danger, which ſhe ought not to have run, rather than throw her- 
ſelf into the hands of an enemy, from whom ſhe had already ſuf- 
fered ſo many injuries, and who was prompted both by inclina- 
tion, and by intereſt, to renew them. 


Bur, on the other hand, during Mary's confinement, Elizabeth 
had declared againſt the proceedings of her ſubjects, and ſolicited 
for her liberty, with a warmth which had all the appearance of 
ſincerity. She had invited her to take refuge in England, and had 
promiſed to meet her in perſon, and to give her ſuch a reception 
as was due to a Queen, and an ally f. Whatever apprehenſion 
Elizabeth might entertain of Mary's deſigns, while ſhe had power 
in her hands, ſhe was, at preſent, the object, not of fear, but of 
pity ; and to take advantage of her ſituation, would be both un- 
generous and inhuman. The horrors of a priſon were freſh in 
Mary's memory, and if the ſhould fail a ſecond time into the hands 
of her ſubjects, there was no injury to which the preſumption of 
ſucceſs might not embolden them to proceed. To attempt eſcap- 
ing into France, was dangerous; and, in her ſituation, almoſt im- 
poſſible; nor could ſhe bear the thoughts of appearing as an exile, 
and a fugitive, in that kingdom, where ſhe had once enjoyed all the 
ſplendor of a Queen. England remained her only aſylum ; and, in 
fpite of the intreaties of Lord Herreis, Fleming, and her other 


* Crawf. Mem. 59, + Camd. 489. Anderſ. vol. iv. 99. 120. Murdin, 369. 
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Book V. attendants, who conjured her, even on their knees, not to con- 
88 fide in Elizabeth's promiſes or generoſity, her infatuation was invin- 

cible, and ſhe reſolved to fly thither. Herreis, by her command, 
Her reception wrote to Lowther the deputy-governor of Carliſle, to know what 
8 8 reception he would give her; and, before his anſwer could return, 

her fear and impatience were ſo great, that ſhe got into a fiſher- boat, 
May 16, and with about twenty attendants, landed at Wirkington in Cum- 


berland, and thence ſhe was conducted with many marks of reſpect 
to Carliſle “. 


liberates con- 
cerning the the Queen, repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the injuries which 


creating bs; ſhe had ſuffered from her own ſubjects, and imploring that pity 
and aſſiſtance which her preſent ſituation demanded +. An event 
ſo extraordinary, and the conduct which might be proper in con- 
ſequence of it, drew the attention, and employed the thoughts of 
Elizabeth and her council. If their deliberations had been influen- 
ced by conſiderations of juſtice or generoſity alone, they would not 
have found them long or intricate. A Queen, vanquiſhed by her 
own ſubjects, and threatened by them with the loſs of her liberty, 
or of her life, had fled from their violence, and thrown herſelf into 
the arms of her neareſt neighbour and ally, from whom ſhe had 
received repeated aſſurances of. friendſhip and protection. Theſe 
circumſtances entitled her to reſpect and to compaſſion, and re- 
_ quired that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored to her own kingdom, or 
at leaſt be left at full liberty to ſeek aid from any other quarter. 
But with Elizabeth and her counſellors, the queſtion was not, 


what was moſt juſt or generous, but what was moſt beneficial to 


Elizabeth de- So ſoon as Mary arrived in England, ſhe wrote a long letter to 


| herſelf, and to the Engliſh nation. Three different reſolutions might 


* Keith, 483. Anderſon, vol, iv. 2. + Id. 29. 
| | have 
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have been taken, with regard to the Queen of Scots. To re-inſtate Book V. 
her in her throne, was one; to allow her to retire into France, "7568. 
was another; to detain her in England, was a third. Each of 
theſe drew conſequences after it, of the utmoſt importance, which 
were examined, as appears from papers ſtill extant *, with that mi- 
nute accuracy, which Elizabeth's Miniſters employed in all their- 


conſultations upon affairs of moment. 


To reſtore Mary to the full exerciſe of the royal authority in 
Scotland, they obſerved, would render her more powerful than 
ever. The nobles who were moſt firmly attached to the Englith 
intereſt, would quickly feel the utmoſt weight of her reſent- 
ment. And as the gratitude of Princes is ſeldom ſtrong or laſting, 
regard to her own intereſt might ſoon efface the memory of her 
obligations to Elizabeth, and prompt her to renew the alliance of 
the Scottiſh nation with France, and revive her own pretenſions to 
the Engliſh Crown. Nor was it poſſible to fetter and circumſcribe 
the Scottiſh Queen, by any conditions that would prevent theſe 
dangers. Her party in Scotland was numerous and powerful. Her 
return, even without any ſupport from England, would inſpire her 
friends with new zeal and courage; a ſingle victory might give them 
the ſuperiority, which they had loſt by a ſingle defeat, and render 
Mary a more formidable rival than ever to Elizabeth. 


THe dangers ariſing from ſuffering Mary to retire into France, 
were no leſs obvious. The French King could not refuſe his aſ- 
ſiſtance towards reſtoring his ſiſter and ally to her throne. Eliza- 
beth would, once more, ſee a foreign army in the iſland, over- 

awing the Scots, and ready to enter her kingdom; and if the com- 


*Anderſ. vol. iv. 34, 99, 102. 
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motions in France, on account of religion, were ſettled, the Princes 
of Lorrain might reſume their ambitious projects, and the united 
forces of France and Scotland might invade England, where it is 
weakeſt and moſt defenceleſs. 


NoTHING therefore remained but to detain her in England; and 
to permit her either to live at liberty there, or to confine her in a 
priſon. The former was a dangerous experiment. Her court would 
become a place of reſort to all the Roman Catholics, to the diſaffect- 
ed, and to the lovers of innovation. Though Elizabeth affected to 
repreſent Mary's pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown as altogether ex- 
travagant and ill-founded, ſhe was not ignorant that they did not 
appear in that light to the nation, and that many thought them pre- 
ferable even to her own title. If the activity of her emiſſaries had 
gained her ſo many abettors, her own perſonal influence was much 
more to be dreaded ; her beauty, her addreſs, her ſufferings, by the 
admiration and pity which they would excite, could not fail of 
making many converts to. her party *. 


 *Twas indeed to be apprehended, that the treating Mary as a 
priſoner would excite univerſal indignation againſt Elizabeth, and: 
that by this unexampled ſeverity towards a Queen, who implored, 
and to whom ſhe had promiſed her protection, ſhe would forfeit the 
praiſe of juſtice and humanity, which was hitherto due to her ad- 
miniſtration, But the Engliſh Monarchs were often fo ſolicitous to 


* ſecure their kingdom againſt the Scots, as to be little ſcrupulous about 


the means which they employed for that purpoſe. Henry IV. had 
ſeized the heir of the Crown of Scotland, who was forced, by the 


* Anderſ, vol. iv. $6, 60. 
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violence of a ſtorm, to take refuge in one of the ports of his Book V. 
kingdom; and, in contempt of the rights of hoſpitality, without "roar. 
regarding his tender age, or the tears and intreaties of his father, | 
detained him a priſoner for many years. This action, though de- 

teſted by poſterity, Elizabeth reſolved now to imitate. Her virtue 

was not more proof than Henry's had been, againſt the temptations 

of intereſt; and the poſſeſſion of a preſent advantage was preferred 

to the proſpect of future fame. The ſatisfaction which ſhe felt in 
mortifying a rival, whoſe beauty and accompliſhments ſhe envied, 

had, perhaps, no leſs influence than political conſiderations, in 

bringing her to this reſolution. But, at the ſame time, in order to 

ſcreen herſelf from the cenſure which this conduct merited, and 

to make her treatment of the Scottiſh Queen look like the effect of 
neceſſity, rather than of choice, ſhe determined to put on the appear- 


ance of concern for her intereſt, and of deep ſympathy with her 
ſufferings. 


Wirz this view, ſhe inſtantly diſpatched Lord Scroope warden 
of the weſt marches, and Sir Francis Knollys her Vice-chamber- 
lain, to the Queen of Scots, with letters full of expreſſions of kind- 
neſs and condolence. But, at the ſame time, they had private in- 
ſtructions to watch all her motions, and to take care that ſhe ſhould 
not eſcape into her own kingdom *. On their arrival, Mary de- Mary de- 
manded a perſonal interview with the Queen, that ſhe might lay race inte F. 


tance into Eli- 


before her the injuries which ſhe had ſuffered, and receive from _ _ 
her thoſe friendly offices which ſhe had been encouraged to expect. 
They anſwered, that it was with reluctance this honour was at 

preſent denied her ; that while ſhe lay under the imputation of a 


crime ſo horrid, as the murder of her huſband, their miſtreſs, to 


May 20. 


* Anderſ, vol. iv. 36, 70, 92. 
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Book V. whom he was ſo nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ſtain 
00s. upon her own reputation, admit her into her preſence ; but as ſoon 
as ſhe had cleared herſelf from that aſperſion, they promiſed her a 
reception ſuitable to her dignity, and aid proportioned to her diſ- 

treſs *, | 


the offers to NOTHING could be more frivolous than this pretence. It was 
2 ner the occaſion, however, of leading the Queen of Scots into the ſnare, in 
which Elizabeth and her Miniſters wiſhed to intangle her. Mary ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt ſurprize at this unexpected manner of evading her 
requeſt ; but as ſhe could not believe ſo many profeſſions of friendſhip 
to be void of ſincerity, ſhe frankly offered to ſubmit her cauſe to the 
cognizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to produce ſuch proofs of her 
own innocence, and of the falſhood of the accuſations brought againſt 
her, as ſhould fully remove the ſcruples, and ſatisfy the delicacy of the 
. Engliſh Queen. This was the very point to which Elizabeth la- 
tage of thiz boured to bring the matter. By this appeal of the Scottiſh Queen, 
9 ſhe became the umpire between her and her ſubjects, and had it en- 
tirely in her own power to protract the inquiry to any length, and 
to perplex and involve it in endleſs difficulties, In the mean time, 
ſhe was furniſhed with a plauſible pretence for keeping her at a diſ- 
tance from court, and for refuſing to contribute towards replacing 
her on her throne. As Mary's conduct had been extremely incau- 
tious, and the preſumptions of her guilt were many and ſtrong, it 
was poſſible her ſubjects might make good their charge againſt her; 
and if this ſhould be the reſult of the inquiry, ſhe would, thence- 
forth, ceaſe to be the object of regard, or of compaſſion, and the 
treating her with coldneſs and neglect would merit little cenſure. 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. 8. 55 · 
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In a matter ſo dark and myſterious, there was no probability that Book V. 


Mary could bring proofs of her innocence, fo inconteſted, as to 1788. 


render the conduct of the Engliſh Queen altogether culpable. And 
perhaps, her impatience under reſtraint, her ſuſpicion of Elizabeth's 
partiality, or her diſcovery of her artifices, might engage her in ſuch 
cabals, as would juſtify the uſing her with greater rigour. 


ELIZABETH early foreſaw all thoſe advantages, which would 
ariſe from an inquiry into the conduct of the Scottiſh Queen, car- 
ried on under her direction. There was ſome danger, however, that 
Mary might diſcover her ſecret intentions too ſoon, and by reced- 
ing from the offer which ſhe had made, endeavour to diſappoint 
them. But even in that event, ſhe determined not to drop the in- 
quiry, and had thought of ſeveral different expedients for carrying 
it on. The Counteſs of Lennox, convinced that Mary was 
acceſſory to the murder of her ſon, and thirſting for that vengeance 
which it was natural for a mother to demand, had implored Eliza- 
beth's juſtice, and ſolicited her, with many tears, in her own name, 
and in her huſband's, to bring the Scottiſh Queen to a trial for that 
crime *. The parents of the unhappy Prince had a juſt right to 
prefer this accuſation ; nor could ſhe, who was their neareſt kinſ- 
woman, be condemned for liſtening to ſo equitable a demand. Be- 
ſides, as the Scottiſh nobles openly accuſed Mary of the ſame crime, 
and pretended to be able to confirm their charge by ſufficient proof 
it would be no difficult matter to prevail on them, to petition” the 
Queen of England to take cognizance of their proceedings againſt 
their Sovereign; and it was the opinion of the Engliſh council, that 
it would be reaſonable to comply with the requeſt +. At the ſame 


* Cambd. 412. Haynes, 469. + Anderſ. vol. iv. 37. 
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time, the obſolete claim of the ſuperiority of England over Scot- 
land began to be talked of; and, on that account, it was pretended 
that the deciſion of the conteſt between Mary and her ſubje&s be- 
longed of right to Elizabeth. But though Elizabeth revolved all 
theſe expedients in her mind, and kept them in reſerve, to be made 
uſe of as occaſion might require, ſhe wiſhed that the inquiry into 
Mary's conduct ſhould appear to be undertaken purely in compliance 
with her own demand, and in order to vindicate her innocence ; and 
ſo long as that appearance could be preſerved, none of the other 
expedients were to be employed. 


Wurn Mary conſented to ſubmit her cauſe to Elizabeth, ſhe was 
far from ſuſpecting that any bad conſequences could follow, or that 
any dangerous pretenſions could be founded on her offer. She ex- 
pected that Elizabeth herſelf would receive, and examine her de- 
fences *; ſhe meant to conſider her as an equal, for whoſe ſatisfac- 
tion ſhe was willing to explain any part of her conduct, that was 
liable to cenſure; not to acknowledge her as a ſuperior, before 
whom ſhe was bound to plead her cauſe. But Elizabeth put a very 
different ſenſe on Mary's offer. She conſidered herſelf as choſen 
to be judge in the controverſy between the Scottiſh Queen and her 
ſubjects, and began to act in that capacity. She propoſed to ap- 
point commiſſioners to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote 
to the Regent of Scotland, to impower proper perſons to appear be- 


fore them, in his name, and to produce what he could alledge in 


vindication of his proceedings againſt his Sovereign. 


Mary had, hitherto, relied with unaccountable credulity on 
Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard, and expected that ſo many kind 


* Anderſ. vol. iv. 10. 
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ſpeeches would, at laſt, be accompanied with ſome ſuitable actions. Book V. 
But this propoſal entirely undeceived her. She plainly perceived 1568. 


the artifice of Elizabeth's conduct, and ſaw what a diminution it 
would be to her own honour, to appear on a level with her re- 
bellious ſubjects, and to ſtand together with them at the bar of a 
ſuperior and a judge. She retracted the offer which ſhe had made, 
and which had been perverted to a purpoſe ſo contrary to her in- 
tention. She demanded, with more earneſtneſs than ever, to be 
admitted into Elizabeth's preſence; and wrote to her in a ſtrain 
very different from what ſhe had formerly uſed, and which fully 
diſcovers the grief and indignation that preyed on her heart. In 
« my preſent ſituation, ſays ſhe, I neither will, nor can reply to 
* the accuſations of my ſubjects. I am ready, of my own accord, 
and out of friendſhip to you, to ſatisfy your ſcruples, and to 
* vindicate my own conduct. My ſubjects are not my equals ; 
* nor will I, by ſubmitting my cauſe to a judicial trial, acknow- 
C ledge them to be ſo. I fled into your arms, as into thoſe of my 
« neareſt relation, and moſt perfect friend. I did you honour, 
« as I imagined, in chuſing you preferably to any other Prince, to 
be the reſtorer of an injured Queen. Was it ever known that 
« a Prince was blamed for hearing, in perſon, the complaints of 
« thoſe who appealed to his juſtice, againſt the falſe accuſations of 
« their enemies? You admitted into your preſence my baſtard- 
« brother, who had been guilty of rebellion ; and you deny me 


« that honour! God forbid that I ſhould be the occaſion of bring- 


« ing any ſtain upon your reputation. I expected that your manner 
« of treating me would have added luſtre to it. Suffer me either to 
« implore the aid of other Princes, whoſe delicacy on this head, 
« will be leſs, and their reſentment of my wrongs greater; or let 


« me receive from your hands that aſſiſtance, which it becomes you, 
| & more 
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Boox V. “ more than any other Prince, to grant; and by that benefit, bind 
"7700, me to yourſelf in the indiſſoluble ties of gratitude *.“ 


8 Tus letter ſomewhat diſconcerted Elizabeth's plan, but did 
Elizabeth's not divert her from the proſecution of it. She laid the matter be- 

againſt her, fore the Privy Council, and it was there determined, notwithſtand- 

ing the intreaties and remonſtrances of the Scottiſh Queen, to go on 

with the inquiry into her conduct, and till that were finiſhed, it 

was agreed that Elizabeth could not, conſiſtently with her own 

honour, or with the ſafety of her government, either give her the 

aſſiſtance which ſhe demanded, or permit her to retire out of the 

kingdom. And leſt ſhe ſhould have an opportunity of eſcaping, 

while ſhe reſided ſo near Scotland, it was thought adviſeable to 


remove her to ſome place, at a greater diſtance from the bor- 
ders F. 


3 WHILE the Engliſh court was occupied in theſe deliberations, 
Occedings . . . 

of the Regent the Regent did not neglect to improve the victory at Langſide. 
>, rn That event was of the utmoſt importance to him. 
herents. 


It not only 
drove the Queen herſelf out of the kingdom, but left her adherents 


diſperſed, and without a leader, at his mercy. He ſeemed reſolved, 
at firſt, to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt rigour. Six per- 
ſons of ſome diſtinction, who had been taken priſoners in the battle, 
were tried, and condemned to death as rebels againſt the King's 
government. They were led to the place of execution, but by the 
powerful interceſſion of Knox they obtained a pardon. Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh was one of the number, who lived to give both 


the Regent and Knox reaſon to repent of this commendable act of 
lenity . 


* Andetſ, vol. iv. 94. + Id. ibid, 102. 4 Cald, vol, ii. 99. 
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Soo after the Regent marched with an army, conſiſting of 4000 Book V. 
horſe and 1000 foot, towards the weſt borders. The nobles in this 8 
part of the kingdom were of the Queen's faction; but as they 48 
had not force ſufficient to obſtruct his progreſs, he muſt either 
have obliged them to ſubmit to the King, or would have laid waſte 
their lands with fire and ſword. But Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it 
was to keep Scotland in confuſion, by preſerving the balance be- 
tween the two parties, and who was endeavouring to ſooth the Scot- 
tiſh Queen by gentle treatment, interpoſed at her defire. After 
keeping the field two weeks, the Regent, in compliance to the Eng- 
liſh Ambaſſador, diſmiſſed his forces; and an expedition, which 
might have proved fatal to his opponents, ended with a few acts 
of ſeverity *. 


Tux reſolution of the Engliſh Privy Council with regard to Mary's Mew ai 
perſon, was ſoon carried into execution; and, without regarding her to Bolton. 
remonſtrances or complaints, ſhe was conducted to Bolton, a caſtle 
of Lord Scroop's, on the borders of Yorkſhire T. In this place, 
her correſpondence with her friends in Scotland became more diffi- 
cult, and any proſpect of making her eſcape was entirely cut off. She 
now felt herſelf to be entirely in Elizabeth's power, and though treat- 
ed as yet with the reſpect due to a Queen, her real condition was 
that of a priſoner. Mary knew what it was to be deprived of liber- 
ty, and dreaded it as the worſt of all evils. While the remembrance. 
of her late impriſonment was ſtill lively, and the terror of a new one 


July 13. 


filled her mind, Elizabeth thought it a proper juncture to renew her 


— OT on — — 


former propoſition, that ſhe would ſuffer the Regent and his adhe- 
rents to be called into England, and conſent to their being heard in 
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Book V. defence of their own conduct. And on her part, ſhe promiſed, 
18. whatever ſhould be the Hue of this inquiry, to employ all her pow 

er and influence towards replacing Mary on her throne, under a 
Agrees that few limitations, which were far from being unreaſonable. Fear, 
an inquiry be. | 


wade into her impatience, deſpair, as well as this ſoothing promife, with which 


—_— propofition was accompanied, induced the Scottiſh Queen to 
comply *. = 


1 In order to perſuade Elizabeth that ſhe deſired nothing ſo much 

lation with as to render the union between them as cloſe as poſſible, ſhe ſhewed 

ligion, a diſpoſition to relax ſomewhat in one point, with regard to which, 
during all her paſt and ſubſequent misfortunes, ſhe was uniformly 
inflexible. She expreſſed a great veneration for the liturgy of the 
church of England ; ſhe was often preſent at religious worſhip, ac- 
cording to the rites of the reformed church ; made choice of a Pro- 
teſtant clergyman to be her chaplain ; heard him preach againſt the 
errors of Popery with attention and ſeeming pleaſure ; and diſcover- 
ed all the ſymptoms of an approaching converſion +. Such was 
Mary's known and bigotted attachment to the Popiſh religion, that 
it is impoſſible to believe her ſincere in this part of her conduct; nor 
can any thing mark more ſtrongly the wretchedneſs of her condi- 
tion, and the exceſs of her fears than that they betrayed her into 
diſſimulation in a matter, concerning which her ſentiments were, at 
all other times, ſcrupulouſly delicate. 


Auguſt 18. Ax this time the Regent called a Parliament, in order to pro- 
A parliament | 


in Scotland, ceed to the forfeiture of thoſe who refuſed to acknowledge the 


King's authority. The Queen's faction was alarmed, and Argyll 
and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed her lieutenants, the one 


*Anderſ. vol. iv. 109, Haynes, 468. + Anderſ. vol. iv. 113. Haynes, 509: 
0 | in 


in the ſouth, and the other in the north of Scotland, began to aſ- Book V. 
ſemble forces to obſtru this meeting. Compaſſion for the Queen, 8 
and envy at thoſe who governed in the King's name, had added ſo 

much ſtrength to the party, that the Regent would have found it 

difficult to withſtand its efforts. But as Mary had ſubmitted her 

cauſe to Elizabeth, ſhe could not refuſe, at her deſire, to command 

her friends to lay down their arms, and to wait patiently till mat- 

ters were brought to a deciſion in England. By procuring this ceſ- 

ſation of arms, Elizabeth afforded as ſeaſonable relief to the Regent's 

faction, as ſhe had formerly given to the Queen's *. 


Tu Regent, however, would not conſent, even at Elizabeth's 
requeſt, to put off the meeting of Parliament. But we may aſcribe 
to her influence, as well as to the eloquence of Maitland, who la- 
boured to prevent the one half of his countrymen from exterminat- 
ing the other, any appearances of moderation which this Parliament 
diſcovered in its proceedings. The moſt violent opponents of the. 
King's government were forfeited ; the reſt were allowed ſtill to 


hope for favour . 


No ſooner did the Queen of Scots ſubmit her conſe to her rival, Elizabeth re- 


Guires the 


than Elizabeth required the Regent to ſend to York, deputies pro- Kegent to de- 
perly inſtructed for vindicating his conduct, in preſence of her com- 3 
miſſioners. It was not without heſitation and anxiety, that the 
Regent conſented to this meaſure. His authority was already eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland, and confirmed by Parliament. To ſuffer its 
validity now to be called in queſtion, and ſubjected to a foreign ju- 


riſdiction, was extremely mortifying. To accuſe his ſovereign be- 
* Anderſ. vol. iv. 125. I Buch. 371, 
F ff | fore 
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Book V. fore ſtrangers, the ancient enemies of the Scottiſh name, was an 


— — 


1568. 


Both the 


Queen 
and he ap- 


point Com- 
miſſioners. 


Septem. 18. 


odious taſk. To fail in this accuſation was dangerous; to ſucceed 
in it was diſgraceful. But the ſtrength of the adverſe faction daily 
increaſed. He dreaded the interpoſition of the French King in its 
behalf. In his ſituation, and in a matter which Elizabeth had fo 


much at heart, her commands were neither to be diſputed, nor diſ- 
obeyed *, 


| Tur neceſſity of repairing in perſon to Vork added to the igno- 
miny of the ſtep which he was obliged to take. All his aſſociates de- 


clined the office; they were unwilling, it would ſeem, to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the odium and danger with which it was eaſy to foreſee that 


the diſcharge of it would be attended, unleſs he himſelf conſented to 


ſhare theſe in common with them. The Earl of Morton, Bothwell 
Biſhop of Orkney, Pitcairn Commendator of Dunfermling, and 
Lord Lindſay were joined with him in commiſſion. Macgill of 
Rankeilor and Balnaves of Halhill, two eminent Civilians, George 
Buchanan his faithful adherent, a man whoſe genius did honour to 
the age, Maitland, and ſeveral others, were appointed to attend them 
as aſſiſtants. Maitland owed this diſtinction to the Regent's fear, 
rather than to his affection. He had warmly remonſtrated againſt 
this meaſure. He wiſhed his country to continue in friendſhip with 
England, but not to become dependent on that nation. He was de- 
ſirous of re-eſtabliſhing the Queen in ſome degree of power, not in- 
conſiſtent with that which the King poſſeſſed ; and the Regent could 
not, with ſafety, leave behind him a man, whoſe views were fo con- 
trary to his own, and who, by his ſuperior abilities, had acquired 
an influence in the nation, equal to that, which others derived from 
the antiquity and power of their families +. 


* Buch, 372. See Append, No XXV. 
* Id. ibid, Anderſ. vol. iv. 35 Melvil, 186, 188, 
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Man impowered Leſly Biſhop of Roſs, Lord Livingſton, Lord Book V. 
Boyd, Lord Herreis, Gavin Hamilton Commendator of Kilwinning, "700: 
Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of Skir- 
ling, to appear in her name *. 


ELIZABETH nominated Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, her Com- 
miſſioners to hear both parties. 


Tur fourth of October was the day fixed for opening the Con- The confe- 
ference. The great abilities of the deputies on both ſides, the dig- 89228 
nity of the judges before whom they were to appear, the high rank 

of the perſons whoſe cauſe was to be heard, and the importance of 

the points in diſpute, rendered the whole tranſaction no leſs illuſtri- 

ous, than it was ſingular. The fituation in which Elizabeth ap- 

peared, on this occaſion, ſtrikes us with an air of magnificence. 

Her rival, an independant Queen, and the heir of an ancient race 

of monarchs, was a priſoner in her hands, and appeared, by her 
ambaſſadors, before her tribunal. The Regent of Scotland, who 
repreſented the majeſty, and poſſeſſed the authority of a King, ſtood 

in perſon at her bar. And the fate of a kingdom, whoſe power her 
anceſtors had often dreaded, but could never ſubdue, was now ab- 

ſolutely at her diſpoſal. 


Tur views, however, with which the ſeveral parties conſented eg 
to this conference, and the iſſue to which they expected to bring it, - ag par- 
were extremely different. 


Max v's chief object was the recovering her former authority. 


* Anderſ, vol. iv. 243 
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This induced her to conſent to a meaſure, againſt which ſhe had 
long ſtruggled. Elizabeth's promiſes gave her ground for enter- 
taining hopes of being reſtored to her kingdom ; in order to which, 
ſhe would have, willingly, made many conceſſions to the King's 
party ; and the influence of the Engliſh Queen, and her own impa- 
tience under her preſent ſituation, might have led her to many 
more . The Regent aimed at nothing but ſecuring Elizabeth's 
protection to his party, and ſeems not to have had the moſt diſ- 
tant thoughts of coming to any compoſition with Mary. Eliza- 
beth's views were more various, and her ſchemes more intricate. 
She ſeemed to be full of concern for Mary's honour, and folicitous 
that ſhe ſhould wipe off the aſperſions which blemiſhed her cha- 
rafter. This ſhe pretended to be the intention of the conference; 
amuſing Mary, and eluding the ſolicitations of the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors in her behalf by repeated promiſes of aſſiſting 
her, as ſoon as ſhe could venture to do fo, without bringing diſ- 
grace on herſelf. But, under this veil of friendſhip and generoſity, 
Elizabeth concealed ſentiments of a different nature. She expected 
that the Regent would accuſe Mary of being acceſſory to the mur- 
der of her huſband. She encouraged him, as far as decency would 
permit, to take this deſperate ſtep +. And as this accuſation might 
terminate two different ways, ſhe had concerted meaſures for her 
future conduct ſuitable to each of theſe. If the charge againſt Mary 
ſhould appear to be well founded, ſhe reſolved to pronounce her un- 
worthy of wearing a Crown, and to declare that ſhe would never bur- 
then her own conſcience with the guilt of an action ſo deteſtable, as 
the reſtoring her to her kingdom . If it ſhould happen, that what 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. 33. Good. vol. ii. 337. + Anderſon, vol. iv. 11, 45. 
Haynes, 487, 4 Anderſon, vol. iv. 11. 
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her accuſers alledged, did not amount to a proof of guilt, but only of Book V. 


mal-adminiſtration, ſhe determined to ſet on foot a treaty for re- be” 7" 
ſtoring her, but on ſuch conditions, as would render her for ever 
dependant on England, and the ſlave of her own ſubjects *. And 
as every ſtep in the progreſs of the conference, as well as the final 
reſult of it, was in her own power, ſhe would ſtill be at liberty to 
chuſe which of theſe courſes ſhe would hold ; or if there appeared 
to be any danger or inconveniency in purſuing either of them, ſhe 


might protra& the whole cauſe by endleſs delays, and involve it in 
inextricable perplexity. 


Tur conference, however, was opened with much ſolemnity. Complaint of 
| - . . . a the een 's 
But the very firſt ſtep diſcovered it to be Elizabeth's intention to 3 


commiſſioners 
inflame, rather than to extinguiſh the diſſenſions and animoſities g, _ 


Regent. 
among the Scots. No endeavours were uſed to reconcile the con- ; 
tending parties, or to mollify the fierceneſs of their hatred, by bring- 
ing the Queen to offer pardon for what was paſt, or her ſubjects to 
promiſe more dutiful obedience for the future. On the contrary, ga; 8. 
Mary's commiſſioners were permitted to prefer a complaint againſt 
the Regent and his party, containing an enumeration of their trea- 
ſonable actions, of their ſeizing her perſon by force of arms, com- 
mitting her to priſon, compelling her to reſign the Crown, and 
making uſe of her ſon's name to colour their uſurpation of the 
whole royal authority. And of all theſe enormities, they required 
ſuch ſpeedy and effectual redreſs, as the injuries of one Queen de- 
manded from the juſtice of another . 


IT was then expected that the Regent would have diſcloſed the 
whole circumſtances of that unnatural crime, to which he pre- 


* Anderſon, vol, iv, 16, + Id. ibid. 52. 
tended 
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Book V. tended the Queen had been acceſſory, and would have produced 

3 evidence in ſupport of his charge. But far from accuſing Mary, 
the Regent did not even anſwer the complaints brought againſt 
himſelf. He diſcovered a reluctance at the undertaking that office, 
and ſtarted many doubts and ſcruples, with regard to which, he 
demanded to be reſolved by Elizabeth herſelf *. His reſerve and he- 
ſitation were no leſs ſurpriſing to the greater part of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners than to his own aſſociates. They knew that he could 
not vindicate his conduct without charging the murder upon the 
Queen, and he had not hitherto ſhown any extraordinary delicacy 
on that head. An intrigue had been ſecretly carried on, fince his 
arrival at York, which explains this myſtery. 


Jens os. Tux Duke of Norfolk was, at that time, the moſt powerful and 

the Regent. moſt popular man in England. His wife was lately dead; and he 
began already to form a project, which he afterwards more openly 
avowed, of mounting the throne of Scotland, by a marriage with 
the Queen of Scots. He ſaw the infamy which would be the con- 
ſequence of a public accuſation againſt Mary, and how prejudicial 
it might be to her pretenſions to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. In order to 
ſave her this cruel mortification, he applied to Maitland, and ex- 
preſſed his aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a man of ſo much reputation for 
wiſdom, concurring with the Regent in a meaſure ſo diſhonourable 
to themſelves, to their Queen, and to their country ; ſubmitting the 
public tranſactions of the nation to the judgment of foreigners ; and 
publiſhing the ignominy, and expoſing the faults of their Sovereign, 
which they were bound, in good policy, as well as in duty, to con- 
ceal and to cover. It was eaſy for Maitland, whoſe ſentiments were 
the fame with the Duke's, to vindicate his own conduct. He aſſured 


Haynes, 478. 
| him, 
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men from this meaſure ; and would ſtill contribute, to the utmoſt 
of his power, to divert them from it. This encouraged Norfolk to 
communicate the matter to the Regent. He repeated and enforced 
the ſame arguments which he had uſed with Maitland. He warned 
him of the danger to which he muſt expoſe himſelf, by ſuch a vio- 
lent action, as the public accuſation of his Sovereign. Mary would 
never forgive a man, who had endeavoured to fix ſuch a brand of 
infamy on her character. If ſhe ever recovered any degree of power, 
his deſtruction would be inevitable, and he would juſtly merit it at 
her hands. Nor would Elizabeth ſcreen him from this, by a pub- 
lic approbation of his conduct. For whatever evidence of Mary's 
guilt he might produce, ſhe was reſolved to give no definitive ſen- 
tence in the cauſe. Let him only demand that the matter ſhould 
be brought to deciſion, immediately after hearing the proof, and 
he would be fully convinced how falſe and inſidious her intentions 
were, and, by conſequence, how improper it would be for him to 
appear as the accuſer of his own Sovereign *. The candour which 
Norfolk ſeemed to diſcover, in theſe remonſtrances, as well as the 
truth which they contained, made a deep impreſſion on the Re- 
gent. He daily received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of Mary's willing- 
neſs to be reconciled to him, if he abſtained from accuſing her of 
ſuch an odious crime, together with denunciations of her irrecon- 
cileable hatred, if he acted a contrary part +. All theſe conſidera- 
tions concurred in determining him to alter his purpoſe, and to make 
trial of the expedient which the Duke had ſuggeſted. | 
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him, that he had employed all his credit, to diſſuade his country- Book V. 
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Hx demanded, therefore, to be informed, before he proceeded far- Oœober 9. 


ther, whether the Engliſh commiſſioners were impowered to declare 


* Melv. 187. Haynes, 573. + Anderſ. vol. iv. 77. Good. vol. ii. 157. 
See Appendix, Ne XXI. 
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Book V. the Queen guilty, by a judicial act; whether they would promiſe to 

1568. paſs ſentence, without delay; whether the Queen ſhould be kept 
under ſuch reſtraint, as to prevent her from diſtarbing the govern- 
ment now eſtabliſhed in Scotland; and whether Elizabeth, if ſhe 
approved of the proceedings of the King's party, would engage to 
protect it for the future . The paper containing theſe demands 
was figned by himſelf alone, without communicating it to any of 
his attendants, except Maitland and Melvil +. Nothing could ap- 
pear more nataral than the Regent's ſolicitude, to know on what 
footing he ſtood. To have ventured on a ſtep ſo uncommon and 
dangerous, as the accuſing his Sovereign, without previouſly aſcer- 
taining that he might take it with ſafety, would have been unpar- 
donable imprudence. But Elizabeth, who did not expect that he 
would have moved any ſuch difficulty, had not impowered her 
commiſſioners to give him that ſatisfaction which he demanded. It 
became neceſſary to tranſmit the articles to herſelf, and by the light 
in which Norfolk placed them, it is eaſy to ſee that he wiſhed that 
they ſhould make no flight impreſſion on Elizabeth and her Miniſ- 
ters. Think not the Scots, ſaid he, over- ſcrupulous or preciſe. 
Let us view their conduct, as we would wiſh our own to be view- 
ed, in alike ſituation, The game they play is deep; their eſtates, 
ce their lives, their honour are at ſtake. It is now in their own 
„ power to be reconciled to their Queen, or to offend her irreco- 
« verably, and in a matter of fo much importance, the utmoſt de- 
© pree of caution is not exceſſive 4.“ 


Wullx the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for fuller inſtrue- 
tions with regard to the Regent's demands, he gave in an anſwer 
to the complaint, which had been offered in name of the Scottiſh 


*Anderſ. vol, iv. 55. + 1d. 56. Melv. 190. 2 Anderl, vol. iv. 77. 
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Queen. It was expreſſed in terms perfectly conformable to the ſyſ- 
tem which he had at that time adopted. It contained no infinua- 
tion of the Queen's being acceſſory to the murder of her huſband; 
the bitterneſs of ſtile peculiar to the age was conſiderably abated ; 
and though he pleaded, that the infamy of the marriage with 
Bothwell, made it neceſſary to take arms in order to diſſolve it; 
though Mary's attachment to a man fo odious juſtified the keeping 
her for ſome time under reſtraint ; yet nothing more was ſaid on 
theſe ſubjects than was barely requiſite in his own defence. The 
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Queen's commiſſioners did not fail to reply *. But while the ar- Ogober 17. 


ticle with regard to the murder remained untouched, theſe were 


only ſkirmiſhes at a diſtance, of no conſequence towards ending the 


conteſt, and were little regarded by Elizabeth or her commiſ- 
ſioners. 


THE conference had, hitherto, been conducted in a manner The confer- 
ence removed 


which diſappointed Elizabeth's views, and produced none of theſe to Weſttmin- 
diſcoveries which ſhe had expected. The diſtance between York _ 


and London, and the neceſlity of conſulting her upon every difficulty 
which occurred, conſumed much time. Norfolk's negociation with 
the Scottiſh Regent, however ſecretly carried on, was not, in all 
probability, unknown to a Princeſs ſo remarkable for her ſagacity 
in penetrating the deſigns of her enemies, and ſeeing through their 
deepeſt ſchemes +. Inſtead, therefore, of returning any anſwer to 
the Regent's demands, ſhe reſolved to remove the conference to 
Weſtminſter, and to appoint new commiſſioners, in whom ſhe could 
more abſolutely confide. Both the Scottiſh Queen and the Regent 
were brought, without difficulty, to e of this reſolution . 


* Anderſ, vol. iv. 64, 80. + Good. vol. ii. 160, And. vol. iii. 24. 
1 Haynes, 484. Anderſ. vol. iv. 94. 
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Wr often find Mary boaſting of the ſuperiority of her commiſ- 
ſioners during the conference at York, and how, by the ſtrength of 
their arguments, they confounded her adverſaries, and ſilenced all 
their cavils *, The diſpute ſtood, at that time, on a footing, which 
rendered her victory not only apparent, but eaſy. Her participa- 
tion of the guilt of the King's murder was the only circumſtance, 
which could juſtify the violent proceedings of her ſubjects. And 
while they induſtriouſly avoided mentioning that, her cauſe gained as 
much as that of her adverſaries loſt by ſuppreſſing this capital 
argument, 


E11zABETH reſolved that Mary ſhould not enjoy the ſame advan- 
tage in the conference to be held at Weſtminſter. She deliberated 
with the utmoſt anxicty, how ſhe might overcome the Regent's 
{cruples, and perſuade him to accuſe the Queen. She conſidered of 


the moſt proper method for bringing Mary's commiſſioners to anſwer 
ſuch an accuſation ; and as ſhe foreſaw that the promiſes with. which 


it was neceſſary to allure the Regent, and which it was impoſſible to 
conceal from the Scottiſh Queen, would naturally exaſperate her to-a 


great degree, ſhe determined to guard her more narrowly than ever; 


and though Lord Scroop had given her no reaſon to diſtruſt his vigi- 


Mary's ſuſpi- 


cions of Eli- 
zabeth's in- 
tentions. 


October 21. 


lance or fidelity, yet becauſe he was the Duke of Norfolk's brother- 
in-law, ſhe thought it proper to remove the Queen as ſoon as poſſible 
to Tuthbury in Staffordſhire, and commit her to the keeping of the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, to whom that caſtle belonged +, 


Maxx began to ſuſpe@ the deſign of this ſecond conference; 


and notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction ſhe expreſſed at ſeeing her cauſe 
taken more immediately under the Queen's own eye 4, ſhe framed 


Good. vol. ii. 186, 284. 350. + Haynes, 487. 4 Anderſ. vol. iv. gg. 
her 


her inſtructions to her commiſſioners, in ſuch a manner, as to avoid Book V. 
being brought under the neceſſity of anſwering the accuſation of 1568. 


her ſubjects, if they ſhould be ſo deſperate as to exhibit one againſt 
her *, Theſe ſuſpicions were ſoon confirmed by a circumſtance 
extremely mortifying. The Regent having arrived at London, in 
order to be preſent at the conference, was immediately admitted 
into Elizabeth's preſence, and received by her, not only with re- 
ſpect, but with affection. This Mary juſtly conſidered as an open 


declaration of that Queen's partiality towards her adverſaries. In Novem 22. 


the firſt emotions of her reſentment, ſhe wrote to her commiſ- 
fioners, and commanded them to complain, in the preſence of the 
Engliſh nobles, and before the ambaſſadors of foreign Princes, of 


the uſage ſhe had hitherto met with, and the additional injuries . 


which ſhe had reaſon to apprehend. Her rebellious ſubjects were 
allowed acceſs to the Queen, ſhe was excluded from her preſence ; 
they enjoyed full liberty, ſhe languiſhed under a long impriſon- 
ment; they were encouraged to accuſe her, in defending herſelf 
ſhe laboured under every diſadvantage. For theſe reaſons ſhe once 
more renewed her demand, of being admitted into the Queen's pre- 
ſence; and if that were denied, ſhe inſtructed them to declare, that 
ſhe recalled the conſent ſhe had given to the conference at Weſt- 
minſter, and proteſted, that whatever was done there, ſhould be 


held to be null and invalid +. 


Tris, perhaps, was the moſt prudent reſolution Mary could have 
taken. The pretences on which ſhe declined the conference were 
plauſible, and the juncture for offering them well choſen. But 
either the Queen's letter did not reach her commiſſioners in due 
time, or they ſuffered themſelves to. be deceived by Elizabeth's 


Good. vol. ii. 349. Id. ibid. 184. 
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\ Book V. profeſſions of regard for their Miſtreſs, and conſented to the open- 
| * g 
1568. ing of the conference *. 


Novem. 25. To the commiſſioners who had appeared in her name at Vork, 
Elizabeth now added Sir Nicholas Bacon keeper of the Great Seal, 
the Earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, Lord Clinton, and Sir William 
Cecil +. The difficulties which obſtructed the proceedings at Vork 
were quickly removed. A ſatisfying anſwer was given to the Re- 
gent's demands; nor was he ſo much diſpoſed to heſitate, and 
raiſe objections as formerly. His negociation with Norfolk had 
been diſcovered to Morton by ſome of Mary's attendants, and he 
had communicated it to Cecil . His perſonal ſafety, as well as the 

continuance of his power, depended on Elizabeth. By favouring 

Mary, ſhe might, at any time, ruin him, and by a queſtion which 

ſhe artfully ſtarted, concerning the perſon who had a right, by the 

law of Scotland, to govern the kingdom during a minority, ſhe let 
him ſee, that even without reſtoring the Queen, it was an eaſy mat- 
ter for her to deprive him of the ſupreme direction of affairs ||. 

Theſe conſiderations, which were powerfully ſeconded by moſt of 

his attendants, at length determined the Regent to produce his ac- 

cuſation againſt the Queen. 


The Regent HE endeavoured to leſſen the infamy, with which he was ſen- 
ca ve. ible this action would be attended, by proteſting, that it was with 


ing acceſſory 


ng hc the utmoſt reluctance he undertook this diſagreeable taſk ; that his 
band's mur. party had long ſuffered their conduct to be miſconſtrued, and had 
borne the worſt imputations in filence, rather than expoſe the 
crimes of their Sovefeign to the eyes of ſtrangers; but that now 
the inſolence and importunity of the adverſe faction forced them 


* Anderf, vol. iii. 25. Id. vol. iv. 99. 1 Melv. 191. I Haynes, 484. 
4 to 
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to publiſh, what they had hitherto, though with loſs to themſelves, Book V. 
endeavoured to conceal *, Theſe pretexts are decent ; and had 
the party diſcovered any delicacy or referve, with regard to the 
Queen's actions, in the reſt of their conduct, might have paſſed for 
the real principles by which they were influenced. But their former 
treatment of the Queen renders it impoſſible to give any credit to 
theſe profeſſions. And the Regent, it is plain, was drawn by the 
neceſſity of his affairs, and Elizabeth's artifices, into a ſituation, - 
where no liberty of choice was left him; and was obliged either to 
acknowledge himfelf to be guilty of rebellion, or to charge Mary 
with having committed murder. | 


1568. 


THe accuſation itſelf was conceived in the ſtrongeſt terms. Mary 
was charged, not only with having conſented to the murder, but 
with being acceſſory to the contrivance and execution of it. Both- 
well, it was pretended, had been ſcreened from the purſuits of 
juſtice by her favour; and ſhe had formed deſigns no leſs dan- 
gerous to the life of the young Prince, than ſubverſive of the li- 
berties and conſtitution of the kingdom. If any of theſe crimes 
ſhould be denied, an offer was made, to produce the moſt ample 
and undoubted evidence in confirmation of the charge . 


Ar the next meeting of the commiſſioners, the Earl of Len- Novemb. 29. 
nox appeared before them ; and after bewailing the tragical and 
unnatural murder of his fon, he implored Elizabeth's juſtice againſt 
the Queen of Scots, whom he accuſed, upon oath, of being the 
author of that crime, and produced papers, which, as he pretended, 
would make good what he alledged. The entrance of a new ac- 
tor on the ſtage, ſo opportunely, and at a juncture ſo critical, can 


* Anderl. vol. im 115. IId. ibid. 119. 
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ſcarce be imputed to chance. This contrivance was manifeſtly 
Elizabeth's, in order to encreaſe, by this additional accuſation, the 
infamy of the Scottiſh Queen “. 


Mary's commiſſioners expreſſed the utmoſt ſurprize and indig- 
nation at the Regent's preſumption, in loading the Queen with ca- 
lumnies, which, as they affirmed, ſhe had fo little merited. But, 
inſtead of attempting. to vindicate her honour, by a reply to the 
charge, they had recourſe to an article in their inſtructions, which 


they had formerly neglected to mention in its proper place. They 


demanded an audience of Elizabeth; and having renewed their Miſ- 
treſs's requeſt, of a perſonal interview, they proteſted, if that were 


denied her, againſt all the future proceedings of the commiſſioners +. 


A proteſtation of this nature, offered juſt at the critical time, when 
ſuch a bold accuſation had been preferred againſt Mary, and when 
the proofs in ſupport of it were ready to be examined, gave reaſon 
to ſuſpe& that ſhe dreaded the event of that examination. 'This 
ſuſpicion received the ſtrongeſt confirmation from another circum- 
ſtance; Roſs and Herreis, before they were introduced to Eliza- 
beth, in order to make this proteſtation, privately acquainted Lei- 
ceſter and Cecil, that as their Miſtreſs had, from the beginning, 
diſcovered an inclination towards bringing the differences between 
herſelf and her ſubjects to an amicable accommodation, ſo ſhe was 
{till defirous, notwithſtanding the Regent's audacious accuſation, that 
they ſhould be terminated in that manner 4. 


Sven moderation is ſcarce compatible with the ſtrong reſent- 
ment, which calumniated innocence naturally feels; or with that 
eagerneſs to vindicate itſelf, which it yy dif. overs. In Mary's 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. 122. Id. 133, 158, Þþ© wie Iv, 134. Cabbala, 157. 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, an offer ſo ill- timed muſt be conſidered as a confeſſion of Boox V. 
the weakneſs of her cauſe. The known character of her commiſ— 
ſioners exempts them from the imputation of folly, or the ſuſpicion * 
of treachery. Some ſecret conviction, that the conduct of their 

Miſtreſs could not bear ſo ſtrict a ſerutiny, ſeems to be the moſt 

probable motive of this imprudent propoſal, by which they endea- 

voured to avoid it. 


IT appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded her a pre- 
tence for rejecting it. She told Mary's commiſſioners, that, in the pecem. 4. 
preſent juncture, nothing could be ſo diſhonourable to their Miſ- 
treſs, as an accommodation ; and that the matter would ſeem to 
be huddled up in this manner, merely to ſuppreſs diſcoveries, and 
to hide her ſhame; nor was it poſſible that ſhe could be admitted, 
with any decency, into her preſence, while ſhe lay under the in- 
famy of ſuch a public accuſation. 


UPon this repulſe, Mary's commiſſioners withdrew ; and as they 
had declined anſwering, there ſeemed now to be no further rea- 
ſon for the Regent's producing the proofs in ſupport of his charge. 
But without getting theſe into her hands, Elizabeth's ſchemes were 
incompleat ; and her artifice for this purpoſe was as mean, but as 
ſucceſsful as any ſhe had hitherto employed. She commanded her 
commiſſioners to teſtify her indignation and diſpleaſure at the Re- 
gent's preſumption, in forgetting ſo far the duty of a ſubject, as to 
accuſe his ſovereign of ſuch atrocious crimes. He, in order to 
regain the good opinion of ſuch a powerful protectreſs, offered to 
ſhew that his accuſations were not malicious, nor ill- grounded. 
Then were produced, and delivered to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
the acts of the Scottiſh Parliament in confirmation of the Regent's 
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authority, and of the Queen's reſignation; the confeſſions of the 
perſons executed for the King's murder ; and the fatal caſket which 


contained the letters, ſonnets, and contracts, that have been. — 
mentioned: 


ELIZABETH having got-theſe into her poſſeſſion, began to lay 
aſide the expreſſions of friendſhip and reſpe& which ſhe had hither- 
to uſed in all her letters to the Scottiſh Queen. She now wrote to 
her, in ſuch terms, as if the preſumptions of her guilt had amount- 
ed almoſt to certainty; ſhe blamed her for refuſing to vindicate her- 
ſelf from an accuſation whick could not be left unanſwered, without 
a manifeſt injury to Her character; and plainly intimated, that un- 
leſs that were done, no change would be made in her preſent ſitua- 


tion *. She hoped that ſuch a diſcovery of her ſentiments would in- 


timidate Mary, who was ſcarce recovered from the ſhock of the Re- 


gent's attack on her reputation, and force her to confirm her reſig- 
nation of the Crown, to ratify Murray's authority as Regent, and 
to conſent that both herſelf and her ſon ſhould reſide in England, 
under her protection. This ſcheme Elizabeth had much at heart; 
ſhe propoſed” it both to Mary and to her commiſſioners, and ne- 
glected no argument, nor artifice, that could poſſibly recommend 
it. Mary ſaw how fatal this would prove to her reputation, to her 
pretenſions, and even to her perſonal ſafety. She rejected it without 
heſitation. Death, ſaid ſhe, is leſs dreadful than ſuch an igno- 

« minious ſtep. Rather than give away, with my own hands, the 
Crown which deſcended to me from my anceſtors, I will part 


« with life; but the laſt words I utter, ſhall be thoſe of a Queen: 
of Scotland'F.” 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. 179, 183. Good, vol, ii. 260, 
+ Haynes, 497. See Appendix, Ne XXVII. Good, vol. ii. 274, 301. 
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Ar the ſame time ſhe ſeems to have been ſenſible how open her Book V. 
reputation lay to cenſure, while ſhe ſuffered ſuch a public accuſa- 568. 
tion to remain unanſwered ; and though the conference was now 
diſſolved, ſhe impowered her commiſſioners to preſent a reply to 
the allegations of her enemies, in which ſhe denied, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the crimes imputed to her; and recriminated upon the Re- pen. 24 
gent and his party, by accuſing them of having deviſed and exe- 
cuted the murther of the King *®. The Regent and his aſſociates 
aſſerted their innocence with great warmth. Mary continued to 
inſiſt on a perſonal interview, a condition which ſhe knew would 
never be granted +. Elizabeth urged her to vindicate her own ho- 
nour. But it is evident from the delays, the evaſions, and ſubter- 
fuges, to which both Queens had recourſe by turns, that Mary 
avoided, and Elizabeth did not defire to make any further progreſs 
in the inquiry. ET 


i 


Tre Regent was now impatient to return into Scotland, 1 860. 
where his adverſaries were endeavouring, in his abſence, to raiſe — "a 
ſome commotions. Before he ſet out, he was called into the Pri- * _ 
vy Council, to receive a final declaration of Elizabeth's ſentiments. 60 Jha 
Cecil acquainted him, in her name, that on one hand nothing had his condud 
been objected to his conduct, which ſhe could reckon detrimen- 
tal to his honour, or inconſiſtent with his duty; nor had he, on 
the other hand, produced any thing againſt his Sovereign, on which 
ſhe could found an unfavourable opinion of her actions; and for 
this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to leave all the affairs of Scotland, preciſely 


in the ſame ſituation, in which ſhe had found them, at the be- 
Good. 2. 285, +. Ibid. 283. Cabbala, 157. 
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ginning of the conference. The Queen's commiſſioners were diſ- 
miffed much in the fame manner ' 


AFTER the attention of both nations had been fixed fo earneſtly 
on this conference, upwards of four months, ſuch a concluſion of 
the whole, appears, at firſt fight, trifling and ridiculous. Nothing, 
however, could be more conformable to Elizabeth's original views,. 
or more ſubſervient to her future ſchemes. Notwithſtanding her 
ſeeming impartiality, ſhe had no thoughts of continuing neuter ; nor 
was the at any loſs on whom to beſtow her protection. Before the 
Regent left London, ſhe ſupplied him with a conſiderable ſum of 
money, and engaged to ſupport the King's authority, to the ut- 
moſt of her power T. Mary, by her own conduct, fortified: 
this reſolution. Enraged at the repeated inſtances of Eliza- 
beth's artifice and deceit,, which ſhe had diſcovered during the 
progreſs of the conference, and deſpairing of ever obtaining 
any ſuccour from her, ſhe endeavoured to rouze her own adhe-- 


rents in Scotland to arms, by imputing ſuch defigns to Elizabeth: 


and Murray, as could not fail to inſpire every Scotſman; with in- 
dignation. Murray, the pretended, had agreed to convey the 
Prince her ſon into England; to ſurrender to Elizabeth the places 
of greateſt ſtrength in the kingdom; and to acknowledge tlie de- 
pendance of the Scots upon the Engliſh nation. In return for 
this, he was to be declared the lawful heir of the Crown of Scot- 
land; and, at the fame time, the queſtion with regard to the Eng- 
liſh ſucceſſion was to be decided in favour of the Eart of Hartford, 
who had promiſed to marry one of Cecil's daughters. An account: 


Good. 2, 315. 333. + Id. 213. Carte, 3. 478. 
of 
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of theſe wild and chimerical projects was ſpread induſtriouſſy a- Book V. 
mong the Scots, Elizabeth, perceiving it was calculated of pur- "To 
poſe to bring her government into diſreputation, laboured to de- 
ſtroy its effects, by a counter-proclamation, and became more diſ- 


guſted than ever with the Scottiſh Queen *. 


Tur Regent, on his return, found the kingdom in the utmoſt Efforts of Ma- 
tranquillity. But the rage of the Queen's adherents, which had 89 
been ſuſpended in expectation that the conference in England would I 
terminate to her advantage, was now ready to break out with all 
the violence of civil war. They were encouraged, too, by the ap- 1 
pearance of a leader, whofe high quality and pretenſions intitled.. 
him to great authority in the nation. This was the Duke of Cha- 
telherault, who had reſided for ſome years in France, and was now 
ſent over by that court with a ſmall ſupply of money, in hopes 
that the preſence of the firſt nobleman in the kingdom would 
ſtrengthen the Queen's faction. Elizabeth had detained him uv 
England, for ſome months, under various pretences, but was ob- 
liged at laſt to. ſuffer him to proceed on his journey. Before his 
departure, Mary inveſted him with the high dignity of her Lieu- pe. 25, 
tenant General in Scotland, together with the fantaſtic title of her 
adopted father. 


Tur Regent did not give him time to form his party into any'q;,;.., 
regular body. He aſſembled an army, with his uſual expedition, 4 


and marched to Glaſgow. The followers of Argyll and Huntly, pany 
who compoſed the chief part of the Queen's faction lying in very 
diſtant corners of the kingdom, and many of the Duke's depen- 


* Haynes, 500, 503. See Append, N XXVIII. 
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the ſpirit and ſtrength of his adherents was totally broken, and an 
accommodation with the Regent was the only thing, which could 
prevent the deſtruction of his eſtate and vaſſals. This was effected 
without difficulty; and on no unreaſonable terms. The Duke pro- 
miſed to acknowledge the authority both of the King and of the 
Regent; and to claim no juriſdiction in conſequence of the com- 
miſſion, which he had received from the Queen. The Regent 
bound himſelf to repeal the act, which had paſſed for attainting 
ſeveral of the Queen's adherents ; to reſtore all, who would ſub- 
mit to the King's government, to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and 
honours ; and to hold a Convention, wherein all the differences 
between the two parties ſhould. be ſettled by mutual conſent. The 
Duke gave hoſtages for his faithful performance of the treaty ; and, 
in token of their ſincerity, he and Lord Herreis accompanied the 


Regent to Stirling, and viſited the young King. The Regent ſet 
at liberty the priſoners taken at Langſide *. 


ARGYLL and Huntly refuſed to be included in this treaty. A ſe- 
cret negociation was carrying on, in England, in favour of the 
captive Queen, with ſo much ſucceſs, that her affairs began to wear 
a better aſpect, and her return into her own kingdom ſeemed to be 
an event not very diſtant. The French King had lately obtained 
ſuch advantages over the Hugonots, that the extinction of that 


party appeared to be inevitable, and France, by recovering do- 
meſtic tranquillity, would be no longer prevented from protecting 


her friends in Britain. Theſe circumſtances not only influenced 
Argyll and Huntly, but made ſo deep an impreſſion on the Duke, 


* Cabbala, 161. Crawf, Mem. 106, 


that 
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thathe appeared to be wavering and irreſolute, and plainly diſcovered Book, V.- 
that he wiſhed to evade the accompliſhment of the treaty. The 1 
Regent ſaw the danger of allowing the Duke to ſhake himſelf looſe, 

in this manner, from his engagements ; and inſtantly formed a re- 

ſolution equally bold, and politic. He commanded his guards to 

ſcize Chatelherault in his own houſe in Edinburgh, whither he had 

come, in order to attend the Convention agreed upon ; and, regard- 

leſs either of his dignity as the firſt nobleman in the kingdom, and. 

next heir to the Crown, or of the promiſes of perſonal ſecurity, on 

which he had relied, committed him and Lord Herreis, . priſoners April 16. 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh *. A. blow ſo fatal and unexpected di- 

ſpirited the party. Argyll ſubmitted to the King's government, and 

made his peace with the Regent, on very eaſy terms; and Huntly, 

being left alone, was at laſt obliged to lay down his arms. 


L 


So after, Lord Boyd returned into Scotland, and brought let- 1 
ters to the Regent both from the Engliſh and Scottiſh Queens. 1 
Convention was held at Perth, in order to conſider them. Eliza- ry rejected. 
beth's letter contained three different propoſals with regard to 

Mary; that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of 

her former authority; or be admitted to reign jointly with the 

King her ſon; or at leaſt be allowed to reſide in Scotland, in ſome 

decent retirement, without any ſhare in the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment. Theſe overtures were extorted by the importunity of 
Fenelon the French ambaſſador, and have ſome appearance of be- 

ing favourable to the captive Queen. They were, however, per- 

fectly ſuitably to Elizabeth's general ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh 


affairs. Among propoſitions ſo unequal and diſproportionate, ſhe 


*- Crawf, Mem. 111, Melv. 202, 
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Book V, eafily faw where the choice would fall. The two former were re- 

1 jected; and long delays muſt neceſſarily have intervened, and many 
difficulties have ariſen, before every circumſtance relative to the laſt 
could be finally adjuſted *. 


Max v, in her letter, demanded that her marriage with Both- 

well ſhould be reviewed by the proper judges, and if found inva- 

lid, ſhould be diſſolved by a legal ſentence of divorce. This fa- 

-tal marriage was the principal ſource of all the calamities ſhe had 

endured for two years; a divorce was the only thing which could 

repair the injuries, her reputation had ſuffered by that ſtep. It was 

her intereſt to have propoſed it early; and it is not eaſy to account 

Norfolk's for her long ſilence with reſpect to this point. Her particular mo- 
Cs Ba tive for propoling it, at this time, began to be ſo well known, that 
Queen „ the demand was rejected by the Convention of eſtates. They im- 
puted it not ſo much to any abhorrence of Bothwell, as to her eager- 


neſs to conclude a marriage with the Duke of Norfolk. 


THis marriage was the object of that ſecret negociation in Eng- 
land, which we have already mentioned ; but, like all thoſe con- 
certed for the relief of the Queen of Scots, it ended tragically. 
The fertile and projecting genius of Maitland firſt conceived this 
ſcheme. During the Conference at York, he communicated it to 
the Duke himſelf, and to the Biſhop of Roſs. The former readi- 
ly cloſed with a ſcheme, ſo flattering to his ambition. The latter 
confidered it as a probable device for reſtoring his Miſtreſs to li- 
berty, and replacing her on her throne. Nor was Mary, with 
whom Norfolk held a correſpondence, by means of his ſiſter Lady 

Scroop, averſe from a meaſure, which would have reſtored her to 


* Spotſwood, 230. 
her 
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her kingdom, with ſo much ſplendor *. The ſudden removal of Book V. 
the conference from York to Weſtminſter ſuſpended, but did not 0. 
break off this intrigue. Maitland and Roſs were ſtill the Duke's 
prompters, and his agents ; and many letters and love-tokens were 
exchanged between him and the Queen of Scots. 


Bor as he could not hope, that under an adminiſtration ſo vigi- Conceals it 
lant as Elizabeth's, ſuch an intrigue could be kept long concealed, — os 
he attempted to deceive her by the appearance of openneſs and can- 
dor, an artifice which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. He mentioned to her 
the rumour, which was ſpread of his marriage with the Scottiſh 
Queen; he complained of it as a groundleſs calumny ; and diſ- 
claimed all thoughts of that kind, with many expreſſions full of 
contempt, both for Mary's character, and dominions. Jealous as 
Elizabeth was of every thing relative to the Queen of Scots, ſhe 
ſeems to have credited theſe profeſſions . But, inſtead of diſcon- 
tinuing the negociation, he renewed it with greater vigour, and ad- 
mitted into it new aſſociates. Among theſe was the Regent of Scot- 
land. He had given great offence to Norfolk, by his public accuſa- 
tion of the Queen, in breach of the concert into which he had en- 
tered at York. He was then ready to return into Scotland. The 
influence of the Duke, in the North of England, was great. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, the moſt powerful 
noblemen in that part of the kingdom, threatened to revenge upon 
the Regent, the injuries which he had done his Sovereign. In or- 
der to ſecure his ſafe retreat, he addreſſed himſelf to Norfolk, and, 
aſter ſome apology for his paſt conduct, he inſinuated that the 


* Camd. 419. Haynes, 573. State Trials, 1. 73. 
1 Haynes, 574. State Trials, 1. 79, 80. 
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Book V. Duke's ſcheme of marrying the Queen his ſiſter was no leſs accept- 
"ws . able to him, than beneficial to both kingdoms; and that he would 
concur, with the utmoſt ardor, in promoting ſo deſireable an 
event x. Norfolk heard him with the credulity, natural to thoſe, 
who are paſſionately bent upon any deſign. He wrote to the two 
Earls to deſiſt from any hoſtile attempt7againſt Murray, and to that 
he owed his paſſage through the Northern counties, without diſ- 


turbance. 


Gains the ENCOURAGED by his ſucceſs in gaining the Regent, he next at- 
Eneliſh on tempted to draw the Engliſh nobles to approve his deſign. The 
_— nation began to deſpair of Elizabeth's marrying. Her jealouſy kept 
the queſtion with regard to the right of ſucceſſion undecided. 
The memory of the civil wars, which had deſolated England for 
more than a century, on account of the diſputed titles of the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, was {till recent. Almoſt the whole 
ancient nobility had periſhed, and the nation itſelf had been brought 
to the brink of deſtruction, in that unhappy conteſt. The Scottiſh: 
Queen, though her right of ſucceſſion was generally held to be 
undoubted, might meet with formidable competitors. She might 
marry a foreign and a Popiſh Prince, and bring both liberty and 
religion into danger. But, by marrying her to an Engliſhman, 
a zealous Proteſtant, the moſt powerful and moſt univerſally be- 
loved of all the nobles, an effectual remedy ſeemed to be provided 
againſt all theſe evils. The greater part of the Peers, either di- 
rectly, or tacitly, approved of it, as a ſalutary project. The Earls 
of Arundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Lord Lumley ſubſcribed a 
letter to the Scottiſh Queen, written with Leiceſter's hand, in which. 


* And. 3, 34+ th 
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they warmly recommended the match, but inſiſted, by way of pre- Book V. 


liminary, on Mary's promiſe, that ſhe ſhould attempt nothing, in 
conſequence of her pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown, prejudicial 
to Elizabeth or to her poſterity ; that ſhe ſhould conſent to a league 
offenſive and defenſive between the two kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould 
confirm the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion in Scotland ; and re- 
ceive into favour ſuch of her ſubjects as had appeared in arms againſt 
her. Upon her agreeing to the marriage, and ratifying theſe ar- 
ticles, they engaged that the Engliſh nobles would not only con- 
cur in reſtoring her, immediately, to her own throne, but in ſe- 
curing to her that of England, in reverſion. Mary readily con- 
ſented to all theſe propoſals, except the ſecond, with. regard to 


which, ſhe demanded ſome time for conſulting her ancient ally the 
French King “. 


Tur whole of this negociation was induſtriouſly concealed from 
Elizabeth. Her jealouſy of the Scottiſh Queen was well known, 
nor could it be expected, that ſhe would willingly come into a 
meaſure, which tended ſo viſibly to fave the reputation, and to in- 
creaſe the power of her rival. But, in a matter of ſo much conſe- 
quence to the nation, the taking a few ſteps without her knowledge, 
could ſcarce be reckoned criminal ; and while every perſon con- 
cerned, even Mary and Norfolk themſelves, declared that nothing 
ſhould be concluded without obtaining her conſent, the duty and 
allegiance of ſubjects ſeemed to be fully preſerved. The greater 
part of the nobles regarded the matter in this light. Thoſe who 
conducted the intrigue, had farther and more dangerous views. They 


ſaw the advantages Which Mary procured by this treaty, to be pre- 
ſent and certain; and the execution of the promiſes which ſhe came 


* Anderſ. vol. iii. 51. Camd. 420. 
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under, to be diſtant and uncertain, They had early communi- 
cated their ſcheme to the Kings of France and Spain, and obtained 


their approbation . A treaty, concerning which they conſulted 


foreign Princes, while they concealed it from their own Sovereign; 
could not be deemed innocent. - They hoped, however, that the 
union of ſo many nobles would render it neceſſary for Elizabeth to 


comply ; they flattered themſelves, that a combination fo ſtrong 


would be altogether irreſiſtible ; and ſuch was their confidence of 
ſucceſs, that when a plan was concerted, in the north of England; 
for reſcuing Mary out of the hands of her keepers, Norfolk, who 
was afraid that if ſhe recovered liberty, her ſentiments in his favour 
might change, uſed all his intereſt to diſſwade the conſpirators from 
attempting it F. 


In this fituation did the affair remain, when Lord Boyd arrived 
from England; and, beſides the letters which he produced pub- 
lickly, brought others in cyphers from Norfolk. and Throgmorton 
to the Regent, and to Maitland. Theſe were full of the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes. The whole nobility of England concurred, faid they, 
in favouring the deſign. Every preliminary was adjuſted ; nor was 
it poſſible that a ſcheme ſo deep laid, conducted with ſo much art, 
and ſupported both by power and by numbers, could miſcarry, or 
be defeated in the execution. Nothing now was wanting, but the 
concluding ceremony. It depended on the Regent to haſten that, 


- by procuring a ſentence of divorce, which would remove the only 


obſtacle that ſtood in the way. This was expected of him, in con- 
ſequence of his promiſe to Norfolk; and if he regarded either his 
intereſt or his fame, or even his ſafety, he would not fail to fulfil 
theſe engagements . 


„ Anderf. vol ii. 63. + Camd. 470. t Haynes, 520, Spotſ. 230. 
See Appendix, N? XXIX. | 
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Bur the Regent was now in very different circumſtances, from Boox V. 
thoſe which had formerly induced him to affect an approbation of 7560. 
Norfolk's ſchemes. He ſaw that the downfal of his own power muſt 

be the firſt conſequence of the Duke's ſucceſs. And if the Queen, 
who conſidered him as the chief author of all her misfortunes, ſhould 
recover her ancient authority, he could never expect favour, nor 
ſcarce hope for impunity. No wonder he declined a ſtep ſo fatal f 
to himſelf, and which would have eſtabliſhed the grandeur of ano- | 4 
ther on the ruins of his own. This refuſal occaſioned a delay. But, 3 
as every other circumſtance was ſettled, the Biſhop of Roſs, in name Il 
of his Miſtreſs, and the Duke, in perſon, declared, in preſence of 
the French Ambaſſador, their mutual conſent to the marriage, and 
a contract to this purpoſe was ſigned, and entruſted to the keeping i 
of the Ambaſſador *. ö 


Tur intrigue was now in ſo many hands, that it could not long Auguſt 13. 
remain a ſecret. It began to be whiſpered at court ; and Elizabeth cler, che * 
calling the Duke into her preſence, expreſſed the utmoſt indigna- r 

tion at his conduct, and charged him to lay aſide all thoughts of feats it. | F 
proſecuting ſuch a dangerous deſign. Soon after, Leiceſter, who | N 
perhaps had countenanced the project with no other intention, re- 
vealed the whole circumſtances of it to the Queen. Pembroke, 
Arundel, Lumly, and Throgmorton were confined, and examined. 
Mary was watched more narrowly than ever; and Haſtings Earl 
of Huntington, who pretended to diſpute with the Scottiſh Queen 
her right to the ſucceſſion, being joined in commiſſion with Shrewſ- 
bury, rendered her impriſonment more intolerable, by the exceſs 


of his vigilance and rigour +. The Scottiſh Regent, threatened 


* Carte, vol, iii. 486, . + Haynes, 525, 525, 530, 832. 
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Book V. with Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, meanly betrayed the Duke; put his 
. letters in her hands; and furniſhed all the intelligence in his power *. 
The Duke himſelf retired firſt to Howard-houſe, and then, in con- 
tempt of a ſummons to appear before the Privy Council, fled to 
his ſeat in Norfolk. Intimidated by the impriſonment of his aſſo- 
ciates; coldly received by his friends in that county; unprepared for 
a rebellion ; and unwilling perhaps to rebel; he heſitated for ſome 
October 3. days, and at laſt obeyed a ſecond call, and repaired to Windſor. 
He was firſt kept as a priſoner in a private houſe, and then ſent to 
the Tower. After being confined there upwards of nine months, 
he was releaſed upon his humble ſubmiſſion to Elizabeth, giving 
her a promiſe, on his allegiance, to hold no farther correſpondence 
with the Scottiſh Queen . During the progreſs of Norfolk's ne- 
gociations, the Queen's partizans in Scotland, who made no doubt 
of their iſſuing in her reſtoration to the throne, with an increaſe of 
Maitland im- authority, were wonderfully elevated. Maitland was the ſoul of that 
priſoned by 2" 2 
the Regent. party, and the perſon, whoſe activity and abilities the Regent 
chiefly dreaded. He had laid the plan of that intrigue, which had 
kindled ſuch combuſtion in England. He continued to foment 
the ſpirit of diſaffection in Scotland, and had ſeduced from the Re- 
gent Lord Home, Kirkaldy, and feveral of his former aſſociates. 
While he enjoyed liberty, the Regent could not reckon his own 
power ſecure. For this reaſon, he employed Captain Crawfurd, one 
of his creatures, to accuſe him of being acceſſory to the murder 
of the King; and under that pretence carried him a priſoner to 
Edinburgh. He would ſoon have been brought to trial, but was 
ſaved by the friendſhip of Kirkaldy, governor of the caſtle, who, 
by pretending a warrant for that purpoſe from the Regent, got him 
out of the hands of the perſon, to whoſe care he was committed, 


* See Append, Ne XXX. + Haynes, 520, 597. 4 
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and conducted him into the caſtle, which, from that time, was en- Boo V. 
tirely under Maitland's command. The loſs of a place of ſo much "1409. 
importance, and the defection of a man fo eminent for military 
{kill as Kirkaldy, brought the Regent into ſome diſreputation, for 
which, however, the ſucceſs of his ally Elizabeth abundantly com- 


penſated. 


THE intrigue carried on for reſtoring the Scottiſh Queen to liber- 3 

ty having been diſcovered, and diſappointed, an attempt was made, beth by a- - 
to the ſame purpoſe, by force of arms; but with no better ſuc- — 
ceſs. The Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, though 
little diſtinguiſhed by their perſonal merit, were two of the moſt 
ancient and powerful of the Engliſh peers. Their eſtates in the ö 
northern counties were great, and they poſſeſſed that influence over 
the inhabitants, which was hereditary in the popular and martial 
families of Percy and of Nevil. They were both attached to the 
Popiſh religion, and diſcontented with the court, where new men, 
and a ne ſyſtem prevailed. Ever ſince Mary's arrival in England, | 
they had warmly eſpouſed her intereſt; and zeal for popery, oppo- f 
ſition to the court, and commiſeration of her ſufferings, had en- : 
gaged them in different plots for her relief. Notwithſtanding the 
vigilance of her keepers, they held a cloſe correſpondence with her, 
and communicated to her all their deſigns *. They were privy to 
Norfolk's ſchemes ; but the caution with which he proceeded did 
not ſuit their ardor and impetuoſity. The liberty of the Scottiſh 
Queen was not their ſole object. They aimed at bringing about a 
change in the religion, and a revolution in the government of the 
kingdom. For this reaſon, they ſolicited the aid of the King of 
Spain, the. avowed and zealous patron of Popery in that age. No- 
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thing could be more delightful to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Philip, or 
more neceſſary towards facilitating his ſchemes in the Netherlands, 
than the involving England in the confuſion and miſeries of a civil 
war. The Duke of Alva, by his direction, encouraged the two 
Earls, and promiſed, ſo ſoon as they either took the field with their 
forces, or ſurpriſed any place of ſtrength, or reſcued the Queen of 
Scots, that he would ſupply them both with money, and a ſtrong 
body of troops. La Mothe, the governor of Dunkirk, in the diſ- 
guiſe of a ſailor, ſounded the ports where it would be moſt pro- 
per to land. And Chiapini Vitelli, one of Alva's ableſt officers, 
was diſpatched into England, on pretence of ſettling ſome commer- 
cial differences between the two nations; but in reality, that the 
rebels might be ſure of a leader of experience, ſo ſoon as they ven- 
tured to take arms . 


Tux conduct of this negociation occaſioned many meetings and 
meſſages between the two Earls. Elizabeth was informed of theſe; 
and though ſhe ſuſpected nothing of their real deſign, ſhe con- 


cluded that they were among the number of Norfolk's confidents. 


They were ſummoned, for this reaſon, to repair to court. Con- 
ſcious of guilt, and afraid of diſcovery, they delayed giving obedi- 
ence, A ſecond, and more peremptory order was iſſued. This 
they could not decline, without ſhaking off their allegiance. And 
as no time was left for deliberation, they inſtantly erected their 


ſtandard againſt their Sovereign. The re-eſtabliſhing the Catho- 


lic religion; the ſettling the order of ſucceſſion to the Crown; the 
defence of the ancient nobility ; were the motives they alledged to 
juſtify their rebellion +. Many of the lower people flocked to 


them, with ſuch arms as they could procure; and had the capacity of 


Carte, vol. iii, 489, 490. Camd. 421, + Strype, vol. i. 547. 
4 | the 
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have ſoon grown to be extremely formidable. Elizabeth acted with 
prudence and vigour; and was ſerved by her ſubjects with fidelity 
and ardor. On the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, Mary was re- 
moved to Coventry, a place of ſtrength, which could not be taken 
without a regular ſiege; a detachment of the rebels, which was 
ſent to reſcue her, returned without ſucceſs. Troops were aſſem- 
bled in different parts of the kingdom ; as they advanced, the male- 
contents retired. In their retreat their numbers dwindled away, 
and their ſpirits ſunk, Deſpair and uncertainty whither to direct 
their flight, kept together, for ſome time, a ſmall body of them, 
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among the mountains of Northumberland. But they were at length December 2x, 


obliged to diſperſe, and the chiefs took refuge among the Scottiſh 
borderers. The two Earls, together with the Counteſs of Nor- 
thumberland, wandering for ſome days in the waſtes of Liddiſdale, 
were plundered by the banditti, expoſed to the rigours of the ſea- 
fon, and left deſtitute of the neceflaries of life. Weſtmoreland was 
concealed by Scot of Buccleugh and Ker of Ferniherſt, and after- 
wards conveyed into the Netherlands. Northumberland was ſeized 
by the Regent, who had marched with ſome troops towards the 
borders, to prevent any impreſſion the rebels might make on thoſe 


mutinous provi nces *. 


Alps r ſo many ſurpriſing events, the affairs of the church, Churchaffaiss, 


for two years, have almoſt eſcaped our notice. Its General Aſſem- 


blies were held regularly ; but no buſineſs of much importance 
employed their attention. As the number of the Proteſtant clergy 
daily increaſed, the deficiency of the funds, ſet apart for their ſub- 
ſiſtance, became greater. Many efforts were made towards recover- 


| * Cabbala, 171. Camden, 423, | 
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Book V. ing the ancient patrimony of the church, or at leaſt ſo much of it, 
_— as was poſſeſſed by the Popith incumbents, a race of men, who were, 
* now, not only uſeleſs, but burdenſome to the nation. But though 
the manner in which the Regent received their addreſſes and com- 

plaints, was very different from that to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed, no effectual remedy was provided; and while they ſuf- 

ſered intolerable oppreſſion, and groaned under extreme poverty, 

fair words, and liberal promiſes, were all they were able to obtain *, 


1570. ELIZABETH began now to be weary of keeping ſuch a danger- 
8 ous priſoner as the Scottiſh Queen. During the former year, the 
vp Mary to tranquillity of her government had been diſturbed, firft by a fecret 
PT combination of ſome of her nobles, then by the rebellion of others ; 

and ſhe often declared, not without reafon, that Mary was the 
hidden cauſe of both. Many of her own ſubjects favoured, or piti- 
ed the captive Queen; the Roman Catholic Princes on the con- 
tinent were warmly intereſted in her cauſe, The detaining her 
any longer in England, the forefaw, would be made the pretext or 
occaſion of perpetual cabals and inſurrections among the former, 
and might expoſe her to the hoſtile attempts of the latter. She re- 
ſolved, therefore, to give up Mary into the hands of the Regent, 
whoſe ſecurity, no leſs than her own, depended on preventing her 
from re-aſcending the throne, The negociation for this purpoſe 
was carried ſome length, when it was diſcovered by the vigilance 
of the Biſhop of Roſs, who, together with the French and Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadors, remonſtrated againſt the infamy of ſuch an action, 
and repreſented the ſurrendering the Queen to her rebellious ſub- 
jects, to be the fame thing, as if Elizabeth ſhould, by her own au- 
thority, condemn her to inſtant death. This procured a delay; 


* Cald. vol. ll, 89, &6, 
and 
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and the murder of the Regent prevented the revival of that de- Book. V. 
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HAufLToN of Bothwellhaugh was the perſon who committed But he is mur- 


this barbarous action. He had been condemned to death ſoon after 
the battle of Langſide, as we have already related, and owed his 
life to the Regent's clemency. But part of his eſtate had been be- 
| ſtowed upon one of the Regent's favourites, who ſeized his houſe, 
and turned out his wife naked, in a cold night, into the open fields, 
where, before next morning, ſhe became furiouſly mad. This injury 
made a deeper impreſſion on him, than the benefit he had receiv- 
ed, and from that moment he vowed to be revenged upon the Re- 
gent. Party-rage ſtrengthened and inflamed his private reſentment. 
His kinſmen the Hamiltons applauded the enterprize. The max- 
ims of that age juſtified the moſt defperate courſe he could take to 
obtain vengeance. He followed the Regent for ſome time, and 
watched for an opportunity to ſtrike the blow. He reſolved at 
laſt to wait till his enemy ſhould arrive at Linlithgow, through 
which he was to paſs in his way from Stirling to Edinbargh. He 
took his ſtand in a wooden gallery, which had a window towards 


dered, 


the ſtreet ; ſpread a feather-bed on the floor, to hinder the noiſe of 


his feet from being heard ; hung up a black cloth behind him, that 
his ſhadow might not be obſerved from without ; and after all this 


preparation, calmly expected the Regent's approach, who had 


lodged during the night in a houſe not far diſtant. Some indiſ- 
tinct information of the danger which threatened him, had been 


conveyed to the Regent, and he paid fo much regard to it, that 


he reſolved to return by the fame gate through which he had en- 
tered, and to fetch a compaſs round the town. But as the croud 


* Carte, vol, iii. 491. Anderſon, vol, iti. 84. 
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about the gate was great, and he himſelf unacquainted with fear, 
he proceeded directly along the ſtreet ; and the throng of the people 
obliging him to move very ſlowly, gave the aſſaſſin time to take fo 
true an aim, that he ſhot him with a fingle bullet, through the 
lower part of his belly, and killed the horſe of a gentleman who 
rode on his other fide. His followers inſtantly endeavoured to break 
into the houſe whence the blow had come, but they found the door 
ſtrongly barricaded ; and before it could be forced open, Hamilton 
had mounted a fleet horſe, which ſtood ready for him at a back paſ- 
ſage, and was got far beyond their reach. The Regent died the 
ſame night of his wound “. 


THERE is no perſon, in that age, about whom hiſtorians have 
been more divided, or whoſe character has been drawn with ſuch 
oppoſite colours. Perſonal intrepidity, military ſkill, ſagacity and 


vigour in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, are virtues, which even 


his enemies allow him to have poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree. 
His moral qualities are more dubious, and ought neither to be 
praiſed, nor cenſured, without great reſerve, and many diſtinctions. 
In a fierce age, he was capable of uſing victory with humanity, and 
of treating the vanquiſhed with moderation. A patron of learning, 
which, among martial nobles, was either unknown, or deſpiſed. 
Zealous for religion, to a degree, which diſtinguiſhed him, even 
at a time, when profeſſions of that kind were not uncommon. 
His confidence in his friends was great, and inferior only to his 
liberality towards them, which knew no bounds. A diſintereſted 
paſſion for the liberty of his country, prompted him to oppoſe the 
pernicious ſyſtem, which the Princes of Lorrain had obliged the 
Queen-mother to purſue. On Mary's return into Scotland, he 


* Buchan. 385, Crawf, Mem, 124. 1 
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ſerved her with a zeal and affection, to which he facrificed the Book V. 


friendſhip of thoſe who were molt attached to his perſon. But, 
on the other hand, his ambition was immoderate ; and events hap- 
pened, that opened to him vaſt proſpects, which allured his en- 
terpriſing genius, and led him to actions, inconſiſtent with the 
duty of a ſubject. His treatment of the Queen, to whoſe boun- 
ty he was ſo much indebted, was unbrotherly and ingrateful. The 
dependance on Elizabeth, under which he brought Scotland, was 
diſgraceful to the nation. He deceived and betrayed Norfolk, with 
a baſeneſs unworthy of a man of honour. His elevation to ſuch 
unexpected dignity, inſpired him with new paſſions, with haugh- 
tineſs and reſerve; and inſtead of his natural manner, which was 
blunt and open, he affected the arts of diflimulation and refinement. 
Fond, towards the end of his life, of flattery, and impatient of ad- 
vice, his creatures, by ſoothing his vanity, led him aſtray, while 
his ancient friends ſtood at a diſtance, and predicted his approaching 
fall. But, amidſt the turbulence and confuſion of that factious pe- 
riod, he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo much impartiality, he repreſſed 
the licentious borderers with ſo much courage, and eſtabliſhed ſuch 
uncommon order and tranquillity in the country, that his admi- 
niſtration was extremely popular, and he was long and affection- 
ately remembered among the commons, by the name of the Good 


Regent. 
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of Charles II. and James II. By David Hume, Eſq; 

9. Eſſays and Treatiſes on ſeveral Subjects, in 1. vol. By David Hume, Eſq; To which 
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The ſame, in 5 vols. 12mo. | 
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and Copper-plates, The 2d Edition, reviſed and correfted. In 2 vols. By Jenas Harway, 
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13. AC. Auguſti Thuani Hiſtoria ſui Temporis, Edita per S. Buckley. In 7. vols. | 
14. The Works of the Hon. Robert Boyle. To which is prefixed, 4 new Account of his 
Life, conſiſting partly of Memoirs, drawn up by himſelf, In 5 vols. 

15. The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord High Chancellor of England. With ſeveral add 
tional Pieces, never before printed in any Edition of his Works. To which is prefixed, a new 
Life of the Author. By Mr. Mallet. In 3 vols. The zd Edition, 5 
The Aaditirnal Pieces and Life may be had alone, to complete the firſt Edition of the 4 vols. 
in 1730. | 

165 The Oceana, and other Works of James Harrington, Eſq; The 3d Edition, To which 
is now added, an Index. 

The Appendix may be had alone, to complete thoſe Gentlemen's Books, wko have bought 
Mr. Teland's Edition, 

ry. An Hiſtorical and Political Diſcourſe of the Laws and Government of England. By Na- 
thaniel Bacon of Gray's-Inn, Eq; The 4h Edition. Corredted and improved by a Gentle- 
man of the Midale-7emple. A 

18. The Works of Edmund Ludlew. Containing his Memoirs and other Tra&:, now colleQ- 
ed into 1 vol. To which is prefixed, the Life of the Author, by the Editor. 

19. Diſcourſes concerning G:vernment. By Algernon Sidney. To which is added ſome Let- 
ters of Mr. Sidney's never before publiſhed, and a Life of the Author, by Thomas Birch, D. D. 
and 8. R. 8. With a copious Index. 

'There are a few of the above Seven Books printed on a ſupe Writing-Paper. 

20. All the Works of John Locke, Eſq; with Alphabetical Tables. 1 Edition. In 3 vols. 

21. The Ruins of Palmyra, otherwiſe Tedmer in the Dart. This Work contains 59 Plates 
of the Ruins, and 3 of Inſcriptions chiefly in the Greek and Palmyrian Languages, with large Ex- 
plications, To which are prefixed, the Publiſher's Account of the Undertaking; an Inquiry 
into the ancient State of Palmyra, and a Journal of the Paſſage through the Dz/arr. 

The above Work is elegantly printed in French, 

22. The Ruins of. Balbec, anci-ntly Heliopolis, in Cælihhria, near the Source of the Orontes, 
and within 15 Leagues of Dameſcur. This Work contains Views of the Ruins as they are at 
preſent, with Plans and Elevations of the Bui dings, from Drawings and Meaſures taken on 
the Spot, by the Gentlemen who made the Tour of the Med terranean in 1750, and 1751. 
And who have given the Publick the Ruins of Palmyra as a Specimen of their Labours. Lo 
which is p:efixed, an Account of the ancient and preſent State of the Place, ſuch as the Ma- 
terials collected by thoſe Gentlemen afford. The Plates are equal to thoſe of Palmyra in 
Number, and are engraved by the ſame maſterly Hands, and printed on the ſame Size Paper. 

The above Work is alſo elegantly printed in French. 

23. Anderſoni Th: ſaurus Diplomatum & Numiſmatum Scotia, auxit & locupletavit Rudiman- 
us, 

24. A Dictionary of the Engliſh Language, in which the Words are deduced from their 
Originals, and illuſtrated in their different Significations, by Examples from the beſt Writers, 
To which are prefixed, a Hiftory of the Language, and an Engliſh Grammar. In 2 vols. By 
Samuel Johnſon, A. M. h | 

25. A General Dictionaty, Hiftorical and Critica', By the Reverend Mr. John Peter Bernard, 
the Rey. Dr. Thomas Birch. 8. R. S. Mr. John Lockman, and other Hands. In 10 vols. The 
Oriental Lives, by the late George Sale, Elq; 
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